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PREFACE j 

. Most of the papers which are published in Jyvaskyla Cross-Language 
Studies 9 and 10 were presented at the Fifth International Conference 
on Contrastive Projects entitled "Cross-Language Analysis and Second 

« 

Language Acquisition", The conference was held at Jyvaskyla on June 1-5, 
1982. A number of the conference papers have been published in a special 
issue* on cross-language analysis and second language acquisition of - 
Applied Linguistic s (Volume 4, Number 3) and in Finl ance: the Finnish 
Journal of Language Learning and Language Teaching (Volume 2). Both 
were published i.n 1983. 

Some of the paoers included ia the two volumes were not read at the 
'conference;' they Vome from various contexts, eg. Finnish Summer Schools 
of Linguistics* or- are based on research carried out in Jyvaskyla. 
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' Now why dtdn'tYhey invent a way to adjust these rostrums^ to 
people's different heights? -r Had someone answered that question ^not 
only* would the rest of the audience have been" surprised, but) I, £oo, 
woulji have been taken aback. The utterance posed had no real irU^nl^n 
of being a question. From the point of view of discourse analysis, the. 
function of that syntactic question form was merely to gain an immediate 
approving audience reaction, 

' Before proceeding further, a common agreement on what constitutes 
4 a rhetgrical question is necessary. Most dictionaries define the term , •• 
"rhetoric" first as 'the art of speaking or writing effectively'; then 
secondary derogatory definitions draw on lexical itemsjike 'false, 
insincere, empty or superficial, not clear.' A subsidiary definition 0 , 
of rhetoric in Webster's dictionary states that it may be considered ^s 
so'lely "verbal communication", that is, a part of "discourse". Webster's 
go£s*on to define the rhetorical question^: "a question asked merely 
• for effect with no answer expected," Why, tben, is it % classified as a 
question if no answer is expected? The American Heritage Dictionary 
adds: "...or to which only one answer may be made.l; Is that sufficient 
to warrant a. question classification when the only answer possible is 
one already known by the questioner? It does appear that we have come . 
upon,. a classic case of "clothes not making the 'man." Just because words 
appea> syntactically arranged or inflected, as' a question, this does not 
necessarily mean that the utterance must be* considered a question. This 
is the issue that I have undertaken to explain by studying examples of 
rhetorical questions in English and Italian; 

* If we are ready to accept the definition of a ^estion as "an 
expression of inquiry that invites or calls for a reply... a subject 
or point open to controversy"; an unsettled i»sue.,." then the rheto- 
rical question cannot be considered a question because there is never 
a real' query made or else there is no doubt as to the one and only 
reply possible. Furthermore, a question mark is, Heritage declares, the' 



V 

^MvHcan Hv/itfjcuje. Victionafnj, 1976, p, 1070, 

.• ;; :Y'" ! : ; 8 



■punctuation s^bol used to indicate a direct question, How can we allow 
.the content/W a rhetorical question t6 be classified as anything but 
an ^idirQtt speech act? As Dorij Graber puts it in Vwbal Bthavlon and 
?oUUc6, there are manifest messages and there are instrumental symbol 
statements which evoke latent meanings. "Understanding of the latent 
meanings usually requires insight into the context in which' the verba-' . 
li*l£ion has occurred." 1 The instrumental ly-formed message "must, be 
inferred from the form, context 'and para.l inguistic features" 2 and may 
•carry attitudinal messages not at all apparent from the face value of 
the -words that make up the utterance. !' 

From ancient Greek and Roman times we know that rhetoric has been 
universally considered a skill in the effective use of ^peec/r. I have 
endeavored to analysi the deep structure of the rhetorical question in 
order to pin-point its use in modern English and Italian. From a 
corpus of 82 English and 82 Italian newspaper editorials, Letters tb 
♦the Editor, reviews and editorial-like articles, I compared the forms, 
frequency, distribution and functions of the rhetorical questions pre- 
sent. It is pertinent here to remember tftat the subject-verb inversion 
• that may occur in English is not an Italian feature. 

Of interest to language teachers is the fact that, in both languages, 
the most significant single feature that carries fcfa* function load of 
rhetorical questions appears to be intonation. A few examples: 

4 » */ 

See What Snow Can Do? Serve un'idea? 

By sleight-of-hand? Ricordate il yaiolo? 

A FrenclrWatergate,. then? si vogliono coprire aree di 

evasione? ' - * 

The second most important feature is syntactic incompleteness, such as: 

Apocalypse Saturday or now? EL allora? 

Why not enforce carpools? E il PCI? 

So what? iPronti a che cosa? 

And what sort? J Ma come? 

But how much? In esil io? 



Va. Graber, VeAbal BdiavjA* and Vptutuu , Univ. of Illinois Press 
' Urbana, Illinois, 1976, p. 24. v ,- , 

2 nu£/ t ,- Pt 4i. > » 

3 1 • 

' For a more complete treatment with charts see G.I. Anzilotti , tThe 
Rhetorical Question as an Indirect Speech Device in English and Italian", 
irt The Canadian, ModeAn Language ReWew, Vol. 38, No. 2, Winter 1982, 

^^-29^302^-^'— $ : — * " 
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/ A meltdown? * Da qua 1 i parti estece? 

Helroetless, or headless, j Verity o balla? 
motorcyclists? > 
A ship for Washington? 
Compulsory physical education? 

— »«» 

And just- how much attention do we as teachers devote to question into- 
nation, arid .incomplete utterances? The obvious answer: very little, 
makes that, too, a rhetorical question. * 

,In searching for language universalis, I thought, what fetter 
vehicle to stujiy thari Papal encyclicals which have a multiple-language 
genesis, written as they are- to be understood and related to by perhaps 
the largest.number of ethnic groups ever called upon to consider the 
same document. If we observe the present Pope John Paul's first ency- 
clical, "Redemptor Hominis", scrupulously careful planning is apparent. 
There is a geometrical baVance of question* dosage throughout the four 
parts: 4 rhetorical questions apiece in Parts I and IV, eleven apiece 
in Parts II and III; together with 3 information questions asked in 
Part I, a highly significant total of 33 questions are included in this 
encyclital . , . ^ f 

The central topic of the Pope's message is introduced succintly 

'by the simple question: "Do you accept?" The entire document is devoted 
to the answer to this question, and why the Pope reached his decision. 

• " When, at point 6 of Part I, Pope John Paul feels that a change of 
pace and an attention-rouser is needed to keep the interest^of his 
readers, he^adeptly elicits participation by drawing them to identify 
personally with him by asking: "What shall I say of all the initiatives 
that have sprung from the new ecumenical orientation?" That is, 'listen 
•to what I have to say about these new developments that have sprung up 
around me.' Near the close of the following paragraph, he recalls, the 
last question posed in the preceding one: "Have we the right to run this 
risk?" by now asking: "Have we the right not to do it?" This forces the 
reader/listener mentally to connect the present question with the one 
before, thereby achieving active mental participation. 

Part II, point 7, starts vigorously with a cluster of 3 questions: 
"How? In what manner shall we continue? What should we do...?" These 
direct appeals to his readers gain the effect of identification with the 
problems the Pope must face; that is, empathy towards himself and be- 
• lief in his earnestness. Further along, he recalls the disciple Peter's 
apropos question, which is nothing but a statement of comment: "Lord, 
to whom shall !we go?" in fact declares; 'ThVfe~Tsnfo~ one else we can 

• (..., : 10 ' \ 



turn to; you alone have words of eternal life.' Point 8 continues to* 
draw the reader closer to the Pope through the use of two successive 
questions: "Are we not convinced of. ..the creation that 'was subjected 
to futility?'" Does not ... progress ., .reveal . .'.that manifold subjection 
'to futility?' A repetition of words, a repetition of concepts, a 
repetition of questions: all marks of a competent teacher who 6 is 
emphasizing, .reinforcing and requesting agreement through negative 
affirmation. The unifying thread is further pulled by having the , 
paragraph end with a further negative affirmative-seeking question: 
"...is it not also the world. ..that 'waits with eager longing 0 for the 
revealing of the sons o'f God?.'" In Point 12 of Part II, questions ♦ 
again serve to stimulate the reader's attention. The same basic pre- 
mise in a triad of questions is reiterated in order to underline .the 
importance of the message. • 

Part III moves aldng smoothly until Point 15, "What Modern Man is 
Afraid of." .'The fact that seven questions are contained in it indi- 
cates the highly emotional quality of the topic, calling for as much 
direct participation of the reader as possible if the Pope's policies 
and programs are to be accepted arid carried out. The first query is a' 
lengthy and pondered one; two paragraphs later, two, further questions 
act as hammer-beats on the conscience: "Does this progress .. .make 
human life on earth 'more human'...? Does ft make it more 'worthy of 
man'?" The next paragraph ends with four consecutive questions, all 
concerning the basic point which he has been developing in this section. 
By repeating much* the same concept seven times jn question form, the 
Pope has reassured himself that the parts he wanted to emphasize were 

r 

.sure to come across. ~~ 

Points 16 and 17 contain three single questions wh i eft definitely- , 
focus attention: 

"Who is' man? 

Has- this process been decisively curbed? 

And what social .. .program could renounce this description?" 

Thte Pope feels his audience even though he is writing and wants to make 
sure that his "listeners" keep following him by drawing their attention 
using the most direct means possible, the syntactic question which is 
typically most frequent in oral discourse. • 41 < 

In Part IV, Point 18, the' Pope again attains variety of tempo by 
asking and immediately answering two questions; 

"Can it be safd that the church is qot alone in making th'}s 



f appeal? Yes it can. . . 
x ' Is not this. <c on firmed by. ..the unity of all .mankind?" 

Although not universally present, the majority of rhetorical ques- 
tions in the newspaper articles contained a strong negative component 
*with which one must contend, either explicitly or implicitly, such as: 
^ 'Ethics? In the. press gallery?' .Even though there*are no negative 
markers in this question cluster, the underlying semantic value is 
definitely a negative attitude/comment- Some' form of opposition to 
something positive is often the rule. Thus, the predominantly negative" 
'opinions voiced irv the newspaper articles had led me to read an almost 
inherent negative component into rhetorical questions; the Pope's en- 
cyclical disposed qf this view. His choice of lexical items demonstrates 
an underlying positive character to his message, and therefore, al$o to - 
his. rhetorical questjons J He is iiot concerned with negative aspects, 
much less with sarcasm. However, it must be said that the encyclical 
often employs a negative marker somewhat as appears in a. tag question; 
that "is, to make the "listener" unconsciously agree with the*purpose of 
the question. In effect, the Pope frequently offers up his interpreta- * 
tion of a fact in the form of a negative question in order to win accep- 
tance- of Jiis message. It appears reasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that the rhetorical question works just as effectively^ within the frame- 
work of a positive approach as within a negative one. 

This example of well thought-out political strategy demonstrates 
how refined persuasive arguments may bje introduced by questions and 
used to shape the will to identify with and rally behind someone's 
line Qf thought. An accomplished teacher, the Pope knows the value, 



An analysis sho^s an overwhelming majority of positive items. A sampling 
by word categbry are: 

accept, say, reveal, make, convince, be born, come, bear, give, 
' manifest, become, project, attain, prevail, dominate, favor. 
Woura: sons, progress, man, dominion* world, people, spirit, power, 

. beginning, earth, whole, initiative, road, right, trust, centuries 
grace, belief, followers, religions, truth, church, principles, 
ft advent, 'words, .creation, revelation, God, life, humanity, 
conquests. 

new', human, firm, visible, mystical, moral, ethical, 
approaching, everlasting, eloquent, eager, immense, manifold, 
continuous, understandable, various, present-day, every, worthy, 
essential, better, mature, aware*, responsible, open, good, social, 
authentic, legitimate, 
AdveAb*: spiritually, far, often, overpoweringly, together, especially, 
more, most, truly, decisively. 



and applies" the technique, of inductive teaching. He fully appreciates 
the efficacy of a repeated question as an instructive device. And he 
does not often furnish the answer outright; it is-his use of well-timed 

queition^t+ratTTeads his "disciples" into understanding the answecs^__^ 

through thought sequervces that he has carefully plotted out. 

Pope John Paul's manipulation of the.syntactic question demonstrates 
his intimacy with the art of public speaking and his ability to held the 
attention of his audience; He is also aware how questions universally 
help to break the communication barrier^ between the writer and the 
reader by adding a certain touch of informality to a serious, lengthy, 
profound exposition, « The Pope's intentional, contemplated use of the^ 
question has linked together his problems, his arguments, hi£ pi eras; 
they have served as a unifySntj ligament. The Encyclical would haV^been 
wanting in personal appeal had the questions' been omitted in this master- 
piece pt international oratory. ' 

Th# study of the question formations that appear in its English 
translation is significant for the strong presence of modals and auxili- 

4 

aries as question formers: of the 33 questions present only 10 use WH- 
words, the rest being formed by do /can and 6e/ftave. This fact is of 
great pertinence to English language teachers because the role that 
modals *play in English as question formers has not yet been fully 
appreciated, or, at least, satisfactorily taught. More study in this 
a^rec^on would help to clarify many linguistic and psychol inguistic 
ramVf ications. * 

We have seen how rhetorical questions are usually considered as 
empty, or superficial. My circumscribed study of the subject brings 
forth the very opposite conclusion. They are anything but superficial : 
th^ only thing superficial is the form, but the intention behind them 
goes into the deep structure of the utterances. While the rhetorical 
question does not request information, it Joes appeal for some type of 
agreement, of a positive or a negative sort. Not only is there an under- 
lying affirmative or imperatfve impact, but the utterance also requires 
outside confirmation or execution to be "felicitous" in J.L. Austin's sense? 

^Robert Lado deeply impresses' the importance of breaking the communication 
barrier in his teaching methodology classes at Georgetown University. 




•2 

J.L. Austin, ftottf To Vo T\ib\Q6 With WoKd4> Oxford University Press, 

New York, 1966, pp. 14-17. 
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[reemeht , execution must take place or'TTs^1fte--trt*s*am:e _ 

" goes linlp. It ma^sThereTm-^^ be considered a performative 

verb in functions/If, in the contextTbfTfe^^ we hold ~^ 

that- the highest performative .stratum of the. Logical itructure^ contains* » 

structure, we may then ■ ppstula^th'at .the underlying performative verbal^ 

fdfGft-^UsHfies and pervades the entire utterance, in spite of VrTe HSunr--*— 

total of the^^Tvri^ its constituent parts. ' With this in 

mind, th^ogical y^ucture/ of thVT^ 
t it? 1 meaning: J^fose that v/indow, goof" could appeaFwl 
seina»t4€--nnrpositi0ns at its highest levels as represented in Figure 1 




\- By accounting for this particular type of construction with the 
above Logical Structure; the syntax of the utterance is explained and 
'* k *-'-.if no longer overrides the semantic representation. The Sy intentional 
level canWot^appej^Jn grammatical tree diagrams because' it belongs 
to. the problem-^ tv'trig subsyst^ef-tJie; brain and therefore has no part 
in the linguistic subsystem which is Janguaje-spBC+fvcJ Owing to the. 
r - predisposition of the 'underlying performative verb,. however, the word 
order has been .influenced, and this may well account for the high number 
of questions based on orthography or intonation alone in our* examples. 
Thus, the rhetorical question-, in English and Italian, and perhaps in 
many more languages, may be considered a pragmatic tool for achieving 
a complete communicative experience. , Just as in discourse, the experience 
Shared is carried out by a cooperative effort. s « 

tyhat Started out as a simple exercise in taxonomy has led to +$ 
discussion of what may be considered universal linguistic properties 
in at least two languages. Indeed, it mgst 4 be admitted, with Robert 

* Di Pietro, that "the grammar of individual languages must contribute", 
in some way, to the grammatical theory of a,ll languages." 2 Two Of the 
ten recommendations made by the Federation internationale de professeur^ 
*~de langues vivantes in 1968: (1) that contrastive analysis should be 
undertaken with primary regard to theoretical implications, and (2) that 
it should be undertaken beyond the sentence level into discourse ^structure. 

] The notions of two 1 distinct cognitive subsystems operating in adult 
; ■ V learners was exhaustively developed by Sascha Felix in his paper 4 
^"'More Evidence for Competing Cognitive Structures" given at the "Cross- 
Language Analysis and Second Language Acquisition" International Con- 
ference on Contrastive Analysis Projects held at the University of 
. Jyvaskyla, Finland, June 1-5, 1982. \ 

2 R.J. Di Pietro, Language StAuctiau in ContAa&t, Newbury House 
Publishers, Rowley, Mass*, 1978, p. 3. . ■ 
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= Intentional/performative deep structure 




surface structure 



On S^: 1) Optional Verb Deletion 
»- , 2H' . Subject Raising Rules 
3) u Equi-NP Deletion Rules 

4*) Obligatory Interrogative Intonation Insertion 

On Tense Incorporation 

On S, : 1) Performative Deletion 

2*) Lexical Intention Incorporation: (Close the 

" windowl) . 

Often no post-cyclic V-NP inversion ' * . 

Figure 1. The logical structure of the rhetorical question 'Chilly, 
isn't it?' meaning 'Close that window, goof!\ 



and on the sociocul tural And psycho! 1 nguistic levels^ have been 

applied In this study. There is much to he gained by probing the * 
subject of contrastive pragmatic forms. Trie fact that the rhetorical 
question has beenr used for pragmatic purposes by such widely-differing 
sources as English and Italian newspaper editional wViters, a Pope. * 
and a linguist, Noam ch^msky, in his Book title Peace in tiib WLddlz 
-§a^£2^pp£ars_ext^ significant and is. perhaps indicative of the 
presence of. a pragmatic lar\guage uni veTsFTlTh^er^ttte covBr-of^-rho torica ^ 
que|tum%^ — — ' — o — - ~ ~ 
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\l DISCOURSE AND CONTRASTIVET ANALYSIS : TOWARDS A FRENCH vs. J 
FINNO-SCANDINAVIAN (SWEDISH/FINNISH/LAPPISH) MODEL 



M.M. Jocelyne. Fernandez * 

c 

r v 



THEMATIC ANALYSIS AND BILINGUALISM - -. 

The functions of constituent order' (CORD) in three geographically 
neighbouring but genetically unrelated languages, Swedish (S), 

! % Finnish (SF) and Lappish j(Lh all Spoken on the territory of Finland, 
can be briefly characterised as mainly 6yritaqt<ui (ie. identifying the 
immediate constituents: S)\ersus majffily in&onmcuUvz (ie. available a£ 

■ the message -level: rich .case-system of *SF and L). However* a study 
focused upon the i^onmtion level reveals functional analogies between 
the three languages, traditionally obi iterated d by typological descrip- 
tions,* « I 
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* * Thtmtui analtj6l6 was the main method which I used in a 
.dissertation (1977) concerned, with "The syntactic; and discursive . 
structures of Finnish spoken by Sami 1 Bilinguals in Utsjoki-Ohcejohka 
(Finnish Lappland)". TlTis work was intended as a reaction to the study; 
of situations of plurilingualism exclusively .by measurement against 
menolingual norms; it is a functionalist presentation of a variety of 
Finnish spoken by non-native speaker^, Finnish Influenced by Sami. In 
the conclusion about the "discourse strategy" of Sami-influenced Finnish, 
one of -the original hypotheses is^shown to be verified: the speech of 
bilinguals brings out certain latent possibilities^ a language. 
It has been possible to trace latent characteristic thanks to a postulate 
that establishes a stuctural parallelism between the atte/uwce level 
and the context level. This "thematic analyses" turned out to be operative 
in the description of an authentic reality of speech, a reality to be 
seized in theAituation of communication - my recordings were all 
spontaneous cowersatidns of everyday use - so I have continued to use 
the thematic approach in other'studies afterwards (Fernandez 1982). , 



1 'the indigenous termV'Sami" - restored by its own people in the 60s 
- will be used a\a synonym of "Lappish" (traditional ized'by Finno- 
Ugric research). ■ 
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^ I n what measure does this analysis differ froip t$e a <oh& developed 

by the Prague School (Mathesius, Firbas, Danes), by^aHjday'and by 

others. Jhree points should be mentiones: * \ \ 

• (1) the clear distinction between the two basic scheine^pf 

realization of the dichotomy ; Theme jftti erne; \ ;!\ *V: 

~ (^hthe-4fflporUnce^iyep_ to thj_pr6 cess of*what j'^^ilgli;. 

' "Snonciation" 1 in French; ~ " r- 

(3) the application of this thematic method to 1 iving\ijtural 

' discourse. As far as I know, the method has not yetfyeeei 

applied to other corpses than ad hoc sentence^ or wri 

texts. In spite of the difficulty of Re systematisatioaftf 

^discourse phenomena, ,1 find th^t the "plication of the 

thematic analysis to dpontanzoa^ apeec/i is a condition tjb the v ; 

val idity of the theory. 

In French general linguistics, the postulate of a structural 

parallel ism between the utterance level and the information level! has- 

been mainly developed by C; Hagege, and is often referred to byMhers:"..' 

"le message est cou]e dans le moule de Tenoned", as J. Perrot /formula te> 

it ("the message is shaped by the mould of the utterance", 1978). Hagege 

(1978) distinguishes three "niveaux de couplage" (mixing levels) and 

has been doing interesting work with the relations between thfe "semaotico- 

referential" and tfiV "information-hierarchical " levels. 2 i \ 

How can we speak of "enunciative structures"? At* the mdseatffe l e \Jel 

- the level characterized by the domination of pfosodic features the 

parallel existence of two structures (probably universal?) is recognized: 

(1) a continuative-terminal intonation 

(2) a terminal- parenthetic , 3 



I am using the term N, 6nonciation" in the sense of 0. Ducrott "J'appellerai 
"Snonciation" TSv&nement, le fait que constitue Tapparation d'un SnoncS 
- a purely semantic function. "Les sens d'un SnoncS, e'est une description 
une representation qu'il apporte de son Snonciation" (1980: 33-34). 

2 • 
In his most recent setoinars( "Typologie des langues'et universaux", 
E.P.H.E., Paris) he replaces the term of "niveaux de couplage" with 
' "points de vue". 

3 

This question has been discussed by phoneticians (D. Bolinger, M. Rossi) 
as well as syntacfipians (Danes, Hagege). 
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In this perspective, the Th^ie is defined by means of formal criteria: 
it come before the Rheme, and it carries specific marks (prosodic and 
morphological). As a short demonstration, I give you here two examples 
out of my previous corpus, Lappish-Finnish* The dichotomous basic scheme 
is seldom to be found in spontaneous language, 
ex, Katekqettat piti kdulua^ ,' 
^the ca%chist was teaching' school ]. 
■ With o ut tu rn in g t o i n tr icate sii i e ii ms yet, let us consider ui i e uf av ei a y e 



-lengths - ■ _ ; 

(t).Ne 1 uki -yleensa laksynsa ai Icq hyvin . t * 

[They-read-general ly-their Tessons-rather-well] ; * 
(. a )^j^ cou ld principally be a discourse about what children used 
to-do "in general", which is here excluded by the CORD (it would be<^_^>^ 
yleensa...); , „ ■ 

(b) what the children "read" or "studied" could be in question, 
Ne luki^yleensa | . , , 

(c) the effective realization of the utterance requires (the 
beginning of>the falling curve of intonation is upon aika hyvin) that 

—a — *— f w 

this^is a conmentary about "the way they were learning their lessons"^, 
.Ne- luki yleensa laksynsa t aika hyvin i,. 
♦But the direction of the curvenls not always rising / falling. It \ 

..can also be what I have called, "terminal (falling) - parenthetic (flat)",.,- 
The^e are two different kinds of strategies: as the sentence Katekeetta 
t piti koulua could be an answer to "What was the catechist doing?", 
the answer to "Who was teaching school?" wouls be Katekeetta I piti L 
koulua . Some # thema.tists speak about the different position of the ' 

' Theme before or'^fter the Rheme,; I find-it essential to recognise an. 
independent existence to the 3rd element", which modifies the basic 
scheme (we shall later see its importance in pedagogical speeches. The 
Mnememe is a kind of appendix without any infownative value of its own., 
in^arge of revealing, after the Rheme, the divergence between the 
syntactic and informational structures; .its frequency in a longer 
sequence ("text") symbolizes the modulaUon:of the information presort 
in any speech act (father than a logically determined dichotomy "old/ 
new"). The cleft constructions can occur either to the left or to the 
ri^bt; while they are often used in Indo-European languages, they are 
generally considered to be rare in Fenno-Ugric systems (because of 
their numerous pos^Kfi 1 ities of particle use), but a rapid survey of 
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apofcen ^discourses actually proves that they are quite*common in Finnish, 
even a fight 'cleft construction like # 
(2) Toi sano kyl aina "hel" 4, tuo Majti. 
[He-said-sure-always-hallo that-Matti] 
Here again the physical realization of the utterance will be decisive: 

the pros^jy^-a^4^hH-s-the linguistic devicewit the LURD^omMneTTor • 

deliverjing signification,, is the essential AiQni&iant of the message 
structure. 

Other explanations could be needed on the subject of emphasis, 
which I use here as a synonym to focal ization , although a finer 
distinction could even be introduced, the one being paradigmatic, the 
other Syntagmatic. At. the'^rench-Finnish Contrastive Celloquium in 
Helsinki (1979), I pointed out that the confusion should be avoided 
between Thematizati on and FocaTization . As a brief illustration, here 
are the main differences between French and Finnish: the construction 
C'est . . . que was specially examined, with its different meanings, and 
the corresponding devices in Finnish were sought. The informative value 
is expressed in French by using a syntacticffdevice (an auxil iaryof 
predication), which can mean an exclusive selection, but not obligatorily: 

(3} C'est le voisin qui boit. 

(a) identification: 

SF. Se on f se naapuri joka juopottelee^ 

(b) exclusivesWection (correction after a negative assertion, for 
instance): 

/ffAAPURI it juopottelee-* 
NAAPURIHAN I (se on joka) 'juopottelee 
or, facilitated by the presence of the clitic: 
Seha^n on NAAPURl ^ joka juopottelee 

(c) the whole of the utterance is rhematized; SF actualizes through 
deictics: ■ * ' 
Naapuri se siella juopottelee ^ . * 

Thus the strong accentuation -of Finnish in (b) appears as the direct 
equivalent of the French syntactic device - extlusively when the value 
is selective - for zmphcuu (cf. Fernandez 1982a: 192). 

Each language has its own devices of thematization , and they should 
be thoroughly investigated, which is still to be done. I discussed some 
of the specific thematizing devices of French and Finnish at the same 
contrastive seminar such as: 
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(4) II 7 a ' ' * 9 U1 ' Mother predication auxiliary of spoken French, 
II y a sa femme qui 4st malade, ^ I . fc 
= Sen y^aimo on nyt kipefcP ♦ 
[His-wife-is-now-sickJ . 
II y a un homme qui a tSlSphone' 

= JoktT mies soitti r '■ "'" V : " 

A [Some-man-phoned J 

Finnish in its turn makes a large use of paAixtZvA; some of them have 
traditionally , been described as such (eg, -hAn above), some are typical 
of oral use, for instance the forwarding of a Term followed by kun 
(comparative- temporal 'when-as 1 ) in a subordinate clause: 
(5) toi mankka ku on paalla n i i 
[jhis~recorder-as-i^-on-so]] 
TJiis d^ice is Vemini scent of the Greek prolapse. These are -some ofvj 
the problems raised by the thematic analysjs. The differences appear in 
detail, but the general process in organizing the information is clearly 
-seeif* to be identical: thus the p*eAvwtative. iunn which Hetzron considers 
as' 1 ideal 1 exploits different resourses^jn Finnish and French, but has 
the same orientation, eg. 

(6> II manque un livre sur ce rayon 
will be Tasta puuttuu yks kirja I t'asta hyllyst'a -* * 
- an oral variant of the more grapiatical • . 
* Tasta hyllysta puuttrfu yksi kirja 

[from this-shelf-is missing-one-book] . 
In this construction French uses an 'apparent subject 1 whereas Finnish 
has CORD only, with some special constraints (the verb could not be 
.used in the first position without Emphasis). 

V 

ORALITY AND AREAL LINGUISTICS , . L 

J 

\ ■ ■ 

Now the reflexion, if it can be demonstrated progressively for languages 
as remote as French andTinnish* is still more valid within a delimitated 
area. It appeared to me that the contrastive descriptions of the main 

c ■ * 

^ This construction is even very near the variant of spoken French 
'II a.'... .qui 1 .- ^ 
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Scandinavian and Finno-Ugric languages in contact, ie. Swedish and 
Finnish, sor( out syntactic oppositions of ccUv.qo'Uu instead of 
pointingaout ^tmc-tuw*, Through giving a priority to the description 'of 
the material facts without wondering about th^Vr 1 inguistic ^status, one 
can continue the legend of 'complete freed<mL_far^ 



opposite to 'rigid 1 Swedish CORD. On the contrary^ the recogniti6n of 
informative organization brings o.ut the anaiogiu. <Q 

The oppositio^of written order and spok^norder is .more pertinent. „ 
It can be defined briefly as follows: ^\ 

'(1) In wnittm communication, the Cord is the pi^mary means of * 
carrying the information. In the oKal.fom the speaker who undertakes 
an act of communication is preoccupied primarily with maintaining 
psychological conjtiguity: he will therefore have recourse to enunciative 
markers such as phatics and modal auxil iaries*, for the transmission of . 
an .tndAjiial information. The 'existential sentences' of Finnish are'a 
convincing-piece of the unabiHty'of CORD to carry alone the <presentative 
function in spoken language. There is a vast linguistic literature about 
Finnish existential sentences as the ideal use of CORD for the expression 
of the opposition definite/indefinite. The most modern presentation 
still reproduce the classical examples by Setala (cf. Karlsson 1978): 

(7) Pbydaila on kirja ■ and Kirja on poydalla 

[On the table-is-a book] [jhe'book-i s-on the table] 

-with thai r Corresponding constructions in Swedish: 

Pd bordet >igger en bok : Boken ligger p& bordet 

or Det ligger en f bok,p& bordet >' * 

Jjhere is a book on the table] * N 

It seems from a large set of standard examples that Finnish CORD is. 
sufficient in making the opposition, whereas Indo-European languages 
must use articles (and even presentative verbs ). All these examples/ 
repeated and repeated again by grammars, Reflect however a uwXtten state 
oi language.* I assert that this is not the case in Finnish as spoken. % 
w ? 1ntuitive impressions have been corroborated by the analysis of 
•different corpuses, some belonging to a big Finnish .project about 
'Standard spoken Finnish' 1n progress at the four F.innish universities 
(cf. Paunonen et al. 1981). The spoken forms, equivalent to the clajssical 
examples, produced by grammarians are: 
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(7 1 ) Siella on yksi kirja si 11a pbydaila and .Se kirja on silla 
or Silla pbydalia on joku kirja 

The analysis of a corpus of standard spoken Finnish thus reveals that 

ir> more than 50 % x of cases the definite substaritive is preceded by a 

deictic 6<t 'the', tML 'this 1 , tao 'that's' the indefinite "substantive"" 

by the numeral yk*i '•ne', an indefinite adjective u&*> 'a certain',/ 

joku 'some' , muu 1 another 1 ~£ohwn 'a second one 1 ! V by a qualitative 

adjective aeflwionen, tcbmwnen, tommonvn 'one 6f this/that kind', 'of 

this/that sort' , etc.* ' 

(?0 In the apofcen form, CORD plays an essentia.! role in correlation 

with the phonic values of the language: the interphrastic cohesion is 

often assumed not by syntactic (fevices bJt by the repetition"^ elements , 

'in a certain^ fixed order. This is the case of the idovUzat cohesion - 

a term borrowed fronrPeirce by the textual linguists- which can be shown 

*to work in pedagogical discourse, eg. 

(8) (^upistumaverbeista) Warata-varaan 1 yks paradigma. Toinen 
'karata-kartaan' . ' V^rata-varaan' 1 karata-karkaan* ( . . .) . 
Mista se tiedetaan ? 'Varata' tai 'karataV etta toinen on 
'varaan 1 eika 'yarkaan'/ tai etta tama on 'karkaan' eika 
I 'karaan 1 ? 

[(about contract verbs) .' to reserve-! reserve' one paradigm. 
Another one 'to flee-I flee', 'To reserve-I reserve' 'to flee- 
I flee'(). How should we know? 'To reserve' or 'to flee'/that t 
the other on is 'varaan' and not 'varkaan'/ or that this one 
'■ ^ is 'karkaan' and not 'karaan'?] 

This type of contrasted. repetitive explanation is normally exluded by 
the demands of the *wri tten form. ^ 

TEACHER TALK ' ■ 

The pedagogical situation gives us an opportunity to meet both written 
and oraf discourse: it is a speech which is delivered in an onaZ- mectutm- 
but which has^usually a miXtzn bat><U. . 

#J A. The specif ic.universe of the pedagogical disburse is ■ 
constituted By: " 
\* ■ (1) a purely pedagogical part - with reference to a written code< 

(2) facultative complements (anecdotes /ill ustrations) « with w 
reference to an oral.code: \ 

(3) a^free discussion 7 M spontanieous" discourse. 
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B, The pedagogical strategy is characterized by: 

the importance of the metatext: it general ly precedes the text, 
a difference with the spontaneous language; it is .integrated 
. in._the .preparatory -phw>s- of the dtscourset normally TnipTica ted 
by the outline, and often appears explicitely, 
(9) S; Ja/d^t handed r;en ska vi kanske prata 1 ite grann oni. 

[Well/that stuff with tte r;s shall perhaps go a little into.] 
SF: Aion ottaa muutamia esimerkkeja sitten. 

[Now I intend to take a few examples 'then. J 
A competitor to the metatext in this presentative role is the special 
use of topical ization . 

{?.) the pseudo-dialogue: here the aitwiocjattue modality is 
dominating and permits the introduction of "artificial" Rhemes. One can 
observe the correlation of semantic difficulty (ie. of the matter to 
be presented) with the use" of a familiar style marked by the' accumulation 
of phatics and of what I call the wunc <jx t av v. 'paAticf pa (French 
"partiicule* enonciatives" , PEN) . Let us mentfon here some of the points 
developed in. a special study (1980) about PEN . 

The' PEN are manifested by a* series of anomalies: 
^ - cDntradictory influence (reenforcing, weakening) 

- variable syntactic incidence (word, sentence) 

- resistence to transposition (translation) 

.- condemned semantics (they are classified by grammars as "filler 
wordp"). * 
The PEN cannot be dissociated -from the linguistic situation; they 
underscore the importance of the code; their multitude in spoken 
discourse symbolizes the fundamental difference of density between the 
oral and the written form. Language as ajjofeen is a process of eZabMoutAjon : 
The PEN provide resting places for the speaker, they contribute to 
making explicit the way the speaker thinks his. utterance must be / 
integrated into the communicative-contexts ,~ 

Finally this study suggest a general change of the linguistic 
perspective: » 

- Syntactic categories are broken down PEN among clitics (S ja, 
vd( t nog; SF -hanf-haii, -pa/-pa t -kb\!-k(tanl~kMn t etc, ) , 
adverbs (S nu, iQtn; SF ntjLtaa.6 'now, again', etc.), conjunctions 
(SF fcim), adjectives (SF wXlainw, &mwnvn, etc.), pronouns 

(S vto); 
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- speech* is/restructuredl the use of PEN is a phenomenon of 
".langue";. a : ^ . •■ " • , s ' - 1 

- e/pressivity is no'longer leftat the margins;, - - 
_\ w - the Conclusion eVen contributes to. the theoretical issues 

^ . concerned wi\h'modatcty. . 
/The pseudo-dialogue of pedagogical discourse 1s punctuated by PEN; most 
utterances are opened by an aff irmative { PEN (S ja, jo; SF joo), or by 
a suspensive* ojne (with a very slight variation - S ni, SF no > L «a 
v 'well'). The questions are often addressed by the speaker \o himself: 
* (10) S Och vad menar jag dh med-prosod1n? 

. 'And so what do I mean witfh proso'dy?^ 
, they can also^e Impersonal: 

SF Mi on tempuksen ja moduksen suhdeT 

'What is the relation between the tense arfti the mood?', x 
or they can be turned directly to the addressee: 
* ° SF Miten monte eri sananmuotoa syntyy jos ()?~tfita arvaisitte? 

'How many wordforms will appear if ()? What would you guess?' 
C. The main devices for organising the information: 

(1) Topiealization : th§ heads of paragraphs, often as a cleft, 
announce the main subjects to bejtreated, according to a 
preestabl ished program; . 

S Intonatiort och uttal 

'Intonation and pronunciation 1 

Prosodin/kvanti teten 

'The prosody/the quantity' 

SF Uudempi Ideliteoria 

'The newer linguistic theory' » 

Tekstilingvistiikka 
'Textl inguistlcs 1 

Kontrasti i vinen analyysi 

'Contrastive analysis' - expanded into (^subparagraph) 

virheanalyysi 

' error analysis ' 
and interl inguatutkimus 

'interlingual research'. 

(2) Rhematization: from the view point of informativ.e charge, 
pedagogical discourse seems ~toT>"e~ marked by an intense topical ization , 
but the balance between old and new eleit&nts is secured by a recurrent 
device of mwneAatlon , a special type of rhematization which shows the 
didactic purpose of the text (dialogue is mainly absent in didactic 
discourse), ; 

5 ■ 
I 
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(11) S Det ar de TUNGA ordkl asserna/fcl 1 ts£ substantiv/huvudterb 

och en del ".betydelsebarande. adjektiv - * 

• 'Thes.ft are the HEAVY wordclasses/ie. substantives/main verbs 
and a number of meaningful adjectives 1 V 
* * • $ 4 * 

.SF Morfeemiluokkia on kuusi tassa/eli kanta/passii vi/tempus/ 

* modus/persoona/enklitit ja liitepa^tikkelit. 

'There are six morphemclasses here/in other words tb^root/ 
the passive/the tense/the moad/the person/the clitics and 
the particles 1 

A good example of combined tcontcai tohibion and enumeration is: 

(12) L (k p t) Muhtimat/hSlliflit £511 ft nu/ahte/DON BOAOAK K-jienain/ 
, MI BOAHTIP P-jie*^in/ja mi h$l ii6ivcciimet doallat'dan mi 

^ , ovdal lea cSllojun T-jienain/BOAHTIT ja B0A€AT. (...) . 

Seamma guaska dakkar sSniid go BOADAM/mas haiiitftt muhtimat 
^ callit M-jiena/ja mi fas hSl iidivcciimet c^l 1 ft BOABAN (...)' 

"(k p Some/wish to write so/that/DON B0ABAK ("you come")*- 
. * with the sound K/MI BOAHTIP ("we "come") with the sound P/ 

and we would wish to keep it as it has been written before 
the sound T/BOAHTIT and BOADAT. .(...)• The same thing concerns c 
such words as BOABAM ("I come")/in which some wish a M/and 
we again wouVd wis* to write BOADAN (.'..). + 

(3) Emphasis: in "teacher talk" we' can observe a systematization 

of the selective and contrastive values of Emphasis whenever there is , 

a more personal contribution of the, leacher. In its extreme form, 

^ Emphasis means the emphatic real ization of a whole utterance, ieven a 

series of utterances. The utixola oh.thi uUvtanct is then contrasted to 

the rest of the text, but. nothing is contrasted within the utterance* 

This devise, to be attributed to the'use of dictation , a remnant of the 

magistral talk, is apparently one of the irreducible elements of. 

pedagogical strategy.; % * 

. - the. punctual Emphasis can fall upon any .word , even a' particle 

or a casual suffix: • 

SF puotsalaisi-lla niin kun/SuomalaisillaKlN 

* . ■* 'For Swedes as well as for Finns -TOO' 

- the contrastive value of Emphasis appear most clearly when 
usetf- ■wrtrpainrr-' ' r : ~ } . . 



\ . • » 

In fact, although iconical enumeration is obviously very recurrent in 
a pedagogical corpus, a similar use of it has been found in spontaneous 
language (cf. Fernandez 1981), even *in the form of a "circular cohesion" 
(1982b:. 260 ff^). .-. f v 
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. (13) S VI talar naturligtvis^ inte om [&GIERNA forsta dan/ men vi 
GOR accentsrna* * J 0 

' We'. don/ 1 speak of course jrfrtHe RULES the first day/ 
but we DO the accents/ t • 

SF Ei ole kyse vain siita ettS foneemiVARASTO/eroaa vain 
nimenomaan siitS ehkS ettS foneenriSUHTEET ovat erilaisia. 
•The question is not only about the STOCK of phonemes/ - 
which differs but precisely about maybe th RELATIONS 
between the phonemes that are different/ 

Another question would bfc to what extent some items have a propensity 

to Emphasis, for instance proper names as quoted, foreign words in the 

middle of the sentence; a special group in my corpus is constituted by . 

nationaLUy and tangfyge names: 

(14) L MSinna^et oazfu ahte/nuppistSvvala U ja 0 merken/couvvu 
soahpamu$a magrja ALBMOGHD GASKASAS vieru/ige dusSe SUOMA 
vieru * 
•One can mention that/the marking of the U and 0 in the 
second syllable/ follows after that agreement the INTERNA- 
TIONAL habit/and not only the FINNISH on.e' - • - 

- long Emph&t><ti t for instance, 

(t5) SF ASTEVAtHTELU EI Ott^WNTEELlilNEN ILMIO VAAN SE ON/ 
PUHJAASTI MORFOLOGINEN ILMIO. 

'Consonant gradation is not a phonetic phenomenon but it 
is/a purely morphological phenomenon 1 , 

is realized with strong accentijation (regular, on the first syllable)* 
slow rhythmand distinctive articulation, all tff which are normally 
characteristic of Emphasis in Finnish. In the utAAJUnguAAtui dimension, 
this >long Emphasis, as a strong declaration of principle, is linked to • 
an idtotoQAJial Intention as .seen from an extract of Sami discourse, on 
the boundary between pedagogicalTand pol7tica1*Tpeech (the discussion 
is about the opportunity for a unified orthography and the speaker is 
one of the Sami tochers from Finland who have strongly critisized the .. 
project) \, 

~*(16) L (Oktasas callenvtiohki) suopmelas lahtuid mielas dat lea 
ERENOAMAS DARBBA$LA$ JA VEALTAMEAHTTUN/MUHTO/I OKTASAS ' 
CALLENVUOHKI OAtCO SAMEGIELA BILIDIT/dasa i leat mis vSrri/ 
mi fertet 4oal1at juogalSgan NJUOLGGU L1NJA, 
'(common orthography) from the point of view of the Finnish 
members it is QUITE IMPORTANT AND ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY/BUT/ 
COMMON ORTHOGRAPHY MUST NOT DESTROY THE SAMI LANGUAGE/we- 
. can't afford that/we must hold a STRAIGHT LINE on that' - 
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Will this vision be considered as too universalistic? But every science 

proceeds with»a dialectic movement and* in my opinion, one can never stress 

to sufficient degree how complementary Typological descriptio/is and 

research upon universal s are. • 

Are we to study mere syntactic devices - like Word order - for 

(reach language as internal systems? To answer this, I alloft myself to . 

paraphrase one of my Sami teacher informants (1.6): 

it is quite important and absolutely necessary, BUT (MUHTO), the 
study of grammar must not destroy the language as living, we cannot 
afford that}* We must hold a straight fine on that. 

CDA AND TEACHING OF FRENCH IN FENNO-SCANDIA . - 

The* two main phrases which I underscored in a recen.t series of lectures 
at different Finnish universities on "Contrastive Discourse Analysis" 
(spring 1982) were: • K 

- exercises in analysing thematic components and thematic.al 
progressi on , and 

- special attention to be paid to the Entmciatlvz Pa/UlcieA , <which 
are essential for personal communication; in f/imch 'the difficulty 
involved is due to 

(a) the grammatical disagreement ' 

- sometimes there is no agreement eg. 
Tiens! Vous voil?! 

- sometimes there is air agreement eg. 

Dis-donc, tu pourrais t'excuser! ... 
Dites-donc, vous pourriez vous excuser!__ .„ ** ~~ 

(b) as in other languages',' the^h'on -literal meaning, even an apparent 
semantical incoherence, eg. 

Allez, vous pouvez rester, va! ^ 
As far as the PEN are concerned , dictionaries a reJOTftj^. help. 



A-good method for studing discourse devices^ jfHHreign language 
turned, out to be the one presented by J; Del isle (rroOj./lt aims at v 
^nderl i n i n g r • 

- the limitations of lexicographic works; 

- the distinction between equivalences of Signification vs. 
equivalences of meaning. 

It was originally intended for translators of English into Frencfi, but 
was used with similar success ig Finnish classes. The* main point is 
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that one builds up three columns with the "difficult" words or utterances 
in the left one; the students are asked to write in the central column 
the different meanings they come across 'through knowledge ar with the 
help of a dictionary. The last column is filled when Wffe whole text to 
be translated has been given. This method intends to prove that: 

(a) in a contg& the different parts of a discourse lose their 
potentialities of signification and acquire one single meaning (the 
other ones do not even come to the mind of the translator), 

(b) the linguistic signification and the contextual^mean^ng may 
soi^times agree. 

(c) in a situation of communication other signs acquire a meaning 
which cannot be guessed from the individual meanings at the 
language level . 

Another type of exercise is very near the classical "explication de 
texte": 

1. find the keys of the text that can locate and determine the 
context; 

2. find the non-linguistic knowledge necessary for its understanding; 

3. trace out the? allusions and the embedded statements and 

4. interpret certain words, syntagms or idioms semantical ly. 

As an illustration, /I will here make a few comments on the results of 
a tentative analysik and translation into Finnish and Swedish of a 
colloquial spoken text recorded on the (French) radio but imitating 
natural conversion. 1 Let us concentrate upon a few lines thatWre 
translated by a group of ten students: 

"(Est-ce que vous §tes content de la tSISvision?) 4 
a/ Ah ben ce serait difficile de\'Stre Monsieur. 
■ b. Parce que/en d&pit du changement du 10 Mai Monsieur/la DROITE/ 

la DROITE continue a* dfctenir toutes les ^ommandes de 1 1 info rma't ion \ 

c. Et en particular sur TF1/sur AntennjB 2 et sur FR3 ( - en 
particulier. . .?) : 

d. Je vais vou$^re Monsieur/c'est d&goutant!" 

The most important points to be discussed were th& following: 

1. "Monsieur^Mn -the sense of "Sir" has no direct equivalent, in 
Finnish; lieASta is too solemn in usual conversation. It could easily be 

Vor a more thorough analysis of the contrastive problems raised, 
v see Fernandez 1982b. \ 
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considered, as art expletive 1n (b), but 1n (a) and (d) 1t was felt to 
add to the elocutive strenght^of the text that 1t had to bg replaced ' 
by another device. The right solution seems to be to^d phatics in 
order to compensate for thejndividual apostrophe: KylikkuutkaaA 
( 'listen indeed' ). * \ 

2. The cultural/historical-pol itical allusion to the "changement 
du 10 Mai" had to be understood, and the Idiomatic use of the Finnish 
formulation to be known: instead of the date, the nature of the event 
had to be defined through vatta vaMui (' the power changed') rather 
than qtiat muuXXui (things changed', which was too allusive) or hatli- 
twb vcuihtui ('the government' changed' , too punctual), \ 

3. The ..reference to information monopoly was even more v del icate. 
"Les commandes de T information" is a very concrete image, and m«st of 
the translators tried render it* by an expression containing kctilw&dn-* 
'in their hands' - tindowv&litijkAm tangcut ('the threads of the trans- 
mission of information') - or haliuuman '1n their power' - t&hkaaA 
tuotlt ('the Important seats', etc.). It vAuld be more natural to say 
that the Right(ists) vdlvoo ('control') $&dotuAtoinUntaa/ti<LdotuAvMi- 
neAM/tAzdlttamlbtci ('the activity of information/the means of informa- 
tion'/the information'^rocess' ). 

4. The knowledge of the (foreign) cul tural background is also a 
determining factor in translating utterance (e): it we^s either under- 
translated (literal use of the three'TV channels) or overman si a ted 
('the 1st one/the 2nd one and all the other channels'), which both 
mis&d'the point. Here the most explicit way of transmitting the speaker 
irony is the transposition of rthe names of the channels into Finnish 
background; ("particularly" and then quoting all the Finnish channels 
existing) vahAinkin tfkkoAkanavalla ja kakkoAella. 

5'. The colloquial character of the text implied some hard choices, 
for* instance the choice of the. Insulting adjectives: would "disgusting" 
be the usual inhottavaa or stronger (even 'far-fetched) expressions like 
tthkM/kuuotAavaa/dlytontd/k^ There were as many 

solutions as there were answers given and only a closer stydy of the 
situation (origin, age, relationship, intentions of the speakers) would 
allow us to judge: all of them express the* same kind of repulsion in 
variable degrees. 
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Even the correct interpretation of the opening PEN "Ah be ? n" needs 
a deep reflection about its connotations (marked by its intonation, by 
the connection with other phatics or addressing titles; "Ah ben... 
Monsieur"). 



In conclusion, it could be pointed out that spontaneous speech, although 
fascinating and necessary*, may not be the most best frame to begin the 
practising of CDA, at least not as isolated from other fields of 
language use. The picture of everyday communication can be constructed 
as well from more fixed uses like languages for special purposes. 
Finally I would like to mention the interdisciplinary Project we h^ve 
undertaken at the D.I.S.C.O.S.S. 1 , which is now expanding into an 
international research group including Finnish and Swedish scholars, 
entitled "Le Di/scours ConVastif de Special it6 (f ranco-nordique)". 
One of the main themes is theoretical, "Semantics and pragmatics of 
scientific discourse: a contrastive approach", the other practical, 
"Pedagogy and/ translation of the specialized discourse". One of the 
objectives will be to show in what measure the commun^c<ttcue aVuUzq^va 
in such situations differ between two languages ,ie. two societies, both 
in realisation and modal isation. In addition, effective and significantly 

^implif ied^rfejuijers should be composed with native language of the target 

deader population in mind.^ 



Association "Discours ContraStif Scientifique et de Speciality"*, 
ParisjUfrom 1980). 



2 The contrastive work will be continued. An international conference 
was held in 1983* The proceedings will be published in Fernandez (ed.) 
1983. 
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* CULTURAL EFFECT ON THE COMPREHENSIBILITY OF 
READING TEXTS 



M. Al-Rufai 



.1. Introduction 



\ 



"What are you reading? my lord," Hamlet asked. "Words, words, words',", 
he answered. What he, perhaps, meant by this was words strong together 
in sentences put down in a certain corwk for written communication. 

Landor supports this idea by stat^^that "a sentence, no less than 
each of its parts, is a creature of social convention". Casier (in 
Grennberg 1971:49) points out that "the difference between languages 
derives less from differences in sounds and signs than from differences 
Of world-view"* These differences of world-view have been neglected in 
„the teaching of reading in Iragi Schools and universities. Reading has 
been, fbr years, a problematic issue in comprehension lessons. Efforts 
have been directed towards the improvement of the reading act and 
process. Nevertheless, our students cannot read efficiently. They fail 
to extract implied and inferential meanings out of a reading text, 
especially that of literary literature (test result analysis reveals . i 
this fact). 

Emphasis has been put on the teaching of linguistics, the Structural 

aspect of language, which the most easily analysed, described, and taught. 

This could, however, be a drawback to communication, whether spoken or 

Written. "It is hot certain that teaching knowledge about language helps 

us in any way" (Cazden in Stub 1975:289). In this sense "linguistics is 

at one. a.nd_Jthe^saq)e time helping and retarding us in our exploration of 

experience, and the detail of these process of help and hindrance are 

deposited in the subtler meaning of different cultures" (Sapir in Hoijer 

1971:97). Hoijer (1971) states on the cover of his book that "language 

of different societies do not make the same sense out of the same reality*", 

4ft 

Sapir # (in Hoijer 1971:95) makes it clear that language culture ^are held 
to be inseparable", though each can mope or less be studied independently 
of the other.. ^ ■ " • 
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2. Purpose 

The ever increasing concern with reading comprehension at all 
levels has stimulated an interest in looking deep into the meaning of 
reading; reading into its culturally, oriented meaning that has arisen 
out of the interaction between linguistic and culture. Hence this paper 
is to show that there is no way that written language can fully communi- 
cate without encompassing cultural meaning. That is to say, culture 
constitutes an important part of the general study of written communi- 
' cation. 

The study of the reading act and process can indepi be a centre of 
a culturally constituted linguistics, in communities/and in social 
sciences. Our interest does not lie in questions such as what this form, 
or formed class, means but, instead, in the question in what manner a 
language o^anizes, through its structural semantic system, the world 
of experience in wh.ich its speakers live? To quote Sapir (in Mandlebaum 
1949:10-11), "as our scientific experience grows we must learn to figftt 
the implications of language". 'The fruit ripe in the sun' is by its 
linguistic form. a member of the same relational clasw>f experience as 
'the woman works in the kitchen'. Sapir reports (in Hoijer 1971:98) that 
"it is necessary to concentrate on those structural patterns of language 
that have definable semantic correlates, and omit those which survive 
only in purely grammatical function", because not all the structural 
patterns of a reading text have the same degree of semantic importance. ' 

Since the diversity of psycho-sociol inguistics presents itself as 
•a complex problem in many sectors of life-education, national development, 
and written communication - it is hypothesised here that when the social 
environment (culture) of a reading text is not familiar to a reader, 
comprehension is blurred and lacking. The more familiar a reader is with 
the cultural background of a reading selection, the better his comprehen- 
sion is. The appropriate question is: How should a comprehensive defini- 
tion of reading and its component parts be provided and illustrated? 

Since "languages differ markedly from each other, so we should 
expect tofind significant and formidable barriers to cross-cultural 
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communication and understanding" (Hoijer 1971:94). Not only languages 
but'also cultures differ. The study of cultural differences, in addition 
to that of linguistics, might solve the problem of reading interpretation 
to a great extent. This belief has both necessitated and facilitated 
an extensive investigation into the act of reading comprehension (Al- 
Rufai 1969). At this point, though, it seems proper to provide a compre- 
hensive definition 'of reading and its constituent parts. 

3. Definitions » 

A comprehensive definition of the reading act presupposes a brief 
account of each. of its components. . 

A close look at Figure 1 reveals that £he act of reading consists 
of two major parts: (1) the lexico-grammaticaY (linguistic) elements on 
the left half of the figure, and (2) the socio-psychological elements, 
on the right half on the figure, within a historical and geographical* 
context. The situation is conceived as a network of relationships that 
hold among social, psychological, lexical and linguistic factors which ; 
; collectively supply meaning. Meaning is in the centre jpf the figure. 
Words are read and interpreted individually as lexis, and collectively, 
as they are arranged in an acceptable manner, as syntax and if they are 
to be produced orally, as phonology. Yet all these give but half of the 
meaning to be deducted out of a reading passage. The other half, which 
completes the meaning, is its socio-psychological element. 

There is, however, no intention of going here be^d^e^-surface" " 
o/f the controversial definitions of JJngu. jstfesrThere are those, Chomsky 
and his fellow trahsTormationalTsts^ who believe that language is 
knowledge. (Chomsky J955), and those who look at language as behaviour 
(Hal 1 i day 1978). Although Hymes's (1964) Concept of communicative 
competence, which is fully supported here, implies that language is 
knowledge, it necessitates a theory of relating knowledge to behaviour 
in language study which is beneficial in the reading act and process. 

The psychological element moulds the writer-reader view-point and 
impression of what is written and read respectively. Yet, both the writer 
and reader are affected by 'the social peculiarities of> any one society 
in which they lived and stfll live. Societies change with develpoment 
through time and differ from a geographical point of view- Not only 
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Figure 1. A representation of the components of reading 
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re^tjirr-butra^ and the agricultural and industrial products 

determine, to. a great extent, the abilities and habits of both the 
writer and the reader. 

Since through previous tests (Al-Rufai 1969, 1980, and classroom 
tests) we have known all the linguistic elements which impair our 
learner's comprehension, this work has primary been concerned with the 
effect of cul tural -interaction on the comprehenSibil ity of . the reading 
text. The proper question to be asked here seems to be: What is culture? 

Culture, as Taylor puts it, is "th&t^omplex whole which includes 
law, customs^ and any other capabilities and habits acquired be man as 
a member of society" (Hoijer in Hymes 1964:455). The complement Taylor's 
definition, we employ Word's (in Hymes 1964:36) definition, who according 
to which "culture consists of whatever it is one has to know or believe 
in order .to ^operate in a manner acceptable to its members, and do so in 
any role that they accept for anyone of themselves". Culture, then, is 
an organization, and not, of things, /people, behaviour or emotions. It 
consists only of the cohcept&~qf things which people have in their'fflinds 
but also of the way those things are perceived, related, and interpreted. 
What people say, do, feel, and believe are the products of . their social* 
environment. In this sense, a society's language is the product^of its 
culture and therefore an inseparable aspect of it. Thus, the frequent 
claim that language and culture are two independent acts does nfot make 
any fruitful impression on those who are engaged .in tbe process of the 

act of reading. % — — - 1 

— 4re**-(^rn-i1yn-e^^ language to culture in the 

same way in'which a part is related to a whole. A part, then, cannot 
provide meaning fully, unless the whole of which it is a part is known. 
It is clear that language, is "one Qf the many capakfrtries which must be 
acquired tq deduce meaning out of any reading material. \ 
. . In the'Tfght of the above discussion, , it seems that language is I 
not, as Chomsky and other transformationalists see it, lexico-syntactid 
units. Language, most of the time, is larger than a sentence; it could 
be a*JJaragraph, a chapter* and even a whole book^ for example: Paragrapl 
writing has been recently proved,/ by research, to be affected by 
cultural tradition (Connor and McCagg 1983). . 1 
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The study of language should be looked at in a broader sense. It 

should be expanded to include psychorsociol inguistics. These aspects of 

language, psychology, sosiology, and linguistics, can only be divided 

and .separated for an immediate objective of research. or pedagogy. 
♦ 

4. The Procedure 

\* 

Now that the' act and process of reading and their component parts 
have been defined; attention is paid to the construction of a reading 
test battery; The question which arise in this context are: 

• 1. What should be tested? 
.2. What material should be used? 

3. What items should be Selected? " 

4. What subjects f and how, should be drawn from the 
entire population? 

4. 1 . The Material ... 

All types of reading material involve some cultural element. The 
degree of that involment differs," of bourse, from law to medicine, 
i^ 1 i^!° s JjLjllil 1 ^ a fi^-arehee^gy- . Bu t, l i Lemurr 

se*ems to be richer in the embodiment of cultural factors ; Literature is 
what students fail to comprehend fully, and literature makes the material 
for the test. It remains to find out what branch of literature is to be 
used for this purpose. SipCe novels and plays are rather long, it was 
decided to use poetry. This, decision was supported by what Hoijer (in 
Hymes 1964:92) says of the .comprehension of a piece of'poetry; He says * 
that "the understanding of a simple poem, for instance, involves not * 
merely an understanding of the. single words in their average significance 
but a full comprehension of the whole life of the community as- it is 
mirrored in words or as it is suggested by their overtones". 

4.2 The Construction of the test 

It is evident from what has been said above that both the study of ■' 
lihguisticsand culture play a significant role in the totality of'the 
reading act. Consequently the test is made up of three parts: (1) that 
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which gives lexical meaning: (2) that which produces meaning from* 
s y nt a x; and (3) that whi eh-de-tee^-fneani-ng-otrt' of tTie cultural contex. 
Each of these parts comprises "six questions, The test battery has 18- 
questions all together and the intention is to find out which part, 
and which question in each part, constitutes the major problem in the 
test both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

An identical battery of tests was designed for cul tural points 
5 t|jat were similar to those of Iraqi culture. 

o 

4.3 The Test It4nis • ' 

The i'tems, both lexical and syntactic, were selected on the ground 
that they would not create difficulties for the readers. But, in the 
first version of the test, cultural items were not similar to those of 
Iraqi culture. In the second version of the test cultural items were 
similar. This was prepared to^find out if the performance of the readers was 
better in the second te$t than in the first one. >* 

The answer to each problem required a tick or a single word only, 

4.4 The Selection of the jiubjec 

The whole population of three third^year classes whose instructor 
I was were diosen to be the subjects of the test. Many Arab, non-Iraqi, 
students were included in this jfepulation*. Their answers were separated 
from the others to find out whwmer the Arabs, whose social environment 
was different, differed in their answers from, the Iraqtsv The 'number. of 
the testees was 100; there were two Tunisians, '24 Palestinians 4 , and the 
rest were Iraqi, The weakness of this populat ion is,V)f course, the 
limited number of the subjects. 

4.5 The Application of the Ttfst 

Two quiet, comfortable rooms, which were known to be suitable for 
exams, were prepared. Seven' reliable colleagues were asked to help in 
the administration of the test. We were eight, fpurjn each room. When 
the students were ready, the first test papers were distributed together 
with 'the answer sheets. At the end of the time allocated, the answer 
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sheets and test papers were collected. The second tesV was administered^ 
under the same conditions two weeks later. AnsWer sheets were marked 
to be analysed and interpreted. 

i 

5. The Analysis of thejest 

• Thi data was submitted to statistical methods of analysis. The 
means, standard deviations, ^percentages, and correlation coefficient 
of the raw data were calculated. 

The .means of the syntactic tests were rather high in both versions 
of the test with a small standard deviation, while the means of the 
lexical items vjere si ightly above average with a larger standard deviation 
than of A the syntactic test. On the contrary, the means of the cultural 
items in the first version of the test, where they were unfamiliar to 
the readers, were rather low with a large standard deviation. The -g 
cultural items in .the second version of the test, where the items were . 
familiar, showed high means and low Standard deviations. The total 
comprehension means of the first test was below average with a compara- 
tively high standard deviation, while that of the second test was above 
average with a relatively lafge standard deviation. (The formulas- jind . 
figures are excluded in order to give the article its reasonable length.) 

The correlation coefficient between the two halves of the first 
test was low. The correlation coeff icient-between the two halves of the 
second test was high, and significant at 0.01. At the same time a low 
correlation coefficient was established between the two versions of the v 
test, that of the familiar culture and that of the unfamiliar one. 

Further more, the mean, u standard deviation and percentage of each 
item was calculated and their relative difficulties were established. 
The correlation^coefficients between and within the test items were „ 
also calculated. The syntactic items were highly ^correlated and signifi- 
cant at 0.01. The correlation coefficient between the syntactic elements, 
on the one hand, and that of the cultural items, on the other, was not ». 
significant. The correlation coefficient between the lexical items and 
the cultural items was significant at 0.05. The cultural items between 
the two versions of the test were insignificant correlated. 
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the differences of the means and correlation coefficients between 
the Iraqi readers' performance and that of the other non-Iraqi Arabs 



ypfijlQt sTqnTfica^ ed throughout. ) f 

6. The Interpretation of the Test 



Looking back at the analysis of theHata it seemrquvte~dbvious 
that syntax has hardly anything to do with the understanding of the 
cultural background of a reading extract. This, of course, doesn't mean 
that the recognition of syntactic, forms does not help in reading compre- 
hension. It does help interpretation to a great extenc^ but it is not 
the be-all and the end-all of the act Q.freading. • ^ 

The^ results reported in the graph of chapter 5 clearly show that 
syntax does not hel'p much in the understanding of the culture, of those 
-Whn use the laqgfjaqtt as a mother tnnrjnn Thr khi^ - p CQtftd perhaps t PBT " 



possible. Syntax is the product of culture. It was^pnly invented for 
the purpose of human coifmunication. Knowing lexis is a different matter. 
Knowing lexis of a reading text helps greatly towards understanding the 
cultural background; sometimes, a wordembodies a major part of that 
culture* * , - ■ 

The correlations found between the test items also confirm that 
cuUut^jmdersiai^^ — 
rules. Understand ing^culture is affected by vocabulary. 

Surprisingly the non-Iraqi Arab and the Iraqi performances were 
.rather identical. This demonstrates that as long as the culture is 
unknown it hiakes no difference who the reader is. 

* -* 
7. Cbnclusi )h „ 

The conclusion to be drawn from what has been said above is that 
culture, though closely related to'the other aspects of language, is a 
separate entity in its Own right. Therefore, it should be taught to 
enhance the improvement of the reading act and process. That is especially 
so in reading literature; the novels, drama, and poetry. 

It is obvious that, when the cultural^ background of a reading text 
is not familiar, comprehension is rather ^pbor. On the contrary, when 
readers are fanriliar with culture of the language, their reading 



Interpretation 1s good., To quote Stub (1975:289), M Communi/«t1ve 
Competence Implies a., knowledge of both .linguistic and Soclol 1ngu1st1c 
- rules: d InoHredg-eVtrTlimr^oTcrsT^oth of language (1nthe narrow 
-?ewe,uf pliunulogy;-5yntax, and Semantics J, and of the so cTarw or ld In 
Which 1t must be used." 

* Greenberg (1971:274) believes that "linguistics 1s a social science. 
The^ery TOt^fP^hwgoage-preiwp pofl e s o so e4^-§wu^wh1cit^em{4<)y4-i4^ 
as means of communication" and "language as a highly complex body of • 
learned behaviour forms a part of the cultural heritage of the community 
which uses it. Indeed 1t has a central traits within and across social 
groups." From this point of view, linguistics may be concluded to be a 
specialized branch of cultural anthropology, the general science which 
is concerned with behaviour. "Language', 1n short, 1s.the--m.iWor of both 
history and culture", says Greenberg (1971, back cover). ' • 

Years ago, Thorndike, the famous psychologist, rightly pointed 



tout: "Reading" 1s tmnKIng", It foll ows thaf rT l fld l ny I s ' n uL mw Httg- 



Iwords In an expressive style (rhetoric), but it 1s an act of decipher- 
fing meanirfg out of the constituent |1ements and their relationships 
trfn'ch participates 1n the construction of language. ^ 
Let us go back to Figure 1, which seems to be a piece of-fabric, 
The left side, of the figure represents its warp and the right side 
stands for 1ts*weft. Reading and appreciation should be rectfgnizJd and 
assimilated according to the nature of this fabric'.. Reading, therf, is 
to be understood 1n terms of a rule of use stated in terms of tN 
language and the environment. 

It is a well established fact that the socio-cultural environment 
of the western world differs from that. of the Arab world, though; today 
to a lesser extent than in. the past. This change, however^took/place 
troughVdevelpoment: educational, economical, political, and so fan. 

It seems that Iraqi readers who are quite familiar with the struc- 
ture of the English language fall to grasp the fullmeaning of/a reading 
text. The reason 1s, apparently, the differences which exist bttween 1 
the two cultures. This assumption 1s to be verified 1n test construction 
analysis and Interpretation. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SOME PARAMETERS OF 
TEXTL1NGUISTICS' ON. CONTRASTIVE. ANALYSIS 



Vesna Polovlna 

U niveAtxUti. o{ Belgrade 



In this paper an attempt will be made to present some of the 
results of # wider research programme dealing with some syntactic forms 
of emphasis in English and Serbo-Croatian^ 

The following forms of emphasis which have been analysed in written 
texts are, the following: /tepitLtijon, cl<Lht-6w£vn<ia> p mid oKdeA and 
itaKinitnti print* nf t^p gffl t encj (included as a graphic mean s of 
showing the author's placing of emphasis). These' forms have earlier 
been described in various" degrees of detail, but such. analyses have 
usually been confined to the examination of each of them separately, 
and were done mostly within the context of a sentence. 

Since textlinguistics gives jew methodological tools for the 
description of the phenomena described earlier within other tfeoretical 
frameworks v the syntactic forms of emphasis have not only beert considered 
from the viewpoint of their formal internal" struck — 
function, but also from the viewpoint^ their position within wider, / 
textual units, 1e. paragraph, chapter and the whole text} That is, the 
forms of emphasis have been studied in their relationship with Jthtf 
linguistic context within which they occur and. the logico-semantic 
structure of the wider unit. An attempt has been made to account for 
the similarities and differenced between English and Serbo-Croatian 
in view of thes^parameters. -.(ft 

The corpus Included the following works: Tfte GinJU orf SlzndeA Moan* 
and ToAAitoKial MghU by Muriel Spark; Anglo-Saxon KtZLtudoA by Angus 
Wil|pn; V/iam faiom I6*en to BitchA by Raymond Williams; and their 
translations in Serbo-Croatian, ' 

The results of the study can be summarized as fpllows: 

Emphasis is a universal linguistic phenomenon. It is a feature of 
both written and spoken language which occurs 1fl every style and re- 
gister and. can be expounded by phonological, syntactic, lexical , tmd 
semantic means of language organization* Therefore, it cannot be neg- 
lected or omitted from a jtescriptipn a language on account of 



being "an exception to the rule". 

The analysis of the corpus showed that emphasis cannot be connected 
solely to some sort of "emotional expressiveness! 1 , "stylistic effect", 
etc. Even when we can talk about emphasis in this sense, it does not 
seem sufficient to consider it only within the grammar of the sentence. 
It seems obvious that, once "expressiveness 11 is included within the 
domain of the notion. of emphasis, we must be able to link "expressive- 
ness" to some other linguistic and extralinguistic components of the 
language situatif 

Emphas 

function, and different ways of emphasizing shouttf'&e^related to larger 
textual units which seem to determine^ the occurrence of these forms. • 
The context may range from only one single sentence to a f)art of the 
paragraph, vthe whole paragraph, a chapter, or the whole text. Each of 
the 

forms of emphas 

Within a text as a whole (eg., a novel), repetition is potentially 



situation* " — . 

isis is^nditioned by the larger context. It h^iis-t^ctual 



levels of | textual organization seems to-^ttract one or two of the 
ns of emphasis listed. * 



' the most convenient form of emphasis. Within a par ayi ophi Lliu nw*t- 



dominant forms are cl^ft and pseudo-cleft sentences; word order varia- 
tions seem to be restricted to the context of One, or less often a few, 
surrounding sentences. Italicized words and morphemes, which convey 
the author's, decisions as to the placing of special emphasis and reflect 
certain intonational changes o/thp spoken language, are confined in , 
the present corpus to the context of otie op two sentences at most. 

Each one of the forms of emphasis will now be considered separa-., . 
tely. It was hypothesized that wpeXition as a means of emphisis would 
not show any significant differences between English and Serbo-Croatian, 
as it is fairly easy to retain the same^forms and meanings where 
necessary. In most cases, this was foun^ to be the case: there were no 
significant differences which would undeVmine the possibility of 
congruent translation of repetition from We language into the other. 

When textual parameters were appliedlto the analysis of the 
corpus, it was found out that repetitions of text-units consisting of 
several sentences were in direct proportion to the scope of the macro-, 
text within Which they occurred. The same relationship was retained 
in the translation. Repetitions for emphasis\usually occurred at the . 
final or initial position of a paragraph, rarely in th$ middle. In 
dialogues, repetiticjnpwas mainly connected with the change of topic* 
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the transition from one logicb-semantic unit into another. 

The differences which we found between the English and Serbo- 
Croatian texts were not due to any linguistic factors but to the 
translator's wrong interpretation of the meaning, ie. the semantic $• 
function of repetition in the original text.. 

Cleft sentences usually occur at the beginning of a paragraph, I 
less of ten at the end, and rarely in the middle. Even when they do 
occur in t^b middle of a paragraph, they either conclude or begin 
a smaller textual unit^within the paragraph, such a unit being defi- 
nable on certain logico-semantic grounds. For example, cleft sentences 
mark the £hd to a passage of general thinking and the beginning of a 
passage of particular exemplification, or the change from analytical 
reasoning \into generalizations, and so on. The second semantically 
important function of cleft sentences in the. corpus was to adhere a 
contrast^ meaning to something that had already been mentioned in 
the text. 



Ihe SfcroO-CPOatlM Lranslatiuris tfu flolTshow any significant dif- 
ferences in the placing itJFThe equivalent forms for English tleft 



IFoatlwi Lransla 
placing uFThe 

^sentences. As a result of the lack of an equivalent syntactic form 
in Serbo-Croatian, where we have to use certain lexical items to convey 
the right degree of emphasis, the translation of these sentences how- 
ever presents a problem to the translator. In many cases, the emphasis 
is lost irt the translation* This can then rresult in differences in 
the focusing of the reader's attention and, consequently, in a some- 
what^ slower processing of the text. 

Not many examples of emphatic word order were found in the English 
^ texts which were examined. In Serbo-Croatian, word orde<r is more 
* flexible than it is in English, and this possibility is, of Course, 
exploited in translated texts. 

\ Inverted word order or, oiore precisely, inverted sentence element 
order comprised 'cases such as LoveZy chap, fie -ca. Szn&ual and eZtgant 
though GoAcdhd vocu>, fie detected... YeA, that I knovo. Him you g>cue tan f 
pound* f me you cjxve thu>. IncAoadi^ though, it may tound. . . 

I^Vis much more difficult to djetermine the emphaticalness of some 
other instances of the ordering of sentence elements. That is the case, 
for example, with adverbials occurring before the Subject at the be- 
ginning ofvthe sentence. The examples of such a usage could be better 
explained by, a somewhat different cqnditipning by the text as being due 
to the pMncMe of communicative dynamism, wlHJPh Results in such an 
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ordering of sentence elements showing the appropriate way of segmenting 
the inflation units. . 

An interesting point in the comparison of the two languages relates 
to the fact that although word order in Se^o-Croatian is more flexible, 
the equivalent translations which were seen to convey emphasis in 
English very often consisted of certain emphatic lexical items and 
comprised no inversion of the sentence elements ^t all. 



The analysis of the use of 1 ta 1 1 c s ' a snrm&fi s of* emphasis indi- - ----- ; 

cated that the forms most frequently italicized/are pronouns, while 
those italicized least frequently are lexical v£rbs and nouns. Again, 
though it may seem odd at the outset, the position o\the items itali- 
cized within larger units is similar to what was found to be the case 
for other types of femphasis: at the beginning/or the end of a paragraph; 
in the middle; or at the change of the topic./ An interesting point is 
that italicized items are often found within /repetitions, in cleft- 

sen£enC£S j and in examples of inve rted word order win this way there 

seems to be a possibility to establish a certain hierarchy of emphasis. 

The fact that forms in Serbo-Croatian tare often found to be 
inadequate in rendering the English italicized forms is due to certain 
systemic differences between the two languages which flake it difficult „ 
for the translator to adequately italiciz^ in Serbo-Croatian (for 
example, Serbo-Croatian synthetic verbal /forms, vsa English analytic 
firms, eg. "I'm not" translated by J'Ja nham"; "we dropped" trans- 
lated by "piutati"; "dou delight" translated by u Auta odtewljava") . 
Verbal forms in Serbo-Croatian, do not usually require the use of the 
personal pronoun, and therefore emphasis indicated by italicized personal 
pronouns in English can be conveyed in /Serbo-Croatian by the use of the 
personal pronouns. I 

For some of the forms subjected to analysis it is easy to find 
equivalent syntactic phenomena to be us 
Serbo-Croatian. In many cases, however, 

translated in Serbo-Croatian by means of morphological or semantic 
units relating to the lexical level. The systemic differences between 
the two languages thus have much more 'influence on the forms of 
emphasis relating to smaller units in the original text than on other 
forms of emphasis such as repetitions. * s 

. The analysis of the forms of emphasis within a larger context 
clearly indicates that the translators should not fail to find the 
enuivalent forms, in the target language. If emphasis is too often 
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sed as means bf emphasis in 
, English syntactic forms are 
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omitted in translation, as was foijjpd to be the 'case with the transla- 
tion of certain forms of emphasis, the translation losgs mucjh of its P 
original force and ends up having a semantic, textual organization which , 
is not clear. ■ - • ♦ 

Different types of emphasis seem to be complementary to each other 
in relation to the type of text-in which they occur/ If repetition p re- ta 



vails, there* are fewer occurrences of cleft and fewer italicized items* 
This is the case with, for instance, Muriel Spark's novels. If cleft 
sentences are dcnjinarTt .forms, repetitions are rare. This- is the' case 
with Vkam ^ham Jb^en to Rtecfi*. Similarly, in Anglo-Saxon AtUtudoJ, 
word order was not used for emphasis in a sufficient number of instances, 
so that it. could not be compared with the other forms. 

The analysis of the, forms of emphasis implies their significance . 
for, andjjheir r elationship with larger textual units, which must be 



taken into account in translation. The results of this analysis not 
only . explain certain differences and similarities 'between the two 
languages, but also point out certain Significant facts at 'play within i"** 
textuaS units larger than one utterance which have not been taken into 
account when other theoretical models have been applied. 

In this way Contrastive linguistics can also contribute^^ lan- 
guage teaching. In the teaching of cleft sentences and word order 
variations, for example, the linguistic and stylistic analysis which 
is used to explain these forms implieitely or explicitely should account 
for the textual parameters sych as the position of the forms in the 
larger textual units and their logico-semantic organization.! 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FIRST LANGUAGE: 
AN "ANALYSIS OF LEARNERS' QUESTIONS* 

Horst Raabe 



l.Mhe analysis of learners 1 questions in view of other types of 

v ^ 

cross-language analysis. ^ 

This paper deals with the nature of the questions *hich learners 
ask in the foreign language classroom in relation to thgir LI (or L3) 
backgrounds and with the extent and the ways in which Li (or L3) - * * * 
influences such questioning behaviour. ; . ■ 

How do these two problems relate to current work on cross-language 

phenomena, eg. language transfer? It is clear that links with current 

■ * 

approaches should be discernible, but no direct connection w.ith any 

previous analytic procedure can be found. The reason for "this *TS-qui.te_^ 

simply the facrthat the data under consideration here ft not inter-* 

language output data. This data consists of learners' questions which 

occur in foreign language classroom discourse when the learners en-» 

counter problems or deficiencies in handling ^ in the broadest sense * 

L2 tasks. ' / \ ' 

The connections with other investigations are as follows: % 

(a) Learners' questions involve comparisons between languages 
s as made not by contrastive linguists but by learners them- 
selves. Learners go beyond merely noting contrasts and simi- 
larities; their questions are an indirect attempt to locate 
and define their problems. 

(b) Learners' questions are no interlanguage productions, this 
means that they do not constitute interlanguage performance • 
date and are not directly related to (perhaps automatized^ 
production processes such as interference phenomena nn terms . 
of the contrastive analysis hypothesis (Wardhaugh 1970). 

(c) . Further, when we consider the phenomenon of transfer/inter- 

ference in analysing learners 1 questions, it would be pro- 

) 

*I should like to 'express my gratitude to Mary Wildner-Basset, Willis 
Edmondson and Edwin Hopkins vor their discussion and criticism of this 
paper. . " 
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f c0du^Uy.^e5tr1ctive describe .the data as pnoiucjU 

(as is done for example in traditional" erfSrnnralysl.s^ •. r-.-Thrw-.-~ 
claims support this: j 

Such data may offer the possibility of "gaining insights 
into the cognitive processes underlying such transfer/ 
interference phenomena, offering insights, for example, 
into why such phenomena occur, yhat type of transfer is 
involved (eg, transfer in the production process, trans- 
fer in the planning process, and so on)*. 
Insights may be gained into the creative nature of trans- 
fer processes and into processes which are not in fact 
manifest in the interlanguage products. 
Information may be gained concerning fully conAcxouA 
transfer processes. 
The data in the form of learner^ questions on which this study 
is based was not systematically elicited, nor were any controls, eg. 
similar learning tasks in similar groups, used. Therefore it would be 
premature to generalize on*the basis of the results presented below. 
Furthermore, there is no attempt to propose a model clarifying... which — — 
— Uftgui^ti c factors ar e c ondactve~"t5 , fo"r example, transfer processes 
in learners' questions (factori such as 'language distance 1 , intuitions 
about markpdness, 'coreness', involvement of surface features, and 
semantic syntactic univers&ls underpinning certain Ll-forms and so On)] 
Instead, the results will be presented in an anecdotal fashion in the 
hope of stimulating ideas, for a more systematic analysis, and of offering 
insights of relevance to, eg., error anajysis. The wish to establish 
links between the analysis of learners' questions on the one hand and 
contrastive analysis, error analysis and interlanguag£ studies on the 
other is certainly theoretically justified. The attempts that follow 
t ' must however be viewed as preliminary. - • 

2. The data 

I do not w(sh to define learners' questions very precisely; it is 
clear fori example that not all 'questions have the form of an interroga- 
tive sentence, nor is the speech act involved necessarjly that of 're- 
questing information'. Furthermore, different degrees and kinds of 

■ . ■•■ 

^See Gass 1979, Kellerman 1979, Kohn 1982. > 
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Ignorance and uncertainty will not automatically lead to h question 
on the part of the learner, Leaving the problem of a precise definition 
aside! I shall now^outline the data source. 

The subjects were German students taking beginners' French courses 
conducted by three teachers over a period of seven months; the courses 
were not obligatory courses for the students. The textbook used was 
A bitntBt^. and the course sessions comprised three hours a we6k. The 
question data was not deliberately elicited; the data was collected as 
instances of questions occurred 1n*the course of the lessons. On an 
average, five questions occurred in each teaching session in one of 
the courses. To facilitate interpretation, the contexts of the occur- 
rences were also recorded (the items being worked on, the types of 
activity in^tlass)^. In cases which were not clearly interpretable, the 
learners were asked to give their reasons for asking the questions. In 
order to determine whether the questions were representative of the 
learner group as a whole and of the group's stage of learning, a kind 



many learners could identify themselves with the question). If all 
relevant factors are taken into consideration, thfcre must be a much • 
higher number of potential tokens than the circa 500 question types 



recorded^ 



3. Learners: 1 questions and language background 

In the following, a rough impression of the distribution of the 
questions in view ^of the language background of the learn^r$ (LI = 
German, 12 = the target language French, L3 = English) will be given. 
For this purpose, a selection of the lessons will be considered during 
which all 149 occuring questions, were recorded. The general distribu- 
tion is as follows: 

A, The question concerns an item in which LI equals] L2: (13 %). 



^See an/attempt at a definition in Raabe 1982a, 
2 

A bio.nt6t 1, fttanzdti&ch- &ua And&igeA, He^ausgegeben von Heinz 
. Haberzettl, Fran$oise HSnle-Grosjean, Jean-Pol Martin und Rainer Rauch, 
\Stuttgart: Ernst Klett, 2, Auflage, 1982. 

3 \ 

The number of the potential tokens is assumed to be close to 6000. 
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(1) Warum heisst es hier im Plural n.icht aJU tavarti^ 
(Why doesen't it have to be iJU lavznt in the plural?) 

B, The question refers to a case in which there is a. contrast between 
LI and L2: (78 %). . 

(2) Wie sagt der Franzose beuita, nJULu> wenn er fUr eine 
gemischte Gruppe spricht? * \ 

K -.(How do the French choose between*.^ and eJUte when they 
ta],k about a mixed group?). jlM - lj « 

Of these questions (116 items), 42 were concerned with 'lexis/ " 
. semantics, 27 with morphology, 23 with phonology, and 20 with 
syntax. Four other questions concerning L1/L2 contrast were on 
cultural and pragmatic contrasts. 

C, 9 % of the questions did not seem to be unambiguously classifiable, 
and were not taken into consideration. For example: 



3) QtiatAc vingt, ist d'as normal? Sagen das »auch die Belgier, 
I die Schweizer? / 

(QllcUa^ vingt, Is that normal? Is that also said by Belgians 
......and. the -Swiss?) (jM«0 f '75J. 



v D. In addition, we analyzed in how many questions the learner had 

clearly proceeded from LI phenomena; the answer was (28 %). 

" ■■* 4 
• (4) Wann verwendet man Maitone, wann Mademoib&tZe.'l 

(When does one use Madame and when MdmoiAMtf) . JlM = O.s] . 

7 % of \the, y gjjestions contain an explicit reference to the Ll 
formulated by the learner himself (example 5). 4 % Were questions 
containing an explicit reference tdthe L3*.English (example 6), 



. '. . ^The learner tends to expand the concept of plurality to the possessive 
pronoun. Here French . and German are similar [sg.+pl • uz/Aicn] . 

2 The identity measure (* IM) is calculated asrfollows: IM = (number 
of learners identifying themselves with the' question asked) : (number 
of learners in the group) = 9 : 18 - 0.5. 

3 The German tin (plural) splits into iU and Mm. 

4 Here'the learner felt that the Madmi-mdemoiAQJtli distinction in French 
■jj^nht not entirely fit within the German distinction Vnm and Hautzin.. 
^QT/^qiiestlon was asked in search of possible, pragmatic contrasts between 
>tJ\lL an and French, 



(5) Helsst^das , bass der 'subjonct'if 1 nacti /e tie pme'iou 
wie 1m Deutschen gepflegteren Gebrauch bedeutet? 

(Does that mean that the 'subjonctif 1 after /e ne pgn&t ma 
reflects a higher stylistic level, as in German?) JlM = fj • 

(6) ' Dann gfeht wohl 'das Franzbsische bei p£u4 v cfceA wie das 

Englfsche? 1 1 ■ ' 

(Does that mean the FregcfTis identical with English in 
the*case,of pbu> c/iM?)raM = 0, 75J , 

E. 10 % of the questions refer to a process of generalization in L2. 

(7) Wie heisst die weibliche Form von be^ge? 

> (What is the- feminine form of belgtl) [iM = 0,2], • 

As rgntjnnftri abovftj th9» numbers ar? only intended to give an approxi- 
mate impression or overview of the distribution of one seflrFlIata' — — - 
against the background of the languages (LI, L2, L3) involved, and. 
are not designed to lead to any specific conclusions. But they do 
show that the majority of the questions are possibly motivated by *• 
underlying linguistic contrasts (approx, 80 %) t and that within the 
corpus more than one third of th e ^uesli0ns-.€aaJ)e-pwv«d4^^Hnoth-r 

- -A.' 

vated by linguistic contrast, in part with explicit reference toll 
meanings, structures or items. Moreover the explicit reference to 
previously learnt languages such as English cannot be overlooked, 

4. Some assumptions on the cl)§n*%4ve development of leaners' questions 

4.1* General structure of learners' questions 

* 

Now I should like to take up in more detail certain aspects of 
the influence of the LI, which a closer analysis of learners 1 questions 

suggests. Let me first develop a very general structure. The following 

steps are proposed for* the cognitive development of such language 
oriented questions: , 

l/ selection 2, reflection * 3. setting up a 4, formulation 
'.. ^ j, fc hypothesis ^ 

To explain these steps at least roughly, it could be said that in 
the first phase the initial item is^lected within the framework of 
an interaction, eg, between previous knbwifidye, linguistic activity 

Eg* mote expense. 
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occurring at the moment, -or input. In the reflection phase the questioner 
.complements the original Item chosen with a more" specific and precise 
block of knowledge which leads to certain specific results, eg. con- . rf 
elusions or statements referring to the contrast between the item 
<> structure and this specif ied blQck of previous knowledge. The result 
of this process Is transformed into various strong hypotheses, to be 
verbalized perhaps only later, if the ongping activity in the class- 
room, does not permit their being verbal iZed. at the moment. Of course, • 
this must be considered a maximal structure which is in many cases 
abbreviated, above all in the reflection phase and in the phase of 
setting up a hypothesis. Further on/in individual phases the actual 
'process may be more.differentiated. 

4.2. The LI - L2-specific structure of -learners 1 questions • 

The general structure here propose ^ is specifiahlp fnr thp ■ 

partial Icovpys^^ here (consisting of questions referring 

^•-sijerrfTcally to LI knowledge) as indicated in Table 1. 



Table 1. The general structure of learners' questions as specifiable 
* for the partial corpus under discussion, . 



A 



o 



c 

8 



4/ 

— t" 

E 



general 


* L1/L2 specific 


selection j 




L2 \ LI 


i 
i 
i 




■» interlingual identification 

i 


.reflection | 




i i 

i 

association 


i 
i 

hypothesis j 
i 




t y 4 

1 search y \ 1 


• i 
i 
i 
i 






i 
i 




hypothesis ^ 


-formal art-ion— ^ 




\ 




yr - 



/ 
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The specif Icat+orwprocess may be illustrated indetatf, via the 
analysis of the following pragmatically motivated question: 

(8) Wie sagt eigentlich der Franzose, wenn er wie im 
Deutschen 6tumt to ausdrlicken wi 1 1 ?1 \ 

0 

(What do you say in French for German AUmmt 6o 
\ (feeep tKz Chanel) 7lM = 

In the selection phase, which takes place largely in the unconscious, 
an interlingual identification takes place. This proceeds from a situa^ 
tional L2 input leading to the selection of a class of items 'behaviour \ 
in Caf6\ The interlingual identification, requires that in the LI there 
are comparable rules of linguistic behaviour for caf6 situations. After 
this selection has taken place, there follows, associatively in the£ 
learners' reflection phase, an activation of the previqus LI knowledge 
'behaviour in caffis', whereby the item kaap tha change, is made available. 
Later in the reflection phase, the first interlingual identification 
phase is followed by a second interlingual phase. At this point, the LI 



ttvtmt 6o is assumed to exist in tne L2 an d a corresp o nd ing fo r m H 
If no equivalent can be found, the question quoted above is asked, which 
rests on the hypothesis that in the pragmatics of the L2 there exists a 
form for the situational LI behaviour 6&utmt 4o. 

If we assume the existence of this more specific L1/L2 structure, 
we can further assume that the interlingual influence of learner opera- 
tions in explicit L1/L2 questions can occur on a maximum of three levels: 
After the 'formation of a class of items or the selection of one item in 
one language, which may be either LI or L2, an interlingual identifica- 
tion 2 takes place first. This operates • tnen, from Ll to L2 or vice versa. 
It is possible that, even at this level, an inappropriate equation between 
the two languages occurs, as we know from the discussion in the literature 



This question occurred after the learners had listened to the following 
text (see A bianfiSt 1:17 (E * Eric, G * le gar^on),); 



, S'il vous plaitJ 
Monsieur? 

Je vous dois combien? 
12 francs. 
-Pardon?- 



12 francs. 
Voiia. 

Merci* Monsieur. 



ERLC 



The coruiep^ of interlingual Identification used here owes much to the 
concept developed by Welnreich (T974:7-8)^ ■, 
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about the comparability of languages (Coseriu 1972), In the second 
interlingual phase a searching process in L2 occurs, where a realisa- 
tion of the LI Sterns which were associatively determined oh the basis 
of interlingual identification is sought for. Following this phase, 
: the third phas^ of concrete hypothesis building ends the interlingual 
. process. This third phase can end in a question or, given an appro- 
priate instructional situation, in more or less recognizable inter- 
language productions, depending on a series of personal and situational 
factory. For example, if the knowledge of the learner is above a 
certain level, then the following question is possible: "When I gjve 
a tip can I say c\&>t coVtect, c'tet juAtt, or.a'e&t biw comme ea?" *" 
Tftls is clearly a case of hypothesis\esting. 

The explicit intention in terms of hypothesis testing of the inter- 
language performance c'ea* binn comm g.a is less obvious. Since no. 
directly comparable situation for the German 6tunmt 60 exists in French, 
this could be a case of pragmatic interference. Unlike the instance • 
in which the learner asks a qiiestion, we have here no more specific 
information as to whether transfer has consciously occu rred or whether 
an intentional hypothesis is present. * 

If the knowledge of the learner is below a certain level, we 
receive no output in interlanguage concerning this situation. The 
learner is silent and involuntarily conforms to L2 behaviour. At this . 
stage, as we saw in the above example, questions may, however, be 
produced. 

It is possible to gain more specific information about the level 
of* consciousness of interlingual operations from questions 
of this type which, in comparison to interlanguage output alone, re- 
present ^additional natural data! The influence of LI on foreign lan- 
guage learning behaviour, in the special case of transfer and inter- 
ference processes, Should not te examined as a simple interlingual 
process to conform to the question- phase' model presented here. Rather, 
a three-phase jjit^Hiflgual model could be posited which also reflected^ 



As the data reveals a kind of natuwrt^fntrospective information on 
the part of the learner which has not been artificially elicited, 
the critical observations by Seliger concerning the use of intro- 
spective data in the explanation of second language acquisition 
(Seliger 1983) are surely not valid here. 
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an Increasingly more precise analysis on the part of the learner of 
the LI elements which exert their influence on the analytic process. 



5. Aspects of transfer, in learners 1 questions 

In addition to the above general comments on L1-L2 interaction 
and its occurrence in the learner, five further aspects of cross! inguis- 
tic learner behaviour will be briefly discussed such as they appear in 
learners' questions. 

(1) This point correlates to what was above described as the* level of 
learner censciousness in interlingual operations. It seems that as the ' 
level of consciousness in the interlingual phases increases,* L1/L3 in- ;' 
fluences which lead to automaticjsm or performance phenomena are elimi- *. 
nated. This of course does not exclude errors in' hypothesis ! v . 
building by the learner. Learners' questions seem to be largely based - t 
on competence,, if one wants to' use tfois simplifying term in tHe inter- /r 



language^context, or rather on the l/earners actu al l lnyuist i c k n ow 
ledge of L2 1 . 

The following sequence might yfee cited as an illustration of the 
above assumption: 

(9) L: "Je Me pmx pew tout rfcuAe, steht denn d"as tout 
richtlg?" 

T: "Ja, aber w1e komnkt du darauf?" 

L: "EigentHch stehen YHe Objekte nach'dem Verb, 
wie im Engl 1schen."\ 

T: "Ja, das stlmmt auch\b1s auf Ausnahmen." • 

L: "Nun, wenn das hier auch eine Alternative hatte, dann 
brauchte ich mir nur ewe Englischregel welter merken:" 

(L: "Je Me pmx poA tout ici^Ad, is the tout in the- right 
x place?" 

T: "Yes, but why do you ask?" 

'L: "Actually the object cqmes^after the verb, like in 
English." , .,,s4- 

T: "That's right, with some exceptions." 

L; "WalL, ifLthi&Jh^re^_had an alter na tive, then I' d 



on 



elL, ifL£hi&Jh£re_had an alterna tive, then I' d ~ 
ly need to remember the English rule,'') [IM * 0,75]7 



^ee eg; Sharwobd Smith (1983) for* ft discussion of these issues. 
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(?) The second point refers to the association- section of the 
reflection phase and relates to the fact that questions which occur 
while hearing or reading L2 input, texts from L2 grammar sections, etc. 
show LI influence which is not," as a rule, clearly interpretable on the. 
basis of interlanguage output data alone, as such data is based on 
productive 'skills. ^ * 

(10) Ptewfoc, heisst das auch beAtoMcn, also Moslem, ■ 
je voudA&U pnzndn.e.'? r 

(Can p/iencke be used for oKdnA, ie. Mon&izu/L, jo. 



(tan p/iendAe De used for oridQA, 
voudAcii*. p*ewkc?) [IM = 0.25] . 



The question analysis could thus be. useful , for example, for a 
better understanding of transfer* or' of ^interference processes which 
refer to the level of learning, as i't occurs in L2 reception. 

(3) The third point refers to the reflection phase: learners' 
questions help reveal Li influences on both the reception and the 
production by the learner of the L2 in a relatively specific way, 
-which un probably nut bu accoilipl lined tnrougn a mere analysis of 
interlanguagd surface data alone. 

(11) Wie kann ich denn beim Kind im Franzbsischen Neutrales 
ausdrlitken? 



(How can one express ajjeut^al xjender when 
to a child?) [IM = 0.75J. 7 



referring 



(12) Wenn gaAg.on auch Juwaeheisst, tonn ich denn ,dann 
auch einen alteren 8ber gaAg.on rtifen? 

(If gaAg.on means also boy, how can one refer to an 
elderly waiter?) (IM = 0.5J. . 

(4) The fourth point refers to a testing element in»the reflection 



phase, indicating that we do not only receive additiona 



data about 



Ll influence from question analysis, but also information about the 
factors which can promote the occurrence of transfer, for example 

(13) L,jj "Alors, je mets la cl6 dans un couvert." 
T: "Couvert?" 

;L: "Was ist denn das Genus von enuefo^ 
(L: "AW^^e^ts^n^fFlJans un couvert." 



T: "Couvert? 11 

L: "What is the gender of unvoJtoppaV*) 

Thijr exatnple shows that the learner decides to use the interference 
form £e couuett in the utterance process, because the knowledge of the 
^^er is missing for the known lexical alternative mveloppz* Indeed, 
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considerations concerning the theme Of 12 production strategies can be 
included here! 

(.5) the fifth point refers directly to the phenomenon of learner 
associations in the reflection phase of question formation. It focuses ; 
on the fact that learners tend to give to an L2 expression such associa- 
tions as are present for the learner 1n Li, especially in the receptive 
phase. This could be illustrated by example (14) and the sequence (15a ; 
15b), 

(14) Wir hatten £e, la und an;, gibt es auch etwas dazwischen, 
wio Ic/i voltt Cammbwtl 

(We have talked about let anfFun? tiovt isn't there 
something in between, as in left will CamembeAt?) [IM = lj , 



(15a) Moin& cheA, ja, was heisst dann aber bitlig? 

(h\oin& cheA equals less expensive, how does one then • 
say cheap?) QM * 1] . ^ / 



■ Question ( l'6a ) wau i i wiud i al'ely full owed By question (hbj. 

(15b) Heisst das auch bWUty im anderen Sinn? 

(Can that also refer to hWU$ (cheap) in. the 
other j>ense?)'' (jM = 0.75J . 

As we see, learners try to draw associative conclusions from 12 analo- 
gously to the Ll fields of association, although such associations tend 
- to be Li-specific. 

It is worth considering here to what extent the results which can 
be more specifically obtained-' from analyses of learner questions can be . 

used for the construction of pedagogical materials (see Raabe 1982b). 

i 

6.. Conclusion 

The points taken up above and the genecal. argumentation above cannot 
be an exhaustive and fully differentiated treatment of learners' question*. 
Moreover, I have not tried to relate my findings explicitly to current 
theories and hypotheses about second language acquisition. Since, however, 
- — tf^aftfrfys te u f l e a rners^ueyMtms has fy not been takeH~UF"%rr~ 
cross-linguistic studies, my primary interest was to give more weight to 
the hypothesis that the analysis of learners' questions could contribute 



One possible hypothesis which could be, advanced here is«that the 
learner, if uncertain, either chooses the form which-damages his 
reputation as an advanced learner less, or the form which has received 
O less negative sanctioning in the classroom, 
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to a better understanding of cross-linguistic phenomena. 

Thus it seems quite possible that the component 'influence of LI . 
(and L3)' can 6e made more precise within a comprehensive' theory of • 
.second language learning. Such a more precise definition says that, - 
during instruction with explicative phases (wH bout^ a special in- 
clusion of conttfastive awareness activity}* beginning adu.lt learners 
include a great many elements of LI (and L3) in their hypothesis for- 
mation. This happens with a high probabil ity-^level wherever elements 
or structures from the Ll^(or -L3) offer themselves for use in a pro- 
cess of problem-solving or explanation. A qualitative difference 
between^Ll and"L3 influences exists to* the effect that (see Example 9) 
L3 is normally used the form of explicit^ earlier-learned rules or 
more clearly outlined (defined) earlier-learned concepts for question 
formation. The ou^ines'-of rules and concepts from LI are, on^the 
uthei hand, m o r e likely to bo procont in a n u nconsci ou s f o rm which is ' - 
intentionally less specif i'cally 'defined. f- r - 

Furthermore 1t seems to be possible, by means of question analysis, 
to crystal ize different influence levels of LI (or L3) which are the 
basis of hypothesis formation for questioning. This was shown in the 4 
suggested developmental structure of questions (see Section 4). 

Finally, we receive information (not available from the analysis 
of interlanguage output data to the same extent) about LI (and L3) 
influences in the phases of the, (first) receptive processing of L2 
items and structures, information about LI (and L3) influences on the 
level of the- learner's metalinguistic activity, ind information about 
LI (and L3) specific associations within L2. This information is clearly 
based on 'the linguistic knowledge of tyie learner and not 'confounded 1 
by performance influences. 

If we consider learners' questions to be data\that is, as a rule, 
cognitive, conscious, based on reflection, not artificially elicited, 
guided to a high degree by interest, consciously comnkinicated, and 
~controTled~by the "learners " we~can" assume~that nques^TonTconsti tute 
data of particular potential relevance and importance for a variety 
of important issues in interlanguage and cross-linguistic research. 
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. QUESTIONING STRATEGIES IN ENGLISH AND SWEDISH CONVERSATION 
• Anna-Brita Stenstrbm 



. INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of this paper, which is based on English and Swedish 
tape-recordings, is to describe how the. queAtione.1 dohmulcutoA the. 2 m °ve 
and, to some extent, how thz Kvdpondunt teaota to it in two different ca- 
tegories of conversation, informal and formal. A secondary purpose is to 
describe what di^&itnt t>tn&tz§iit> aAz uaed ^an, My original assumption 
was that differences in planning and reacting would not depend so much 
qn the language spoken but rather on the type of conversation, whether 
it was informal or formal, ann nn thr piiffnn 1 nf i| u i il inning , wh r fhpr a 



Q was posed because the questioner wanted information or for some other 
reason. I assumed that straight simple Qs would be typical of casual or 
informal conversation but that the questioner would proceed stepwise in 
more formal conversations, such as discussions, 

/•■ - • ^ '•" 

PRELIMINARIES / 

The degree of complexity in (^strategies can be described in terms of 'how 
many steps are taken' before the questioner gives away the turn to the re- 
spondent* Simply Q strategies consist of only one step, the Q move itself, 
whereas complex strategies consist of at least two steps, as 1n Figure 1. 

SIMPLE . COMPLEX " ( ' . 





|FOC 






s 

pre 








/ 




,c1ue 


7 




HI 





Figure 1, Simple and complex Q strategies.^ 

I deal with Q and R in terms of Exchanges, Moves, and Acts; both 
terminology and definition^ are mainly a modified version of the Sinclair 
ft Coulthard 1975" model. 



:R]C Vor the coding conventlJhs see th* Appendix. — — — 

v ' ' '' ' 



By EXCHANGE I understand what Coulthard & Brazil (1981) define as the unit 
, concerned with negotiating the transmission of information and 
its polarity. My concept of Exchange differs from theirs in * 
that it allows for optional, embedded exchanges, as is ill u- 
■ N s^rated in the model below, which captures the types of exchange 
that I de^al with in the paper: 

(FOC) Q ((j^R) ),(Fn). ■ 

Exchanges consist of: " n 

MOVES which indicate what the utterance dote in the discourse and consist 
of one or more 

ACTS which indicate what'the utterance mzaru> at a certain point in the- v 
on-going discourse. - 

The only obligatory, moves' are Q and R. The model above consists of a 

FOCUSING move (FOC) which introduces the exchange. This is mostly done 
directly by the 

ELICITING move (Q). 

CHECKING moves (Qc) hold up the progress of the exchange until certain 

points have been clarified. This move has to be responded to before 
the 

RESPONDING move (R to Ql) follows. 

^I.l nu -l IP moves (F l terminate t he exchange and indicate .the questioner's 

attitude to K or the respumk ' nl ' s f ol-i fic - ation o f/the q u esti o ner's 

F move (in case there is more than one F). / 

Moves consist of ACTS. There are three different/Q acts involved: 

'Ck-oitfo asks for relevant information; / 

O:pol requires a polarity decision; 

<l:con($ asks for confirmation, agreement or acknowledgement. 
Other acts are: 

m(Ltcuti^atmzY\^^jiom and serve to introduce an Elicit 

— ''^''' X occurs in the> Focus rnove); 

ptc'a serve to introduce and prepare the way for the focal Q; 
date add information with respect to the preceding Q^act. 

Examples (1) and (2) illustrate simple and complex Q strategies; 



(1) A: rO, +is/this a sjare PAPER//+ 
D: U ' (([a] /YEAH// 

I actually/got it for YOU//)) 



A: F /thank you very MUCH// 1.1. 

32-35 
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(2) A: 



FOC 
pre 



clue 



B: 



/can I ASK though// 

/how IS the new "syllabus { /working 0UT// ; ] {for 
/SECOND year people// } // 

/can we - - I/mean are you GETTING enough TEACHING//, 
or/are you being, /please don't MISUNDERSTAND me 
/OVER-TAUGHT// 

/that is to SAY// x 

being/asked to ATTEND//. x x 

/more SEMINARS// 

/more TUTORIALS// ^ 

than/you can PREPARE for// - 

((NATURALLY//)). ^ , 
it de/pends very. MttCH// 
/what combination of courses you're DOING// 



3.3. 
714-727 



A Focusing move opens the exchange by introducing a^Qjtfnich is pusfrexhrfowft-— — 
to pre-function due to its position. The pre act is followed by a second 
Q which functions as an 'elici tation', ie. it is the Q which is responded 
to after the specification given in^the clue set. 

I studied four English and four Swedish conversations which are 
described in Figure 2. 

TEXT I SPEAKERS • CONVERSATION 

numbejh number sex relations topic « ^^type 





M/M colleagues 



F/F colleagues 

.M/F administrator/ 
.itu dents . 



professional 
matter^ 



friendly talk 



/ 



7 * M/M same/staff 



pictures 

study 
situation 

teaching 
conditions 



exchange of opinion^ 
discussion ■ 

discussion 



S 4:1 
W 

E 

D 5:1 

I 

S 

H 4:2 
5:2 



4 

4 

4 
4 



M/F 



M/F 
M/M 



head of project/ children's 
parents' * books on sex 



same/libra- 
rians 

same as 4:1 
same as 5:1 



erJc 



Figure 2. Corpus description. 



the buying 
of books 

same as 4:1 

same as 5:1 



fin 



preparatory 
talk 

preparatory 
talk 

discussion 
discussion 



OJSCUSSION 

Let us consider what complex strategies 
cannot by looking at examples from the dita (the English examples are 
simplified), . 



:an do that simple questioning 



)e seen as basic insofar as the 



IWtTSTEPS. - Two-s±ep. strategies may 
same moves and acts occur in more coniplek strate^jtes, only^4itor£_el_aborate 
combinations. The following two-step strategies occurred: 

TWO -Steps ■ 



FOC i 




Q \ 




pre 


Q !•'• 




clue 






Q 


R 




- R 




R 



(3) A: 



FOC 
Q 



(3:-R 



/whcLt I mean IS// 

the/whole point here WORTH//. ' 
/ISN'T it!// 

/that's/that's the worjb he's AFTER// 
/ YES/^ 



1.1 

4 639-643 t 

The Q move is introduced by a Focusing move, realized by a metastatement , 
whi.ch explicitly signals that there i/s more to come*' The hearer is thus 
prepared for tie following, buttheri is nothing in this procedure fat least ^ 
not in this exlmple) that makps i,t easier for him to respond. Examples (4) 
and (5) are different in that respeqt: 



(4) .A: Q /have you MET our m^n Yoolet YET// 
due | +((thnfom whoU a j^tadznt fak thz* 

pipuW// 

B: L R + *J /NO// 
((/N0//))+ 

./no// 

/MflM// J U 

557-562 

A's intention is obviously to spe/cify Q by giving additional information, 
thus making it easier for B to artswer x e/<M or no. A similar specifying effect 
can be obtained by asking two successive Qs: 



•7f- 
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(5) A: "pnT /iww'* aU tiiHL TUTORIAL Uddl - - - ; 

3 [ai] /departmental TUTOR side//. 

is/THAJall right// . 

L-R - - - /GOOD/A , * 

it/all depends on , who you've -3.3 

• : - ■ 1057-62 

The first Q, which has been relegated to a pre due to its position, is spe- 



cified in the second Q,~NormaHy» tfieWctnulrQ- ^k es ove r ^ te-^U^rittfl-; 

function in similar sequences, but in th^s case (multiparty conversation) 
both' Qs are responded to,*by different speakers. 

However,* the clue act had this specifying,, function in very few cases, 
-three Out of 11 in the English conversations and .nowhere In the Swedish 
conversations. The narrowing-down, specifying effect of the pre + Q procedure 
was a little more common, and somewhat more common f on. Engl ish than for 
Swedish. . \ 

There are obviously other reasons why the questioner u^es the two-step 
strategy. In an earlier study of a larger English corpus (St^strbm 1982: 
217-226) I found that Q + clue often serves a 'social' purposely Adding 
information which is superfluous, from the point of view of making) easier 
to respond to, the clue act contributes to making the conversation livelier 
and. more personal and engaging. Such information may reflect the questioner's 
persgnal opinion, as in: 

(4) Q /how" do you get ON {with/this fellow HART//}// 
clue I mwn he.' 6 a /NICE bOloui NORMALLY// 



1.1- \ 
1 040-41 \ 



or of fer a reason for asking: 



(5) Q ((have you/got)) a PEN//- ~ — 

clue VU/tzavtaMSSME// ■ * - li5 ' 

i 360-3q» ^ 

or give any kind of background information that the questioner' associates. . j 

with Q. ' " . \ 

Pre + Q, on the other hand, often has an 'interactive 1 purpose, The pre 
act may be intended to offer the turn to the hearer, as in ('6), wh*re the long^ 
pause after 'what else* seems to indicate thai this is an invitation to bring 
up a new subject for discussion: . 

(6) pre. /vottl tDhat ELSE// - t. 

Q /how do you [and /how are communications with the STAFF// - 

q a 3,3 

^ - . 468-469 
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But the same procedure Is sometimes useld for the questioner's own benefit, 
as in (7), where* the pre serves as a> tijrn-holding device which aTtfb gives 
him some extra time for consideration: 



(7) pre /tu/iat ELSE// 

Q ' /haven't befen up to . WALEis again HAVE you//. 



7.3f 
741-742 



Finally, pre + Q allows for reformulation, which sometimes leads to 
specifications sometimes .not: 




(8) pre /.a tlvU FAIR// 

Q is/this what HAPPENS in English// . 3<3 

162-163 

In this data, the pre + Q procedure was somewhat more common in the 
Swedish conversations while Q + clue occurred more frequently „in the English 
conversations. 

In a larger English corpus (Stenstrbm 1982:217-226) I flbund tha^ the 
most common .formal realization of Q + dluewas a ijqa/ho-Q followed by a 
declarative arfd that pre + Q typically consisted of a toh-Q plus a iju/no-Q. 
This was confirmed by the present . data for Q + clut but not for pre + Q, 
which was more often realized by a yu/no-Q followed by another yu/no-Q. ' 
Interestingly, exactly. the same is true. for the Swedish conversations. 



MORE THAN TWO STEPS. - What can be achieved by using mora intricate 
combinations is illustrated in examples (9), (2), and (10): 

(9) A: pre [$.]/how about [a-.m] . duplicate. COPIES// - - - 
clue I/mean [ j : i ; i ;]// 

I suppose it's reasonable to EXPECT// 
* /YOU know// 

/eve^//every . person reading EllGlJSH// 

' to have/ BOUGHT ~o r/7 *~' ~- 

/somehow to have be^n given their own copies of 
SHAKESPEARE// . 

/but fa-.JYHAT isn't the point// 
the/point is that you've got { MASSES of} 
CRITICISM to {/READ//}// 

Q [<3:mj/IS this available// - 

R /NO// . 

+((there/aren't))+ 



C 
(A 
C 



3.3 

281-291 
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this procedure allows A to bring up a problem in fairly vague terms to start . 
Wri th and then go on, If necessary, and specify exactly what he means. It may 
or may not be. a conscious strategy. It is probably conscious in'this example. 
The very long pause after 'duplicate copies' seems to indicate that A expects 
an R at 'this point.. But the absence of R shows that nobody is ready to re- 
spond/and this prompts him to be more explicit, which he may or may not 
have anticipated. * 

In (9)^the focal Q, the one to be answered, wafs asked in the firjt Q 
act, Je.^step one. In''(10), on the other hand, the focal Q is not arrived 
at'until step four, whith reflects a different planning: 

(10) A: pre this* £vEN so// 

meta /may I/may I put a a/[pu]/try and. . put a v 
POINT//. 

pre /is this EVEN so// > 

on ther/rooms which look back onto the ZOOLOGY bui^ing// y 

ae ac/cepting the^factthat zoology will not 

be rebuilt every YEAR// -+ 
Q U'6/STl LL HOISV// 

/even on THAT bidz IS fit//* 
B: R /YES// 

0h ^ S// ' 357-367 
The Q act is carefully prepared, and what might be necessary information is. 
given beforehand. It follows that in (9), the focal <) does not function as 
an elicitation, whereas in (10), it does. 

Instead of presenting a large problfem at once in a complex Q strategy/ 
it is sometimes favourable to divide it up into smaller bits and finally 
arrive at some kind of cohclusion. In that case we get a series of Q R 
exchanges which achieve the same purpose as a complex Q strategy followed 
by a complex R. , 

B RESOURCE* - If. the respondent does not understand what the questioner 
is talkinf about-he can either remain silent, which he does not normally do 
since he wants to cooperate, or he* can ask for clarification or repetition, 
as in v , 



01) b: f~Q 



/wore you there v?hen they erected the *new 
S IGN^// - 
a: | rQc /U///ICH now *a<<)iiA//* 

t>; : U ♦/lltt+le NOTICE BOARDS// . - 
/indicating where you had to go for v 

Everything// \: x « 

a: — R /N6// - \ \\ 



0 
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SUMMING-UP, - The various ways open to the. quest i oner to Sgedfy Q in 
order to, get an appropriate R can be summed up as follows: v 



TWO STEPS 



I pre 1 * ; giO I 
\\SLj { jilueJ 

• I — R 



FOC 



— R 



MORE THAN TWO STEPS^ 



FOC 
pre 
clue 



* . introduction 
'Focal Q 
speci ficatlon 
el Idtatiou 



|U 

I — R 



FOC 
pre 
pre 
Q 



Introduction 
specification 



Focal Q + el 1c1tat1on 



REPEATED OtfE-STEPS 

Q R via r Q r Q r Q 

etc 

Lr l r l r 



, B RESOURCE 
• « 

— Q 



These strategies are sometimes consciously planned, sometimes necessita- 
ted by the N respondent's behaviour. * 
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DISTRIBUTION. - The" distribution pf simple and complex Q strategies in 
English and Swedish per-conversation 'type appears, in Table 1. 



INFORMAL 



ENGLISH .-. 

1,1 

1,8 




6/31 
2/36 



20 
06 



ENGLftH 

3,3 

3,4 



17/55 
10/15 



30 
70 



ERLC 



SWEDISH 
4:1 

-5:1 



17/66 
4/62 



26 
06 



SWEDISH 
4:2 

5:2 



11/34 
7/9 



32 
78 



Table 1. Simple and complex Q strategies in informal and formal conversation 
(the first figure indicates the number of complex strategies, the second 
the total number of Q - R exchanges). 

The total number of Q - R exchanges was much lower in discussions than in inform, 
conversation, except in 3.3, which is an example of 'repeated questioning'. And 
generally, complex strategies were much more common in discussions than in • 
informal talk in both English a7d Swedish. No£ especially texts 3.4 and 5.2, 
which contained more complex than simple Q strategies. 
What is not reflected in Table 1 is that: 

- half of the complex strategies consisted of only two steps in both English 
and Swedish; ' 

- the complex strata^es were generally more intricate in the English discus- 
sions thafl in- the Swedish ones; four-step strategies occurred" in the Swedish 
discussions but up to six-step strategies in. the English ones; and 

- other than two-step strategies were rare in informal conversation. 

INFORMAL. -. In the informal conversations people generally asked each. other 
Qs consisting of two steps. As appears in Table 1, the same variation occurred ; 
in English and Swedish. But the reasons differ. The difference between the' 
English conversations seems to depend on vMX.^ KK*e.u4e<< <o* and on what 
typu oi Q. act wwe involwd. The colleagues in 1.8, for example, used Q:conf 
to express -their feelings and impressions when faced with a collection of 

paintings Instead of just stating what they felt, as ii>v 

* ••'.** 

(12) /they're . really UNDISTINGUISHED// 
/AREN'T they// 



V.8 

103-104 
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(13) It's /quite N rCL ' to /LOOK at asL }.// \// , 
/just a series of PICTURES though// 
/ISN'T It// 



LB 



and.Qiconf are not normally constituents of complex Q strategies ."since there 
Is n9 transmission of Information involved on the part of U, who is only asked 
to confirm what is suggested by A. 

.In K1» on the other hand, there Is also a certain number of Q:1nfo and 
Q:pol, which moons that 0 is asked to supply Information! and this forces A 
to be inore^recise, which somet lines results In complex Q strategics. 

• The difference between the Swedish conversations seems to depend on who 
atiwd (lw 0* ami on aiuit amo/ocX. There w.ere more complex (two-stop) strategies 
in 4:1 than in !>:1. 'Children's books on sex 1 in 4:1 obviously Involved the 
speakers in a livelier conversa-tlon than 'the bylng of books for libraries' 
in $;]„• and lively conversation Is often characterized by two-step Qs^s to ^ 
the groups of Speakers, it is possible that the librarians, as a professional 
category* had a tendency to use a fairly strict language as compared to the 
parent group* Or, which remains to be proved , ^here may be a male/female 
discinction; women may simply not ask straightforward Qs to the same extent 
as men do. 

Considering what tne complex Q strategies do In text 4:1 ,'^it turns out 
that the pre + Q procedure is mostly used to reformulate and specify^ in Q what 
was vague 

(14) 



or Incomplete in the pre act. as 1n:. 
hur gammal e d1na 



jre 



(how old arc yours) 



eller ja menar hur gammal e ditti(p) (or I mean how old Is 

yours) 

4:1 

208-209 

what 1s done by the clue act in Q + ,clue, on the other hand, is mostly irrelevant 
from the point of view of specification, as in: 

(15) 



Q 

clue 



hur har ni plockot ut folk 

att ni har plockat ut Hons kan ja 
forstaj 



(how did you pick people) 

(I can understand that 
you picked Hans) * 

4:1 
78-79 

Pre + Q is consequently Important 'for an appropriate completio/ of the exchange, 
whereas Q + clue serves a social purpose in .the first place. 

\' 7 
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>\ 

' FORMAL. - In discussions, the speaker who manages to get the floor 
generally keeps 'it for quite a while, and this may result in fairly long 
and v complex strategies both with respect to questioning and responding. 
Ttfis may be one reason why there were fewer Q - R exchapges altogether in 
the discussions than in the' informal conversations -ftnth the exception of. 
3.3). ' - 

A direct comparison Impossible between t)ie Swedish conversations 
where not only the speakers aVe^the same in both types but where also the 
topic remains the same. V s ■ % 

Except for the reduced nurhber ofT),- R exchanges in .4:2 as compared 
to 4:1, there is no great difference between the way Qs are asked in the 
preparatory talk and the discussion. But why ar^ there to few Q. - R exchanges 
in 5:2 and why-are almost, all the Q moves complex? I ciin think pfyWO reasons; 
one is theft the librarians were more aware of the nev/situation (than the . 
parent group and tried to adapt their contr ibuttonsCaccordingly , another 
that they were discussing facts to a greater extent \han the parents, who 
were rather supposed to express their personal opinions. 

That the way questioning '^s done differs depending^on wiio paruticipateA 
is particularly obvious if one compares'the Q strategies Wthe English • 
discussions, 3.3 £nd 3.4, where one of* the speakers , the administrator, is 
the same in both wtt^le the co-j)articipants differ, students in 3.3 and staff 
in 3.4. When the administrator is talking to the undergraduates, he is not 
only more explicit but\he also asks a much larger number of Qs. The main 
reason for the large number of Qs seems to be that the Rs were not exhaustive, 
enough so that new Qs hacNto make up for the deficiency. A secondary reason 
may be that it is sometimeS\more profitable to ask one simple Q at a time 
than to present an intricate\)roblem in one go. This 'Wight account for the 
fact that only 17 out of ( the 5JrQ moves were complex. 

the large nutober of'Qs in 3.3 gave the discussion the character of. an 
interview, but text 3.4, with more complex than simple Q strategies , has the 
character of a geniune discussion in that all' the speakers involved made 
fairly long contributions and in that new issues were brought up by any of 
the participants. Both Q and R moves were generally extensive,. . t 

Long and intricate Q moves do not only make it possible for the ques- 
tioner to explain exactly what he means; they also permit him to give certain 
background facts, account for wftat- has already been done to tfy to solve a - 
problem, express his personal opinion Of the problem and so ort. Rs following, 
such Q moves are by force very long Since not only what 1s asked for, but 
also the questioner's standpoint', etc.* should ^responded to. 



/ 

/ • 



/ 

/ 



CONTUSIONS / 
According to this data it can be concluded that: - 

- two-step strategies are typical of informal talk with speakers of equal 
status and have a social or specifying purpose, depending on'what Q acts 
are 'involved; ■ 

- Q strategies of more than two steps are typical of formal talk and aim 
at getting the^message through; and 

- Focusing moves a/*e typical V discussions while Follow-up moves occur 
in both informal and formal conversations. 

In these respects ^.th^re is no difference between the Eng^h and. Swedish 
conversation^. \ 

\ 

- . \ 
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CODING CONVENTIONS. 

■ v. - 

Appendix. 

ENGLISH SWEDISH 
7 onset >' I fan 

// \ end of tone unit \ rise 

X } subordinate tone.^unit * * (p.) pause 

rise 
" fall 

\ level ■ * 

v Ifall-rise 
l>hort pause 
long pause . 
+ .+ . slimuUaneous speech 
(( ))• uncertain 
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PRAGMATIC EQUIVALENCE IN CONTRASTIVE STUDIES: 
< REQUESTS IN POLISH AND ENGLISH ' 



Wieslaw Oleksy 
Bydgotzcz^ Poland 



Even a cursory glance at recent contributions to our "contrastive 
enterprise" Allows one to observe that the need for the incorporation 
of pragmatic considerations into Contrastive Analysis (CA) is becoming 
more and more evident* While some researchers approach the pragmatic 
phenomena involved in linguistic communication across languages from the 
point of view of the relevance of these phenomena to L^ acquisition 
(cf. Walters 1979, House and Kasper '1981., Fraser 1978), others prefer 
to tackle the pragmatic aspects of CA from a theoretical standpoint 
(Riley 1979,; Krzeszowski in press, Oleksy in. press); 

Of particular interest for my purposes in this paper is Krzeszowski' 
(in press) illuminating fiaper dealing with the fundamental concept of 
CA, namely tjhat of Tertiuto Cdmparationis (TC). In his paper, Krzeszowski 
distinguishes seven types W equivalence. Following James (1980), 
although disagreeing with Mm as to the role that different types of 
equivalence play in the establ ishing of translation-equivalents across 
languages, he argues for tne introduction of Pragmatic Equivalence (PEq) 
into CA and i discusses , amonlg other things*. the type of relationship that 
holds between PEq and other' types of equivalence. Krzeszowski 's contri- 
bution to the explication o^ the concept of equivalence in CA has been 
substantial (Krzeszowski 1971, 1979, 1981), which has been widely 
acknowledged (see Bouton 197b, van Buren 1976, Sajavaara 1977). H^ever, 
in his recent paper Krzeszowski (in press) has not attempted^ a definition 
of PEq although, it must be admitted; he has postulated PEq as one of 
the seven types of equivalence » 

It is worthwhile adding at this point that the concept of PEq, to 
ttl? best knowledge of the present author, has never been defined by 
contrastive linguists though, it must be stressed, there exists a good 
deal of work in which Reference is made to various types of pragmatic 
correspondencies across languages. More importantly, the existing ^ ' ■ 
definitions of equivalence, irrespectively of the number of types being 
distinguished and the nature of restrictions imposed on each type, have 
not been designed as as to capture pragmatic phenomena. 



This contention brings me to the presentation of the main objectives' 
of this paper": in what follows I will attempt a definition of PEq and 
then 1 will try to show how the concept of PEq can be employed in the 
alialyjis 'Of Requests in English and' Polish, I will also comment briefly 
on some aspects of the pedagogical implications of what might be termed' 
'applied contrastive pragmatics'. 

The theoretical framework within which I propose to consider PEq 
is Speech Act Theory (SAT) augmented by elements of, Social Psychology 
(in the sense of van Dijk 1981). I have dealt with the general frame- 
work of Contrastive Pragmatics elsewhere (Oleksy in press) and for this 
reason and also because of the scope of the present paper questions' 
pertaining to the general scheme of Contrastive Pragmatics will not^be 
elaborated on here* > 

It must be admitted that there exists a fairly large amount of • 
studies whose authors exploit the notion of Speech Act (SA) for various \ 
comparative purposes. One of them is, for instance, Walters' (1979) f * 
who reports on the strategies used by a population of bilingual children 
for conveying the speech act of request in SjSanish and English, In his 
paper, request, as a SA, is the communicative category being compared on 
the basis of syntactic and pragmatic features that- underl ie its use by 
speakers of. SpaniSh'and English/ 

Walter's paper deserves attention for at least two reasons: 

1. it is one of the pioneering attempts at the investigation 
of the acquisition of pragmatic competence in a second 
language; 

2. it provides a (preliminary) methodological framework for 
conducting empirical research on pragmatic phenomena across 
languages* 

However, it must be stressed that Walterv!^ study, despite its merits 
pointed out above, ...can not be accepted without hesitation mainly because 
it lacks a systematic relationship to a theoretical model, which would 
guarantee that the phenomena investigated are not ephemeral and the '. 
basic concepts hazy. This remark concerns such concepts as,, for instance, 
'strategy' and 'request'* In both cases, and the same can be said in 
connection with Walter's treatment of 'politeness', the explanations 
proyided for these cpncepts are misty or simply non-existent. ] By way 
of illustration It can be observed that one f jnds it hard to accept 

•• strate 9y is defined her^te by the semantic form of the utterance" 
ERylC 5 1979:279). According to this definition, strategy is defined 



soTely in terms of the semantic characterization of the sentential form 
which is used in the performance of a SA. In fact, strategy "1st equated, 
withthe sentential form. If one adopts this definition of strategy 
one is forced to accept that there may exist an infinite number of 
strategies for the- performance of a SA. This is a rather pessimistic 
perspective for an applied 1 inguist oriented towards a stcond language " 
learner^. 

One problem with this approach to strategies seems to be related 
to the lack of criteria enabling one to identify strategies for the 
performance of a SA. It will be clawed here that the criteria for 
the identification of strategies should be based on semantic and prag- 
matic characterization of the SA which is to be performed, on the one 
hand, and on the data drawn from empirical research on the communicative 
behaviour of the speakers performing a particular SA in concrete commu- 
nicative contexts, on the other. In particular, it will be suggested 
here, though this point will not be dealt, with in .any detail in this 
paper, that the study of strategies for the performance of a SA be 
related to Felicity Conditions (FCs) characterizing a given sSutfnd 
Social-psychological as well as Socio-tultural norms accepiaM* in a 
y.piven speech conmunity. / 

In what follows I wish to demonstrate why it makes sense to talk 
about comparability of SAs across languages. In doing so I will employ 
the standard jargon of SAT though I realize that the jargon I have here 
in mind may Be controversial. * 

As is wel^known, SAs as minimal units of verbal communication 
(see Searle 1969) are said to be representative of communicative func- 
tions, or illocutionary functions to be precise, and as such are assumed 
to be language universal. This is more or less expressed in the claim 
recently put forth by Fraser, Rlntell and Walters (1979) as reported 1n 
Walters (1979). I repeal this claim for convenience here; 

Claim 4. Every language makes available to the user the same 

basic set of speech acts such as requesting, apologizing, 
declaring,- promising, and the like... 

From the contrastive point of view, however, this claim must be further 
elaborated on so that the comparability of SAs across language's is 
asserted and not implied.' As the first approximation I would like to 
suggest that Claim 1 be substituted by Claim 2 sinfce the latter "seems 
to be better Suited for contrastive purposes* 



' Claim 2. Speech acts across languages are equivalent if they • 
allow the users to achieve corresponding communicative 
and social goals. 

From the above it follows that SA is conceived of as a pragmatic cate- 
gory representing a relation holding between language users and different 
communicative and societal tasks that language users may fulfill through 
the use/ of .language. " 

Claim 2, it must be noted, states the relation of equivalence of 
SAs across languages in terms of their functioning in the respective 
languages and societies. What it does not state is when and how SAs 
across languages are equivalent at the level of their production. It * 
will be claimed that at the level of production SAs should be accounted . 
for relative to conditions which characterize them as autonomous prag- 
jnatic c ategories. The conditions I have in mind have been called 
Felicity Conditions (FC) and they are abstractions representing the 
speaker's bel iefs and assumptions about the interlocutor, the (jommuni- 
cative context* and the speaker's knowledge of the>ierld. In othefl' 
words, FCs characterize SAs; in fact, they define'lte. In view of the- 
above, it will be assumed that every SA is characterized-^ a Set of 
FCs which delimit pragmatic categories, ie, SAs, The at/ove approach 
to SAs makes it possible now to put forth Claim 3, 

Claim 3. Equivalent speech acts across languages are characterized 
by the same set. of Felicity Conditions. 

One advantage of Claim 3 over Claim 1 seems to be the fact that 
the former is not as strong as the latter. Claim 3 allows for a hypo- * 
thetical situation in which a SA in may not be related. to a SA in 
especially when it is realized that linguistic interaction is derivative 
of social interaction and the social norms that are acceptable and pre- 
vailing in one society and culture do -hot have to be the same for all 
societies and cultures. For reasons of scope I will not dwell on the 
implications of Claim 1 for contrastive studies of SAs any longer. 

Returning now to Claim 3, I wjsh to propose FCs for the Speech Act 
of Request (SARq). FCs presented |n (1) below will be claimed to charac- 
terize Request as, a speech act. 

, /(I) Felicity Condi tibns for SARq 
^ 1. S wants X to be done . 
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2, S wants H to do X 

3, S believes H 1s able to do X 

4, S believes H 1s willing to do X 

5> S believes H will not do X in absence of Rq 

6 f S believes X 1s acceptable in SC 

1\ S believes Rq is acceptable in CC 



; where: S « speaker 
H * addressee 

X = a future act of H desired by S - 
■ CC = communicative context in which S '*/.' 
and H perform 
SC = socio-cultural context in which S 

and H perform 
Rq = a linguistic expression used by S 
in the : performance of SARq 

The FCs presented in (1), as^Was mentioned earlier on in this paper, 

aracterize Request as a Speech Act (SARq). * In fact, SARq is defined- 
as a communicative category via FCs. There haye been numerous othef* / 
proposals accounting for SARq (see Searly 1975, House and Kasper 198-1 » 
Leech 1980). 

House and Kasper (1981) characterize request as 'pre-event' and 
'anti-Y', which means that the requested event takes place after the 
utterance of the speech act and is at a cost to the addressee. These 
are correct observations concerning SARq. At the first glance, the 
'pre-event', 'anti-Y 1 features of SARq seem to be missing from FCs pro- 
posed in (1). However, upon closer inspection, it turns out that they 
can be deduced from (1): the 'pre-event' feature of the requested act 
is jointly accounted for by FC-1 and FC-5. From FC-1 it follows that 
an act M X" is anticipated and desired by the speaker, which entails 
futurity. The same can be deduced from FC-5. 

Leech (1980:106) while discussing the speech acts of Command and 
Request expresses a view that "command and request differ only in that 
request allows optional compliance". Here again, this feature of request, 
although not stated explicitly in (1), can be deduced from FC-4, which 
is postulated only for request and not for command. \ 

Now I would like to pass to the often discussed issue of the dis- 
tinction between Direct/Indirect Speech Act. The validity of this dis- 
tinction has been seriously questioned both on theoretical grounds (Leech 
1980, and. especially Van der Auwera 1981) as well as on the grounds of » 
its being irrelevant frort the point of view of the comprehension of SAs 
(Gibljs 1979), My position in /his respect is the following. In actual . 
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verbal interaction the transparency of il locutionary force exhibited 
by linguistic expressions that are being used in the performance of a ^ 
SA does n($t seem to be a decisive factor* What underlies the speaker's 
decisions as to which expression is to be selected on a particular . 
occasion are contextual factors and such pragmatic factors as /for 
example, politeness and mitigation, The/indings of the Bochum Project, ^ ^ 
as reported in House and KaSper (1981) show that, for instance, levels 
of directness are more decisive than the direct/indirect SA distinction. 
The empirical data reported on in House, and Kasper , (1981 ) indicate 
that indirect request^/ are on the whole more frequent that the direct 
ones both in English and German, though the two languages display 
differences as to the levels of directness. The results of the psycho- 
logical research on the processes by which speakers interpret indirect 
requests cast considerable doubt on the claim advanced in Clark and 
Lucy (1975), according to which the understanding of indirect requests * 
is a serial process involving the understanding of the direct act first.' 
Gibbs (1979:1) reports on experimental data and concludes that "a person 
understanding an indirect request in context need not construct the 
literal interpretation before deriving the conveyed request". 

In view of the above, FCs proposed in (1) will be claimed to 
characterize SARq irrespectively of the superficial form of the expres- 

\ 

■sion with which the speech act of request is performed. This approach 
to- the role of FCs in characterizing SAs allows for a uniform treatment 
of (2) and (3) belqw. 

(2) I request that you help me. <0 

(3) Why aren't yo^helping me? 

Both examples are due to Fraser (1978), / 

/ 

Both (2) &nd (3) can be realizations of SARq if they are characterized 
by FCs proposed in (1). In both cases the speaker who uttered (2) or 

(3) has issued a request if his assumptions about the addressee* the , 

* - J 

communicative context and the act desired ca<p be related to the FCs pro- 
posed in (1). Thus (2) and (3) and all other utterances which can be 1 
related to the FCs 'for. SARq are equivalent pragmatically. In. order to 
avoid misunderstanding, it will be suggested that the notion 'pragmatic 
equivalence' be conceived of as either inter-lingual equivalence, or 
intra-lingual equivalence. (2) and (3) are cases of intra-1 i.ngual equi- 
valence. With this distinction in mind., it is^. clear that the primary - 
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interest for contrastive pragmatics is inter-lingual equivalence. 
However, I would like to stress that the two. types of pragmatic equi- 
valence are related and a contrastive approach to pragmatic phenomena . 
cannot be succesfully carried out without recourse to intra-lingual 
pragmatic equivalence. 

In the above I wanted to show how the claim concerning the equi- 
valence of SAs across languages can be defended in the context of SAT. " 
The often assumed, but hardly ever defined, equivalence of SAs across 
languages has been reflated to FCs which guarantee the isolation of 
corresponding entities in the languages compared. 

As will become apparent in the Allowing section of this paper K 
the above approach to equivalence of speech acte across languages is 
but one possible way of dealing with pragmatic/equivalence. 

The other approach which I now wish to propose takes as the basic 
unit of comparison not a SA but a linguistic Ixpression which on a^ parti- 
cular occasion counts as the performance, ie. Vealization of the SA. 
Accordingly, I propose that Pragmatic Equivalence PEq be defined as 
foljlows: 



\ Claim 4. A1 inguistic expression X 1 in is p^Qmaticaltij aqui- 
\)<\JLqm£ to a linguistic expression in if X-j and 
can be used ih the performance of the same SAvin and 
l»2 relative to the corresponding set of pragmatic, con- 
n J textual and socio-cultural factors. 



I will not deal here with pragmatic, contextual and socio-cultural 
factors. Suffice it to say that they, roughly, contain the following: 

Pragmatic" Factors: politeness, deference, modality markers,... 
Contextual Factors: conversational context, type of discourse, factual 

background information,... 
Socio-cultural Factors: role relationship, distance, channel, cultural 

setting, . 

The contribution of pragmatic, contextual, and socio-cultural factors 
in the realization of a particular SA, and especially the role these 
factors play in the decision-making concerning the speaker's choice of 
a particular linguistic expression in the performance of a SA should 
be studied, 1 believe, within an empirlcal'model of linguistic communi- 
cation comprising not only pragmatic, contextual and socio-cultural as- 
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pects but also social-psychological aspects (see in this connection 
01 jk 1981).* Given the preliminary nature of research dealing with the 
above questions it becomes very important that a methodology for the 
study of these phenomena be proposed. .j 

Returning now to Claim 4 . it is important to notice that we are 
no longer dealing with an abstract category of a SA but with concrete 
utterances of linguistiq expressions used by the speakers qf and 
in the performance of % SA on a particular occasion. The above approach 
to PEq provides a convenient framework of CA wherein the pragmatic, * 
the contextual and the socio-cul tural features of linguistic expressions 
in L^and l^, as actuaLty oaed by the interactants of verbal communica- 
tions, can be studied. 'What is perhaps even more important is th^ 
realization that the above definition of PEq be seen as a step towards 
creating- a model/of Contrastive Pragmatics allowing one to study pheno- 
mena underlying SpeakersJ decisions concerning the choice of one ling- 
uistic expression over another in the performance of SAs from the 
contrastive point of view* As is well known, the choice of a parti- 
cular linguistic expression in the performance of a SA has been called 
"the strategy for the performance of a SA M (Fraser 1978), 

To conclude the theoretical section of this paper, I want to point 
out that the incorporation of the two definitions into CA; one concerning 
the equivalence of SA across languages (Claim 3) and one concerning PEq 
(Claim 4) is believed to allow for o a more systematic treatment of prag- 
jnatic phenomena across languages. Needless to say, mota research is 
needed, both theoretical and empirical, into 'the nature 1 of pragmatic 
aspects Qf language use. 

It is worth mentioning at this 1 point that the definition Qf equi- 
valence stemming from the conceptual framework*derived from the Universal 
Base Hypothesis does not lend itself easily to contrastive considerations 
pertaining to pragmatic phenomena. The adoption of the definition of 
equivalence based on semantico-grammatical criteria could result in in- 
correct statements concerning" the implied homogeneity of the languages 
comparedy ■ # • 

In the* following section of this paper I will report on two ex- 
periments in which a limited number of requests in Polish has been eva- 
luated as to their relative deference and levels of directness. The 
results of the two' experiments will then be confronted with the results 
empirical studies reported on in Fraser (1978) anlf House and 



Kasper (1981) concerning relative deference and levels of directness 
for requests In English* 

I have to admit at the outset that I am aware of the methodological 
shortcomings of the procedure I have adopted, and I realize that the . 
results of the experiments as regards, request^, in Polish as well as the 
conclusion one might draw from the comparisOn'of these results with 
^the ones reported in Fraser, and House and Kasper must be approached 
with grea^ caution, 

Ixpvumznt T\ In the first experiment I asked 40 native speakers 
of Polish, all of 'them°students in the English Department and Polish 
Department,, to rank eight Polish sentences in prder of descending de- 
ference. The eight sentences were translation equivalents of the eight 
sentences used by Fraser in hij study. Before* the experiment, the Polish 
equivalents were independently verified as 'to their correctness and 
acceptability^ the ^n^versity; teachers of English and specialists in 
^Polish' literature and 'linguistics. 

The results^ of tha experiment are shown in (4) 'and (5), respectively 
for English and Vol ish.' Both English and Polish sentences, it should 
be remembered, are iranked in ordec of descending deference. 

(4) 1.* Could you do that- ■ ■ > 1 Czy, nflgibyS to zrobit 

2. Can you do that-^^^ Nie'ntigtbyS tego zrobit 

3. Do that, could you^ \7^3, Czy moiesz to zrobiC \ m ; 



Do that can you*. J,. ZrGb to, nie ntiglbyS 

£.*Couldn't you -do tMtff */>5, ZrGbto, mfigfbyS 
' 6. Can't you do tha,t ■ /*v. > ' 6» N ^ mqie.sz tego zrobiC 

7. Do that, couldn't you/ *7. ZrGb to, moies* 

8. Do that, caji't you ■ ■ ■ ) 8, ZrGb to, nie moiesz 

The arrows going from the English sentences point to tfieiic translation < 
equivalents in Polish. 

The results o^the experiment show that there is a match between 
the first, the sixth* and the eighth positions in the ranking of English ' 
and Polish data. There three pairs cbnsisting of a sentence in English 
and \$s translation equivalent in Polish exhibit both syntactic and' 
pragmatic similarities. Syntactically, each member of the pair can be 
related to a # d&ep-level soured In other words, the sentences in these 
pai,rs are relatejl to the* same semantic Input and thus they are equivalent. 
This type of *equivalence\can be jilftified in a principled way by reference 
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to the.theoretical model of CA" proposed by Krzeszowski (1974/79). 
Additionally, the sentences 1n each pair can be said to be equivalent 
pragmatically if it is assumed that each of them has been used in the 
performance of the Same SA in English and Polish and the relation of 
pragmatic equivalence has been established vis-5-vis the same pragmatic 
factor, which in the case under cohsideration was 'relative deference'. 
The latter type of relationship holding between each member of the 
pair was established on the basis of the definition of pragmatic equi- 
valence proposed in Claim 4. 

The greatest, difference in the ranking occurs between the English 
sentence (4^) "Couldrf't you do that", which was ranked fifth by the 
native speakers of English who participated in Fraser's experiment, 
and the Polish sentence (5^) "Nie ntfg1by§ tego zrobi£", which was ranked 
second in my experiment, and between the English sentence (4y) "Do that, 
couldn't you", which was ranked seventh, and the Polish sentence (5^) 
"Zr6b to, nie m6gly$", which was ranked fourth. 

Now, application of the definition of pragmatically equivalent ex- 
pressions in Claim 4 to the eight sentences in English and Polish shows '- 
that sentence (4^) in English is pragmatically equivalent to sentence 
($2) in Polish, where 'pragmatically equivalent' is defined relative^ 
to relative deference. This conclusion i-sf based on the positions these 
sentences occupy in the ranking, which in turn is a reflection of the 
native speakers' assessment of the relative deference of these sentences 
as demonstrated in Fraser's and my experiments. However, it is important 
to point out that. the sentences in this pair display considerable struc- 
tural differences. The English sentence is characterized by the following 
syntactic features: +Interrogative, -Negative* +Present Tense, whiile the 
Polish sentence is characterized by the following syntactic features: 
+Interrogative, +Negative; -Present Tense* Perhaps most importantly, 
the English sentence is a regular 'Yes-No Interrogative' uiithout a 
negative element whereas the Polish sentence is an 'Intonation Question' 
uiith a nnQcutlva nlmnYVt. 

EKp&umnt II. The seconcf experiment involved a group of 44 students, 
all of them native speakers of Polish, who were asked^to decide which 
of the eight expressions given in (6) they would use if they were to 
request someone to close thp window* 




(6) 1. Bardzo tu zimno. (It's very cold in here,) • 

2. Dlaczego okno jest otwarte? (Why is the window open?) 
3_ Czy molesz zamknaC okno? (Can you Close the window?). 

4. MoZesz zamknafi okno" (You can close the window.) 

5. *Wolal/a/bym, iebyS zamknal okng, v (l would prefer it if 

you closed the window.) 

6. Powiniene§ zamknaC okno. (You should close the window.) 

7. Pfosz^f ci$, zebyS zamknal okno. (1 ask you to clase-the 

window.) 

8. Zamknij okno! (Close the window!), 

Situational context was provided and the role relationship of the inter- 
locutor 'was varied along the parameter of authority. The-ytudeAtSL pftntL: 
cipating in the experiment were to decide which one of the eight ex*, 
pressions they would use in the following situational contexts: 

(a) room in a dorm; 

(b) classroom in which the student is acting as a 
teacher, eg., during a practicum; 

(c) livingroom in their own family apartment; 

1 The addressees were the following: 

(d) colleague 1 

(e) pupil x . .1 

(f ) parent i 

1 This experiment relies heavily on the output of the empirical research 
conducted by House and Kasper (1981). In particular, I have made use 
Of the eight levels of directness that they distinguished for the speech 
act of request. In fact, the eight expressions in (6) are Polish 
translation equivalents of tte English expressions with which House • • • 
and Kasper illustrate the eight levels of directness in their paper. 
I have reduced level seven to just one possibility, namely that which 
they call 'explicit performative 1 . The comparison of the results of 
the second experiment with tjie results obtained by House and Kasper was 
based on the frequency counts as reflected in the use of a particular 
level of directness relative to three situational contexts and role * 
relationships of the addressee as specified, table 1 shows the distri- 
bution of the use of level ^of directness in situational context (a). 

The data\for English invTable 1 is repeated after House and Kasper 
(1981). The oliscussion of the results will be limited to the two most 
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\Table 1. The distribution of the use of the levels of directness in 
situational context. (a). 

directness level 



REQUEST 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


i. 


ENGLISH 




















number of- instances 


6 


3 


18 


6 


3 


2 


. 1 


5 


44 


POLISH . 




















nunber of instances 


1 


1 


. 14 


8 


2 


r 


6 


10 


, 44 




frequently used levels of directness for requests in Polish and English 
As the table shows the most frequently used level of directness both 
. in English arid Polish is level 3, exemplified by (7) and (8) below. 

(7) Can you close the window? ' 

(8) Czy mozesz zamknaC okno? 

. The second most frequent levels of directness in English are level 4\t)6 level 1 
whereas in Polish it is level 8. These levels, ie. level 4 in English^ 
and levef % in Polish correspond to (9) and (10). 

(9) You can.dose the^indow. Or level J: It's very cold in here. 
(10) Zamknij okno! 

In (9) the English expression is a declarative while in (10) the Polish 
expression is an imperative. ,■ 

Now, if the discussion is focused on the 1 inguistic expressions 
which realize a particular level of directness, rather than o^ levels 
of directness themselves,. it is interesting to notice that the situation 
is very much the same as was the case with Experiment I. One and the 
same pragmatic feature can be linguistically realized by expressions 
which are also characterized by the relation of semantico-grammatical 
equivalence, eg.: (4^) and (5^) as regards relative deference and (7) 
and (8) as regards a level of directness. However, such examples as 
(4^) and ^), on the one hand, and (9) and (10), on the other, point 
to a possibility wherein a pragmatic feature, eg. relative deference, 
fc can be 1 ingui stiially realized by expressions which are not equivalent * 
formally. This feature of pragmatically equivalent expressions across 
languages is expressed in Claim S. 

v 86 , 




Claim b. Pragmatically eotrhttient expressions across languages 
need not bt^ecjulvalt 

In this context the notion of 'formal" equivalence 1 means, more or ljess, 
semantico-grammatical equivalence. ^ 

In conclusion, it 'is worthwhile pointing out that the existing defini- 
tions of- equivalence as worked out in the 'classical' Cofttrast\ye Ana- 
lysis do not provide a satisfactory framework enabling one to deal with 
pragmatic "phenomena from a contrastive viewpoint. Thus it- will be. 
claimed her*'e that the* incorporation of the notion of inter-1 ing.ualTy 
equivalent SAi and especially the incorporation of the notion of 
'pragmatically equivalent 1 linguistic expression into CA is a necessity 
if contrastive pragmatics is to provide a conceptual framework within 
which pragmatic aspects of the use of linguistic expressions across 
languages could be studied. Needless to say, more empirical research 
on th^ use of linguistic expressions across languages- in needed so 
that both the nature and mutual relationships holding between corres- 
ponding pragmatic factors across languages can be stated. What seems 
to be especially relevant from the point of view of foreign language . 
pedagogy is- empirical research bearing on the acquisition of pragmatic 
fthenpmena and 'pragmatic interference 1 . However, one must be aware of 
the delicate nature'of th^enterprise; pragmatic aspects of language 
use" are connected w4th a * Stem of cultural and social norms, on the 
one^artf, .anJS network of idiosyncratic social-psychological features 
displayed *by speakers across languages and cultures, on the other. 
Therefore it seems freasonat^W suggest that the introduction af prag- 
matfc aspects of language use into fore»ignManguage teaching be based 
on empirical research concerifirtg the relationship between the perception 
of pragmatic, phenomena in the native language and culture and the ac- 
quisition of these phenomena ip the context of foreign/second language 
learning, •* ' 
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GIVING AND GETTING DIRECTIONS: CROSS-LANGUAGE 'INTERACTION 
.. BETWEEN NATIVE AND FINNISH SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH . 
Marja-Kaisa Pihko* 
UnivtJUAstij o& JyvcUkytd 



INTRODUCTION 

*■ . 

There is a need for people to cross linguistic barriers. People 
speaking different nativej^anguages are brought together in face-to-face 
encounters .in which they may want to, or find it necessary to, communicate 
with each other. The participants of such encounters can achieve remarkable 
'conitiunicative success despite great linguistic trouble (cf. Jordan and 
Fuller 1975); the manner and ways in which they manage to do that in different 
communicative settings stand in need of further examination, j 

In the present paper the fociis of -interest is in discovering how a 
transactional encounter is conducted in cross-language interaction between 
native and Finnish speakers of English. The communicative task subjected 
to analysis is that of giving and getting 'directions: a tourist, a native 
speaker of English, turns to Finnish passers-by asking them in English 
whether they could tell him how he could find the way to a desired 
destination. 

For an average Finn,.. telling 'the way to a foreigner is one of the 
most characteristic situations inj which he needs to speak a foreign 
language, most often English 1n his own society {POPS-1976, 3d). The 
first part of the paper 1s. mainly concerned with.jnterpersonal inter- 
action that results from, an unforeseen foreign language communication 
situation. For a foreign tourist, information about directions is an 
emerging communicative need through which he is likely to get involved 
in conversational exchanges with- people with widely differfent communicative 
abilities iri English. In the latter part of the paper particular attention 
is paid to those interactional features which make it possible for the 
participants to convey their communicative Intentions despite impending 
language problems. ■ 

90 ■ 1 
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THE DATA ' / ^ 



The material ccmsists of two hundred surreptitiously tape-recorded 
brief encounters with requests for way-information. The research confederates 
(Duncan and Fiske 1977-:26), ie, the persons presenting the requests were 
six native speakers of English. During the data collection^ the confederates 
were not familiar with the particular objective of the study; they w£re 
asked to behave as was natural of them when in need of way-information. 
The confederates were equipped with small a tape-recorder and a hidden 
microphone. They kept asking the way to places which anyone living in 
.the town could be expected to know: post office, railway stSTTofi i museums, 
and so forth. The people in the streets to whom the confederates spontaneously 
turned for help were men and women of different age groups. 

The analysis of the verbatim transcriptions of the data is supplemented 
with indexical information obtained through naturalistic observation 
during the encounters. The observation was carried out either by an 
intraohserver (cf. Golopentia-Eretescu 1974:84) 'appearing together with 
the confederate or by an external observer nearby. A -sample of seventeen 
tape-recorded way-description conversations in Finnish is included in the 
corpus as control material,- Empirical evidence about the encounter type 
as interaction between native speakers of ^he same language also provides 
some, insight into the nature of the transaction as such. 

First, an instance of giving and getting directions ^ay be defined 
as a bue< VMcounteA /cf. Poyatos 1976:87) because it has usually the 
characteristics of a short dyadic transaction in, which the sole purpose 
of the interchange is the achievement of a transactional goal. Second, 
as a complex problem-solving task the enterprise may be divided into 
% three sub-tasks: cognitive, interactional, and 1 inguistic,. However , the 
participants are familiar with the rules of the game. Having performed 
in the roles required for both the acts of Telling the Way and Asking 
for Directions the interactants - dt/tectot and qutetioM*. respectively - 
have learned certain interactional strategies which serve as a general 
scheme for earring out the task at hand (Wunderlich and Reinelt 1982), 
Such mutual concern ffboutthe successful management of a task is described 
^ by Goffman (1963, in Argyle and Kendon 1972:19) as <U ^oco4ed XnteAaction. 
% Third, at interpersonal level the course of the encounter is modified 
by determinants related to bocuit txpzatcUlon^ . The questioner is aware 
Of his fU^kt to perform the request: his act cannot possibly be interpreted 
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as a great impos i Hon towards the addressee because he is only asking 
for 'free. goods' , ie, minor services which people consider themselves 
entitled to demand from one another in public (Brown and Levison 1978:85), 
Likewise, the director interprets the way-enquiry as his personal in- 
volvement obligation rather than as an intrusion upon his privacy. Even 
when uncertain about the location of a given destiriation the director 
usually makes every effort to perform the task in some way instead of 
relinquishing it straightaway (cf. Wunderlich 1978:68). 

A LANGUAGE CONFRONTATION , 



The basic determinants of a gi ving-and-getting-di rections trans- 
action remain unchanged in cross-language interaction, However, the use 
of a non-native language as a means of communication appears to have an 
impact on the^entire outcome of the encounter. Figure 1 illustrates 
how the encounter is realized not only as a brief exchange of factual 
information but as a language confrontation in which the overriding 
role^relationship is that between a native and a non-native speaker. 



NON-NATIVE SPEAKER: 
CODE 



FOCUSED 



( 



DIRECTOR 

> 




social 


cognitive 


obi igation 


knowledge: 


and 


M there n 


emotive 




attitudes 
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SOCIAL 



NATIVE SPEAKER: 
CODE 




QUESTIONER 



BRIEF 
j ENCOUNTER 



cognitive 

problem: 

"where?"' 



^STRANGER 



social 
right: 
1 free 
goods' 



Figure 1. Participatory role-enactment in native - non-native 
speaker interaction in Giving and Getting Directions. 
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Various emotional and attitudina.l aspects are attached to the encounter 
encounter at the interpersonal level. It follows that a large number of 
behavioural patterns observable during the interaction may be regarded 
as indexicaLof the socio-pscychological dimensions of using a n'on- ' 
native language in an unforeseen interchange. 

In the. materials gathered for the present study the outset of cross- 
. language interaction is of importance. It is the native speaker having the^ 
role- of a newcomer into a linguistic community. His opening enquiry 
E*eus<? uk>, do tjuu bptak EngUth? appears unexpected and embarrassing to 
¥ the people he addresses. In addition to suggesting the language code to 
be preferred in the ending encounter, 'the formulaic. t entry also signals 
'I want something fn#you« (cf. Kiefer 1980: 150)., The non-native speaker's 
predisposition towards, interaction is likely to be .determined not only 
• 'by his actual command of English but also by his willingness to engage 
himself in an unforeseen foreign language contact. Purely affective be- 
haviours related to interpersonal attraction? (cf. Triandis 1977) and a 
perception of the current situation,, including sterebtyped attitude 
potentials towards foreign language use and foreigners in general, for 
example, can be expected to determine how attuned a person is towards 
cross-linguistic interaction. ' 

In the present data the persons addressed by the native speakers - 
generally showed positive attitudes towards foreigners and were ready 
to help them. Their internalized knowledge of social expectations relevant 
in the context, often combined with what seemed to be a "natural curiosity ^ 
^ about people from other lands" (Triandis 1977:3), encouraged the addressees 
to accept the role of a belper,,often in spite of thei/ poor og norr- 
excisting command of Engl ish* 

In more than every other test encounter the native speaker's initial 
enquiny Excuse me, do. (pa *peafe Engt&h? was^f wit^ response which 1 
could be labelled as positive, ie. conveying the addressees readiness 
to communicate in a foreign' language. A number of the -f)Os.-i'ti ve responses 
wer« given as quick answers \)f the type V<u, tutel Viat\ K and I do. 
'The /assertive responses indicated*that the channel w^s open for crnss- 
.language communication and the native speakeV coujd launch his actu^r 
request, the way-enquiry. Yet the most typical answe»*which was- elicited • 
—♦by the native speaker's opening enquiry was an utterance containing some 
variant of the tentative formula a f-tttfe". It may "be understood as a. 
secure stock- response emphasizing the speaker's role as a language learner 
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rfot ful ly- competent to use the language in question. For a native 
speaker., a lAJttlt % when uttered hesitantly, tends to give raise to 
uncertainty about how to go on with the actual task. The native .speaker 
realizes that to ensure mutual understanding he has to pay attention to 
his own choice of words and constructions; 
(1) A 
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Excuse me, do you speak E^lish? _ 
B: Uhm...a little... (laughter) 
o A: I am, I umm...want to go to the National Museum. 
A tentative response xcan also. lead to a brief negotiation. about the , 
language to be used in the ensuing interaction: 

(2) A: Excuse me, do you speak English? j 
B: Very little. . 
A: Butyou sp^ak a little bit? t 
B: Anything, but very little. 
A: Can I, mmh,may I ask you a question? 
B: Yes, but do you speak German? ■ 
A: No, I don't, I don't / / But it is a ^ 
B: ■ Ohh... 

A: small question, I / / I want to go to the National Museum. 
B: Yes. 

Jaaha, ye- yes, I understand. It is... 

(3) A: Excuse me, do .you speak English? 
B: (laughter) Uhh, I don "t speak English. 

A: You' speak some, I heetr, some words... ■ „ 

umm, I am looking for the National Museum, wondering how to 
get to the National Museum... 
You k- National Museum? No? ' . 

B: (laughs embarVased) ((...))• * ■ 

A: All right ^ thank you very much. ' •.- 

In example (3) interaction breaks down because the person approached 
clearly indicates that he does not consider himself capable of carrying 
out tt\£ suggested task in English.. As a rule, the encounters doTiot 
develop into way-description exchanges if the addressee gives a negative 
response. Whenever there are other people around, the native speaker 
acknowledges the negative response and turns to other passers-by for 
hepl . The perceived urgency of the situation tends to increase the non- 
native speaker's personal responsibil ity^to provide help: if there are 
no other peole tiearby, it is more likely that the addressees try to be 
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helpful even if they do not know any English (cf. Triandis 1977:72); 
non-verbal and kinesic devices of communication are then the only means 
to promote mutual understanding: • 
(4) A: Excuse me, do you speak English? : , 
B: ... (indicates a negative answer) 
■ A; No... . ^ 
B: Mitas te oisitte. ..? " w 

(What would you want to.,.?) . 
A: Uh... Kai-Kaivopuisto - • 
B: . Kai vopuisto - eteenpain vaani (pointing) 

(Kaivopuisto- - straight ahead!) 
A: This way? (pointing questioningly) 
B: -Joo, joo-joo. 
(Yeah, yeah) 

A: Thank you! Q 
As a label, a negative response relates to answers by which the persons 
approached reject the role of "a foreign-language speaker* Negative- 
responses., often apologetic, are either verbal denials in Finnish or in 
English or non-verbal rejective behaviours such as shaking of the head 
and various facial expressions. A majority of the verbal denials are 
given in English, as plain No answers. This fact, together with the 
popular conception of a Finn as being inclined to remain uncommunicative 
in cross-language encounters (see Lehtonen and Sajavaara 1982)(|^equired 
further attention to be paid to the reliability of the numerous negative 
answers. To test the possibility that the addressee^ use ttte native 
speaker's formulaic opening question as an escape route to nfln-engagement , 
a number of 'encounters were initiated with, an enquiry about factual 
information instead of language proficiency, for instance: Excaae-me, 
coiidt you tvXX me uiheAe tha pott o^icnit? 

The straightforward questioning technique increased the number of 
encounters in which the English question was answered in Finnish. Some 
of the mixed-language exchanges could perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the addressee was able to infer the place of destination from the 
English pronunciation and tries to provide some help (in examples (5) 
and (6) the questioner, too, is a non-n*ative speaker): 
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(&} A> -txcuie-me, do .you know where is here post off ice? Post off ice? 
'V.'^PP^1?4U1 - ^."T.l:. L" * . ' ■"■ ' •• ' : 

(Post office? Or'-) ."- r ;*/ v -. : . : 

A: -Post, yeah. You know where is" this, y. -.no?; » ." • 

B: Ma en ny mit-. . . mi ta/tiSin ^ ? . ' - ■■ ^ : ';;*V" : "'*...■ 

. (Now I don't-... what does. he. . .?) ' ■'\ r '^'-- fc ; ; .. , . 

: -B; Ppstia,.. ' --V" ... " ' 

(The post office...). ■ / ; \ 
A: Jop, perhaps, I don't know what it is in Finnish - post off ice. ", \ 

I -want to' send a letter.;, letter. ., 
B: Tuollahan : ne"tietaa kun meette tohon lennattimeen. ; ; 
tohon. . . (points). 

.: (Well, you'd better go into that T^iex^Mfjiie.x^.OJ^rJieKe'.-iT^' 

-t* they'll know there...). m \ 

It is more problematic to analyse conversations in which the English 
pronunciation gives no indication of destination for a person who knows 
no Engl ish: - * "' 

(6) A: Excuse me, can you, ehh, tell me where is here railway station... 

train station? 
B: Tuonne pain... (points) 

(In that direction. . . ) ■ ■ 
A: Where? „ ■ 

B: Tch, ummh. . > 
* Later on in the same conversation the director indicates that she speaks 
some English but. is not able, or willing, to make use of her knowledge:- 
A: Can you - tell me if it is near? 
B: I can't... „ 
This is an example of what might be termed a lancjtiage conflict, a non- 
nativq speaker's unwillingness to use a foreign language in a face-to- 
face communication situation. Provided that the addressee comprehend* 
what has been asked, the native speaker ma^ reasonably assume that the 
person also speaks some English. , 

Exchanges of .the following kind are embarrassing for the native 
speaker as wel 1 : 

(7) A: Excuse me, could you tell me where there this... street is? 

(showing an envelope with an address) 
B: Tast supraan, eteen ja tonne pain (points) 
(Straight ahead and (into that direction) 
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A: !? (questioning laughter) 

B: Ma en puhu englantii . . tost suoraan ja tonnepain_ 
(pointing gestures) * 

(I don't speak English.., straight ahead and then into that 
direction) 



'A: Mmh. 

B: 



I go down this way // - 
Uh-huh ' 



Ja sit tonne noin, suoraan tasta - 
(and then there, straight from here -) 

A: How - when^ 1 turn? How many streets? 

B: Uhh... yks,Vaks.\ . 4 kaks ja sitte tonne pain (points) 

"(Uhh... one, two. . . two and then there) 
The research methodology adopted for the present study does not 
allow for definite conclusions to be drawn about the actual amount of 
communication* apprehension in'the test encounters. However, the data 
suggests that evasiveness may occasionally have been a strategy to which 
a non-native speaker prefer to resort ufider the threat of an unexpected 
foreign language confrontation* The n6n-native speaker may have acquired 
a risk capital in his- attempt to reduce the anxiety of uncertainty 
(Montagna 1980:31) caused by his poor linguistic mastery. The reasons 
of avoidance behaviour may also be related yo^discouraging experiences 
from previous 1 situations of the same nature, self-criticism as a threshold 
suppressing all attempts to participate in a conversation (cT\ Saario 
J 9fi0 : 73 ) , situational anxiety, shyness, tfr simply, introverted personality 
(Lehtonen and Sajavaara 1982). 

' The data for^tfe present study was collected in two different 
environments. This resulted in an environmental differentiation in 
foreign language use. In a large urban area, where people obviously are 
more used to foreign language contacts, the persons addressed by the 
native ^speakers of Engl i sh* appeared to be more attuned to cross-language 
.communication than people in a smaller rural town, where foreign language 
contacts are less common. Other things being equal, the potential occurr- 
ence of foreign language contact may have had an impact on the non-native 

> 

speaker's predisposition towards foreign language communication. A 
foreign language does not exist as a separate and isolated object for a 
non-native*speaker. I,t relates to his "associations, attitudes, beliefs, ' 
concepts, evaluations, expectations, memories, opinions, percepts, 
role perceptions, stereotypes, and values" (Triandis 1977:4), among 

© 5. 
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The delicate nature of an unforeseen foreign language encoupter is^ 

clearly displayed in .the initial exchanges between the participants. 

When aTfelation of cross-language communication is established, the flow 

of interaction seems to tolerate a considerable amount of "trouble. This 

is because the par{icipa/its are bound togethef* by 'goal -achievement 1 

(Mathiot 1978:214), their willingness to accomplish thfc task hand. k 

i 

Seethe following example. - ^ „ 



HOW TO GET FROM HERE TO THERE 



Ex- excuse me, do you speak a bit of English? - 
Yes. . 

I was wondering if you* could tell me how I might be able to get to 
the National Museum - from here? (pause) 



I can do that? 



Would you happen to know how.., 
Umm..#- mmh.,, uhmm.., 
^ (pawse) 

C: National Museum...? » 
B: Yes, I know where that is but,.. 

Since he assumes the role of a director, the non^nati \fe speaker should 
be able to ttfke the questioner to an imaginary wandering from the place 
of the encounter to the destination; the questioner on his part tries 
to construct a plan of the route described and then memorize its crucial 
parts (Wunderlich and Reinelt 1982:1$$!), The participants find that they 
are faced not only with, a complex cognitita problem-solving task but 
also with a linguistic problem of getting the intended meaning across. 
It can be expected that the director's more or less perfect masfery of # 
•the verbal code determines the outcome of tte transaction. In the study 
reported here three referential labels were adopted to denote the 
perceivable different patterns of communicative interaction observable 
in the data. They are sense-making, trouble-managing, and facing distress. 



1. Sense-making: collaborative interaction 
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In a number of encounters the manner of participatory interaction 
resembles corresponding focused interaction between native speakers of 
one and the same language. It is the non-native speaker who is • ^ 
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responsible for producing the way-description. The native speaker is in 
the role of a respondent, and for the most part.his contribution to the 
Conversation takes fBrm of assertive backchannel behaviour - grunts, 
w/e.i'i okay's and head nods - and a few inquiries about the route: 



# (8) A: Kftuse me // - . 
A: Do you* speak a bit -of English? ° 

A:^ I was wondlring if you could tell me 'how to get to a cafe that J)s, 
I think it is Kap- * / 

% Kap - pel'i... fCap// - ' ' 

A; Yes.. ' ' " 

A: |kay. , ' '. ' ' . * . 

A: Okay, it is, is it rather close to the ((...))// 
A: Okay. j \ 9 

, A: Yeah- 

A: Right. - - • » > * 

A: Uhuh. - 
A: Okay. , 1 

A: Ahah! Okay- 
A: Right. ' 

A: And it's only a cafe, there is a... is there//- 
A: Restaurant... 

A: Okay... okay, I think I can probably fond it with that/ 
Thanks very much! 

In the above example the director wanted to procftce a detailed way- 
description. His command of the verbal code allowed him to elaborate an 
adequate set, of instructions in reference to landmarks along the route, 
for example. However, *the perceived easiness and* the relaxed manner of 
a way-description exchange do not result solely from the non-native 
speaker's language proficiency. Since it is likely that the director 1* 
always faced with problems of expression, it is. his ability to cope with* 
emerging trouble that is essential the outcome of interaction as is 
evident from examples (9) and (10). 

(9),B: It has, err, ljke,a church 1 ... of a... what, torni... 
(forms a steeple with* her hands) 

A// steeple. . . 
Yes/ 



A: A steeple, a steeple 
B: 
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B: Yes, like . . (forms a steeple) 
A: A steeple! Uhuh. 



(10) B 
■ A 
B 



there's th- 
tram , tram 
((how)) , to call if, 



not railway but. 



Oh, 



yes, 



The non-native speaker .admits that he is^iot certain how the intended 
meaning is to be expressed in the foreign language. But, at the same 
time, he also understands that the communicati ve setting of a direcT^ 
face-to-face encounter-makes it possible fcV him to appeal for the 
native speaker's assistance to ensure the continuation of interaction. 
Again, as a basic pattern of interaction, this strategy resembles 
casual conversations between native speakers of the same language, who, 
whether in search for a correct word or'simply being at a lass in one's 
lines, da' not hesftate to s-ignal an appeal for help to their inter-* 
locutor:* hence the usual expressions of the >' now whatchama call it' 
type in casual conversation. Interaction of this type can b% described 
as col lalrorative as regards not only the manner but al$o the strategies 
employeaVin view of potential communication problems, 

To recapitulate,, an essential^aspeftt of sense-making, ie. 'having 
a meaning which can be understood', is that the non-native speaker is * _ 
willing tfc, and aware of how, to appeal for assistance when he is 
experiencing .problems in his speech production. The strategy of 
making an appeal, which F^arch^and Kasper (1980) call a. non-native 
speaker's achievement strategy, is important also because the native 
speaker usually make's no attempt to try to corgpct^he non-native 
speaker's errors. Instead, -deviance is allowed to go 'unnoticed' ' 
occasionally at the cost of increased ambiguity. 

2. Trouble-managing: supportive interaction 
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The great majority of gi ving-and-getting-directions encounters in 
the data show that communication between speakers of different languages 
is hazardous. The interlocutors are continuously faced with problems ^ » 
of expression and understanding. 

To cover a lafrje spatial area by means 6f a verbal route description 
is a Remanding task even in the native language. The director's uncertainty 
in giving expression to concepts crucial in a way-description such as 

/- 
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% / * * 

lexical items for directions, deictic relations, and descriptive properties 

is a threat to the success of interaction when reference can no longer be 
made to 'this street' and 'that great house' . However, deficiences of this 
kind seldom lead to coifwunicative disaster. The knowledge of the language 
Code being pporly shared makes the participants resort to remedial 
communicative strategies when they try to move mentally from one place 
to another; besides directive and mimicking gestures and facial expressions 
a strategy frequently used is 'map-making', wh'ich often releases an embar- 
rassing situation and takes the interaction a step further: 

i _ 
(II) B: And... you must go over the... uhh... tch.r. 

it's two roads, what's - what's it... two roads 
goes err... (Warts drawing a 'map', on the snow) 
A: The... you come to a dead end and the roads go like that? 
B: Err- joo, jcfo, juu, juu, juu// 
, A: Okay...... 

All verbal exchanges of giving and getting directions are typically 
accompanied by a variety of extrkl ingu i s t i c'^nd kinesic devices (Psathas 
and Kozloff 1976:113), but in cross-language encounters these elements 
tend to increase considerably, In addition to being usecf to emphasize 
and clarify the message, extral inguis'tic and kinesic dfevices may, in 
relation to the director's 1 inguist je*skiT1 s, 6e used to support or • 
even to replace verbal communication. 

The concrete transactional orientation of the interaction combined 
with the- social norms govern ing partic ipatory ^behaviour- in the encounter 
strengthen the director's wish to make himself understood and the 
questioner's need to understand. The. mutual attempt to overcome speech 
problems usually results in what Jordan and Fuller (1975) call "the non- 
fatal nature o,f trouble". The preseKt data suggests that as long as 
deviance in the non-native speaker's communicative performance does " 
not exceed the native listener's 'repair threshold' (Hackman 1977:144), 
the main threat to the success of interaction lies not so much in what 
is actually said, or in how it is said, as in what js. left unsaid. 

The director's insufficient mastery of the language restricts the 
descriptive informati veness of Isis route explanation. Uncertain^ The 
use of the language, the director may leave 'unsaid much of what he would 
otherwise have Wanted to include in his set of instructions: 
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(12) A: Fxcuse me, could you tell me how target to the post office? 
B:. Umm,yes. First right - £ 

A: Uhuh. 

B: and then... I^ft... and - well,- it's... there it is. 

The non-native speaker's strategy of reducing the actual communica- 
tive goal to escape problems in verbal expression (Faerch and Kasper 
1980) may become cruciaf for the accomplishment of the task if delivery 
of exact information and directive functions is required, as is the 
case in way-descriptions. In the present materials the existence of 
goal reduction strategies can only be inferred, since it is not known how 
the. sam^ informants' descriptions would have run in Finnish. Convincing 
evidence can, however, t>e obtained from the overall pattern of "participa- 
tory interaction, which shows a notable change in the division of labour 
between the interlocutors, as in (13). 

(13) A: Excuse me, could you tell me wfiere the post office is? 
A: Okay. 

A: Okay, a park, yeah. 

A: Okay... uhhm. . . could you tell me some names of... of a store 1 ' 

or... something to give me, to tell me when to turn, is't... 
A: I... I just go down this street and when I pass the park... 

■ then I? What do I (Jo 'after "I pass the park? 
A: Uhum. ' * 

A: Uhuh. 

A: Okay... is't a // - 
A: Uhuh. 

A:. Okay - so I go to the right? I go, I go 

((...)) this way... 
A: Straight and then to the right, or? To the left... 
A: But, okay, if we're right, if we're here, 1^ go straight and 

here's the park, and then I go this way? 

It is no longer the director who bears the major responsibil Uy " for » 
the production of the way-descripttion; he possesses . the cognitive 
knowledge necessary for relating the expressions*used in the speech 
encounter to the desired destination but he receives considerable help 
from 1 the questioner in the formulation of the verbal route description. 
Since the questioner regards the instructions as insufficient, he tries 
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to elicit more exact information by presenting simp] if ied questions, 
making guesses, yiv$uj reformulations , and suggesting alternative answers: 

4 / ' 

(14) A: Can i recog ... is it a modern building ^ is it a new building. . . 
the National Museum? ^ 

(15) A: Urn, do you gu to the left or to the right when ynu get to 

this... Mannerheimintie? * 

(t6) A: Is it before you get to the university or is it vifter ? 

. The non-native speaker's tentativeneSs also makes th qiestionep resort 
to more encouraqing oackchannel express ions (of fe%p empathic such as 
Right, Foie, The in 'b a Quod idea] or acknowledging repetitions and 
pragmatic; expansions of the*director' s utterances. The native speaker 
shows that, in spite ut trouble*, the participants manage to communicate 
with each other: V 

(1/) B.: Yeah, and from the Esplanad you can a^k...- abk,.: - 

A: Ask again! N 

(18) B: Oust follow this street// and 

A: yes . 4 

B: then straight... straight... 
A: ^trai^ht up? 

* 

(19) B: Yeah, it is open, 

A: It is upon. f 
In cases of trouble meaningful communication requires extra- effort from 
both participants. Repair is however initiated by the native speaker in 
the first place. He has to come fc half way, or even further, to reach the 
level of the non-native speake r's communicative potential. Consequently, 
the participatory roles of the director and the questioner become obscure 
the questioner has to change his role of a respondent to that of a 
supporter in order to keep the interaction moving on. 

\3. Facing distress: breakdown of interaction 

The sense that the interlocutors lack a shared language code with 
which to handle the communicative task may grow out of the non-native' 
speaker's tentative approximations^ the target language as well as 
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his rejection of the rote of a foreign language speaker. The common 

deftominaTdr of the situations recorded is that rgach'ing the communicative 

goal, by means of verbal interaction turns out to be beyond the lkn'ts 

of reasonable effort. Since the exchange of factual information is 

minimal or nonexistent, the participants 1 attempt at interaction can 

hardly be considered to have promoted the actual purpose of the encounter. 

Although communication seems to be hampered by considerable dis- 
* 

orders, instances of decaying interaction are not easily traceable. Such 
an observetion is in conformity wUh the principles of Trouble-managing: 
as long as communicative success remains the mutually accepted goal of 
interaction there i s a natural tendency for the participants to ignore, 
and* even to deny, the existence of any communication troubles that 
cannot be repaired. Instead, the Jnterl ocutors appreciate even the 
slightest understanding achieved in a' ' 1 ook-we-can-sti 1 1 -tal k-together ' 
atmosphere (Jordan and Fuller 1975*: 27), thus maintaining the sense of 
purpose of the exchange and their efforts: 

(20) A: There? Yes, there? (pointing) And there, there,.. 
B: tuu, tuu hundra... eiku tuu.., 

mmh, totals itte. . . right 
A: Right! 

B: Right, (pointing) 

A: Yes, t^ere - and right. 

\s soon as moments of decaying talk grow in number wi-thin one sequence 
of conversation, interaction must be considered to be breaking down; 
the linguistic and communicati ve barriers between the participants make 
successful mutual Repair work' impossible. Communicative frustration is 
displayed at two levels -J[cf. Jordan and Fuller 1975). 

The non-native speaker's frustration relates to his incapability 
of expressing the intended meaning or his non-comprehensiop. Frustration 
develops into- di stress rather than results in trouble-managing because 
the non-native speaker is unable both to appeal to his interl ocutor «f or 
assistance and to dertve support frbm the native speaker's cooperative 
contributions to manage the situation. See example (21). 

(21) A: S-straight and then to the right, or? To the left... 

B: (to her friend) Se on ihan suoraan, se tan. kadun varrella... 
^ miten ma sen sanon? 

(It is straight ahead, it is on this street. *. but how can I say 
it?) ' 
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> Frustration experienced by the native speaker is closely linked 
with, his repair threshold. The repair device was showp to allow a certain 
amount of deviant signals in the non-native speaker's communicative 
performance without considerable danger for mutual interaction. Yet'if 
v the instances of deviance grow high in number, non-comprehension cannot 
be avoided. The aon-natiVd speaker's tentative language proficiency 
tends to reduce, rather than increase, the native speaker's Supporting ? 
devices; The native speaker feels that his support does not get across. 
Interaction decays and'becomes more restricted both linguistically and 
contentwise as tn (22). \ ^ • , 

[22) A: Uh, excuse me, sir, do. you speak English - 



a* tiny 



B: 



bit? 



V-very little! (laughs iri~a loud voice) 
A: Okay... could you, could you tell me how to get to this, 

uh, this uhh... is it Suomen- ... lin- linna? 

B: Suomerll innna. . . • 
A: Yes. 

B: Jaa... this is (laughs), ehh, there, for... but uh 

uh , you can. . . uh. . . uhh . . . 



mm.... go to to . ; . with 'a boat. 

Is it - . 
(intraobserver) a boat...? 
.With uh a this, ehh, railway* 



'to uhmm. . . mnih ... uh , 



(points, to railway rails] 
Ahah, okay. 



KauppatoM^H • • • )) 
Ahah, is that, 
is that the market place? 
B: Market place, just I 

A: Uhuh, yeah. * * 

B: And there is the... umm. . . boat... with a... 
A. " [Ahah ! 

B: ...the you can drive Suomenlinna. 

The director's tentative approximations to English are hardly 
sufficient to cope with the task. The attempts at a way-description , 
remain at the level of a fiew scattered words that the questioner can 
combine with a sensible whol^only with difficulty. When the inter- 
actional situation seems to be breaking down,- the only thing that the 
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questioner can do is to Relinquish the director tactfully from any further 
'obligation. The directors themselves' do not usually give % up their tasks. 

When a director cannot speak English, his wish to provide help irv 
soVe way at least may make him try'to use some other foreign language. . 
If this does not result in action, the next step may be an'offer to 
take the questioner to the desired place of destination or at least an 
offer to accompany him for a while as in examples (23) to (26J. 

(23) A: Excuse me, sir, do you speak English? 

B: No, no - uh kbnnten Sie Deutsch sprechen? 



A: Oh, no 
B: 



I don't 
Uhh 



do you speak a little 



A:_ Ah , I'm looking for the National Museum. 



Engl ish? 

I , nein , 1 ittle. 



National Museum, 
And 



ahah . 

Yes, antf I would 'like 



B: Jaaha , jaaha , 
A: 

to go there. 

• ■ i 
Uh, have you. . . map? m . 

A: No, I don't, but if you could point in the direction, 



I w- I would 



B : 



be all right. 
Joo 



Which 



way do I walk? 
One, one moment 



please, (pause) Follow me, please! (starts walking) 



(24) B: Please, komm r mit mir! (starts walking) 

(2b) B: Maa voin laihtee sinne kavelemaan. . . 
Nii, maa vien teidat sinne. 
(I can come and walk with you there... 
Yes, I'll take you there.) 
(26) B: ... ga medi (approximations to Swedish) 
( . . . come with me 1 ) 

Offers of this kind by the director can be regarded as a feature 
typical of cross-language .encounters. The strategy is employed also by 
more fluent non-native speakers but it seldom occurs in encounters 
between native speakers of one and the same Tangyjage. In the Finnish 
control material, offers' to show the way are nonexistent. 
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CONCLUSION , 

Ihe point of departure of the present sti/dy was that communicative- 
tasks requiring focused interaction can be succesfully handled despite 
the existence of considerable language barriers. This is supported by 
the study of giving and getting directions in cross-language interaction 
between native and Finnish speakers of English. 

• For a non-native speaker, an unforeseen foreign language encounter 
1 » a • ■ 1 ■■'■<•' ation. The non-native speaT *'s predi's- 

position towards foreign language communication in genera) is relevant 
for the establishment of interaction. The tentative initial exchanges 
are indexical of the emotionally and atti tudinal ly loaded relationship 
between the native and the non-native speaker. 

However, the maintenance of interaction is secured by the concrete 
transactional purpose of ^the encounter. The participants have a strong 
wish to accomplish the task at hand. The non-native speaker's mastery of 
the langauge, determines the development and outcome of the encounter, 
but it does not predict its success. Conversational support provided by 
the native speaker and various non-verbal devices of communication 
(paralinguistics, kinesics, etc.) are available for the non-native 
speaker as a compensation for his insufficient language ski 1 1 s . 

Communicative effectiveness grows out of the participants' ability 
to adjust' themselves to the existing conditions of communication both 
linguistic, transactional, anjj interpersonal . 'Therefore* instead of the 
non-native speaker's proficiency to communicate in a foreign language 
it seems more appropriate to refer to the participants' ability to 
interrelate their communicative performances in a ? manner which promotes 
the achievement of the interactional goal in the best possible" way. 
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•■"-APPENDIX 

Participants: 

A: Male 25 (American) 

B: Male 45 (Finnish) fcp 
Setting: Helsinki, near; Agricola Church. 

Task: Asking for the National Theatre. 

Observations: B embarrassed. Strategy: map-making, shpwing the way. 

i 

A: Excuse me, sir, do you speak a little bit of English? 
B: Noo... very, ver^l ittle, - 

A: Okay, could you tell me where I can find the National Theatre? 
B: ((.;.)) nyt... 

A; National - uh theatre, err, where "they have plays - 
uh is it - 

B: what, what, what place? (obviously means p£ace) 

A: Uhm... is it, uh, I think it is... Kansallis-, Teatt-// 

B: Kansallisteatteri?! 

A: Yes, yes. ./ 

B: Aaahh... it' is... uh, railway station.... 

A: Yes. 

TH^YoJi, you know where is railway station? 
A: Yes. . . yes. . 

B: Okay. Railway station and there is Kansallisteatteri... 
&W5 J -a-4B£f>) _L » 




Does- d.oes the - is this the front of the 
ftoh 

A: railway station here? (i.e, on the •map') 

B: Yes ((...)) railway. * 

A: This is the front? 

B: On joo ((...)) this side. 

A. Okay, 

B: and there is Kansallisteatteri. 
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Do you - okay* do you know how far it is from here... 

is it,\ it a kilometre from bgrk to there... one, two kilometres 

or - , 



B: 
Ar 
B: 
A: 
B: 
A; 
B: 
^A: 
B: 
A: 
B: 



No, no,. . 



Or is it 



very close? 

One, one hundred meter, 



two hundred meter. , , 
Ahh. . . ahh. . . ahaTi 



Railway station.., 
Okay. % v 

Mmh . 

All right, thank you very much, 
(indicates that A sliould follow him) 
Ah, you go this way // thank you. 

Joo. 




A PRAGMATIC. ACCOUNT OF PROPER NAMES IN ENGLISH AND ^OLISH* 



Barbara Kryk. > 

Adam liicfumicz Univ2/u>4Ay 
» ?oznah 



1. THE PROBLEM 

The traditional distinction of common and proper names seems 
justified in natural language as accounting for the distinct functions 
of the categories. There is a general agreement as to the origin 
of proper names historically traceable to common nouns (cf. Lyons 1977:* 
79)! In the course of language development, some common nouns have 
lost the distinctive features originally inherent^to the object they 
named and the remaining phonic substance has been used, by convention* 
to refer to tjiat object (cf. Zabrocki 1980), Hence, the sole function 
of proper names is reference but they are said to »be devoid of meaning. 

Although the validity of the common/proper dichotomy has generally 
been accepted, the ongoing disputes have left an air of uncertainty on 
the actual status of proper names. The present paper is an attempt to 
clarify the issue within the pragmatic framework. It is rny contention 
that the rigid ^common/ pVoper distinction, taken over from logic, suffers 
from serious inadequacies if applied to natural language. In his paper 
"On the sense and reference of proper names 11 McDowell (1980) noted 
that even such an important contribution to the theory of names as, 
Kripke l 's "Naming and necessity' 1 (1972) expresses a suspicion that any 
substantial theory~of names" 1 ike~any philosophical theory - is likely 
to be wrong (1980:162), Being aware of this fact, I hope, however, that 
the present paper suggesting an alternative approach to names might 
give some insight into the problem. As the argument develop!, it will 
become dear that many doubts concerning the status of proper names 
have already been raised by other authors. Thus, Quine ( 1960) advocated 
reparsing of names as general terms, Geach (1962:Ch..2, 7) and Strawson 

^According to Lyons (1977:222), many place names and family names 
originated as definite descriptions or titles, eg. Johf^cqmes from 
a Hebrew name which could be Interpreted as 'God haslWBn Vaciqus 1 • ■ 
See also GrodziftsM <(1973:Ch. 8), 
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(1974:67), on the contrary, were for names extended to include some 
general terms, and Lyons ( 1 977: 179). managed to accommodate these facts 

.within the traditional division I am arguing against! Ifwill'be de- 
monstrated on the basis of coritrastive English-Polish data that the 
•labels I± PROPERI can be misleading since the actual behaviour of .' ' 
nouns often contradicts the characteristics they are ascribed due. to ^ 
their categorial membership. Consequently, it is my conjecture that 

•the assignment of the features it' PROPERI can be contextually condi- 
tioned, thus belonging to the famous pragmatic wastebasket. " ^ 

A glance at onomastj^ studies confirms the opinion on the complexity, 
of the problem. Is it the case that proper names only refer but do ' 
not have any meaning,, whereas commonnouns do mean? The answers to % 
this question gave rise to numerous theories in philosophy and linguis- 
tics, which delimited the pecularit.ies of, both nominal classes.. 

2. PROPER NAMES' DESCRIBED \ - * 

Let us now concentrate on the characteristics that proper names 
have been credited with so far. The mode of presentation will.be as 
follows. The inventory of features will be divided into semantic and ' 
grammatical and each feature will be discussed' under an appropriate 
label, on the one hand,. as a result of relevant studies. On the other' 
■hand, the traditional view will be juxtaposed with counterexamples 
from English and Polish which will form the basis for further generali- . 
zations. ! 

2.1. THE SEMANTIC FEATURES OF PROPER NAMES 
2.1.1.* THE REFERRING FUNCTION , 

Along with definite descriptions and pronouns, proper names have 
— trAdltiohal ly been recognized as referring expressions. Moreover, they 
were sometimes crVdtted with- unique.. reference (cf.Frege 1962; Russell 
1905; Strawson 1959; the latter view was refuted *y DonneTlan (}972), . 



*A$ was noticed by Lyons (1977:179): 

The fact that the movement from one category to another may take 
place in the course of the historical development of a language 
suggests that the functional distinction between the three kinds 
of singular definite referring expressions, Me. definite NP's, 
proper names, personal pronouns) is not absolutely clear-cut. 

£f also Quine's (1960) repaying of names as general terms and an 
gpj£-s1te proposal of Strawson (1974:67) close to Geach (1962) *. 
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Kr4qk'e (1972), Lyons (1977), Zabrpcki (1980), and others. The non- . 
uniqueness of proper names is %o obvious that it does not require 
further comment, such as Linsky's contention that proper names are 
usual l3^| rather) common names (1967:118). However, note that being 
consideredcthe paradigm examples for a- .referential theory of meaning, 
(Jroper names do deviate from this norm. Lyons (.1977:223) observed 
the tendency of many institutionalized place names to refer uniquely, 
r as opposed to personal names which have many referents. For Strawson 
(1974:57) even the referring 'function* of proper names disappears in 
certain contexts, eg. when t Key are self-quoting y in questions aTnd in 
the case of introductions. 

The fact that the secondary non-referential function of proper 
names should not be^neglected iS evident ort the basis of the following 
examples; ■ f 

1. /A certain Mr, Smith has been looking' fdr ybu, 
1\ Pewien pan Smith 'szukal pana, * > *< 

2. Is there a Mr, Taylor here? 
2'; Czy jest tu jakiS pan Taylor? 

3. This is Mary Brown, ' 
3', To jest Mary Brown, 

Moreover, not only is the proper/common distinction blurred on contextual 
grounds, but even within the class of proper names no uniform behaviour 
can be observed. Thus, place names like Tfie \iAuXa HouAt/Siaty Vom or 
personal names of the type John Kewnec/t/ are uniquely referring 
thanks to their semantic import, whereas others are not, eg, r&icfwiond; 
John/Jan. Consequently* my hypothesis as to the contextual assignment 
of the feature I± PROPERI has gained some support, 

2,1,2, THE MEANING OF PROPER NAMES 

While the referring function of proper. names has been fairly non- 
problematic, their meaning-carrying properties constitute the critical 
*point_of the discussion, Frege and Russell both believed that proper * 
name a definite description, abbreviated or disguised. The Strav^onian 
backing (^descriptions was modified by Searle (1958) so that the 
referent bf a name is determined by a family of descriptions. The most 
recent studies, having rejected. the concept of meaning. with proper w 
names (fodor 1977; Kempson 1977) and the principle of identifying 
9^>» descriptions (Donnfellan 1972; Lyons 1977) » have taken a more pragmatic 
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position. Thus, for Donnellan ( 1 9.72 :377 ) the name has no meaning but 
its referent must be historically, Qr (causally connected to the speech 
act. Lyons notes that a proper.name identifies its referent, by utilizing 
the unique and arbitrary association between the name and its bprer 
'(1977:214), whereas according to JteDotoell the belief about the bearer 
of the name constitutes its sense; (1 980:150) . 1 

♦ 

A*" I have shown elsewhere (Kryk, forthcoming) proper names do 
^ 4iave se§se if they are subject to 'what Zabrocki (1980) called secondary 
appel Tati vization, ie. when they acquire specific associations trace- 
able to *the characteristics of their. bearers. However, this is by no 
means a unifornrprocess; some of the'products of secondary -appellativi- 
zation ^tairr the features of proper names, others become common nouns, 
and s£ill another group forms a hybrid semi -proper class. 

Consider the following examples: 

4. Keeping up with the Joneses.. * 
can be compared ta Polish; 

4'. Mieszkanie dla Kowalskich ■ 'a flat for trie KowalskjS' , 

where a popular family name stands for a typical Englishman and a Pole, 
respectively. Analogously, some Christian names have gained a wider 
meaning, so that they symbolize 4 sweetheart in English and any woman 
in Polish: 

5. She is my new Valentine. * 

5'. KaZda.jEwa dostanie dziS prezent. 'each Eve will get 

a present today' * 

These, what I call generalizations, are not however, instances of 
total secondary appel lativization, since despite their meaning-carrying 
properties, they have retained some features of their original sources, • 
eg. capital letters. 

In the case of what I call detachment, proper names are associated 
with objects unrelated. to their original bearers. In contrast to 
generalizations, this process is idiosyncratic of a given language; 
thus parallels are hard to find. Compare English John Thomto, jeAAy 
'a night pot', jack-inriht-bdx 1 a toy', bmny 'benzedrine, a drug' 
with Polish jcuitk 'beans, a small pillow, a day-flower 1 , baika 'a head', 

1 Note that. 5', is ambiglous in Polish between two possible interpretations, 
Q tm referring to any woman bearing this name or to any woman in general. 
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wacizk 'belly'. Not only do these examples carry meanings completely A 
detached from their bearers, but they have even lost capital letters 
characteristic of proper names only. Thus they may be treated af 
homonymous to their corresponding ndtoes or as separate words (fhe 
question has not been solved yet, cf. Grod.zifiski 1973:112). Still , in' 
this use they are cons/idered to be legitimate common nouns. 

Apart from^tffese two extreme cases (secondary appellativization 
close to or detached from* its original) there ar§ a few borderline 
examples,, more difficult to account for, thus confirming my conjecture 
about the shaky status of the common/proper division. A question arises 
as to the way of handling such English nouns as mciclUntoAh, woitinqtx)^ , 
6andnUxik, boycott, and others historically traceable to their -sources ' 
(which was not the case with-the instances of detachment) but otherwise 
devoid of such proper name markers as capital letters, the inability 
to take plural, and other syntactic characteristics to be'disqussed 
below. Polish i s^ poorer' i n such examples, but still it contains jelcz, 
uxvuzam, pozmviuik (the makes of buses, cars, the names for inhabitants 
of cities). * / 

Finally, the names of historical and fictitious characters can, . 
according to Lyons (1977:219-220), symbolize some features of their * 
bearers : ' „ 

6. a Judcu 'a traitor 1 ; a Uapolojon 'a great leader, tyrant 1 
6' . JudaAz, Napolvon - \ 

7. a CindeAeZ&cL 'a person or organization that is not 
valued as much as he/it should be'; a don Juan 'a 

■ * ^ man well known for his love affairs' 
7*. KopcMuzek, don Juan 

The examples^are common to both languages, as they have sprung from 
the world's cultura-1 heritage. However, here the situation with spelling 
is even more complex for some of these nouns have retained capital 
letters, but others have not, eg. English c^ce/urne, Polish feopcm6zefe* 

Some discrepancies in the use of capital letters can be noticed 
1n the language analysed. English is richer than Polish in this respect, 
since it ha§ grown capital letters with the names of months, days of 
the week, makes of cars, etc. which are all spelled as common nouns in 
Polish. Does it mean that English has more proper names than does 
Polish and how should contrastlve studies handle 1t? Note that the 
spelling problem disappears in German where all nouns are capitalized. 
The questions doubtless beg a more detailed analysis but they hint at 
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an imperfect ion^of common/proper distinction both cjp inter- and intra- 

linguistic level , » . • • % 

i 

2.1.3. vTHE VOCATIVE FUNCTION OF PROPER NAMES 

The vocative function ascribed to proper names boils down to their # 
use to attract the attention of the person being sunmoned or called. 
But, as was noticedby Lyons (1977:217), also'common nouns can be'used 
to address individuals, cf . : 

8. Come here, bo^! 
8'. Chod* tu, chJopcze! 

Moreover, in certain contexts restricted by pragmatic and socio-1 ingui^tic 
factors (such as the degree of formality), the vocative function can 
be fulfilled by pronouns and even common nouns both in English and in 
Polish: 1 

9. Hzij youl (^e^e) A 

9'. Hij, ty [voy\ [tarn) * J 

Thus the vocative function' of names likewise renders the proper/common . 
disctinctiori redundant in natural language use. 

2.1.4. THE CONyENTIONAL CHARACTER OF PROPER NAMES i 

As the act of naming is- governed by convention, in most cultures 
there is a set of institutionalized personal naiqes which are conven- 
tionally assigned to either boys or girls. However, the rule can be 
broken either within the language itself (lazJLL and d^zu doing service in; 
both categories) or externally, since John afid 'male 1 are not semantic- 
ally related in the way that man ahd 'male' are. If a girl happened to 
be called John, we would have to say John o^t ftme^d, which would be 
both grammatically and semantically acceptable (Lyons 1977:221; Throne 
1980:214). 

Though [Jplish lacks such violations of the .male/female distinction, 
full of female counterparts of male names, eg. W&idt/A&iw-a; 
xonti&uv-a. If their diminutives, like Wdadz^o/W&id2>ui and Bbonio/BKorua,^ 
Respectively are used vocatively the gender distinction disappears thanks 



In Polish there is another marker of the vocative use of a given noun, 
it simply occurs in the vocative case, having a distinct inflectional " 1 
ending. This distinction disappears with pronouns whose vocative endings 
equal nominative ones, * 
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to the vocative ending -a: 

10. Wtadziu, gdzie jesteS? 

10' , WJadziu, where afe you? ^ 

Here the disambiguating factors can be either the context or the past 
or future conjugation forms of the verb, which carry the gender dis- 
tinctions. Consequently, the convention of naming may be broken in 
both languages analysed. 

Besides, Lyons' claim (1977:216) concerning the contrast between 
the relations name/bearer, on tlie one hand, and 'common noun/its denotata, 
on the other, seems questionable, cf. (lis own example . of ambiguity in: 

11.. What is this animal, called? ' / 

1T> Jak si? to zwierz? nazywa? * 

* a* 

English and Polish allow in reply both a common noun standing for the 
mime of the animal class or an individual name can be used. It was ad- 
mitted by Lyons that although reference, denotation and naming need to 
be distinguished, they can coincide. According to him, fido refers to 
a dog named 'Fido' and the noun dog has many different denotata ('Fido, 
Bingo,' etc.). But is it not the case that both sets are open classes 
of non-unique Objects? The only difference is that the J Fido' set would 
contain identical items (Fido^ Fido 2 , etc.), whereas the 'dog' set 
distinct ones. But even then we cannot exclude the possibility of assign- 
ing the name Vido to other objects. To take an example from Polish: 
the name BcL&ka (female proper name), though referring to a set of items 
identical formally (BaXfea^, Ba£fea 2 ), does not secure the conventional 
assignment of the name to the objects of the same class. Note that each 
occurrendte of Baika may refer to a distinct object: a human b^lng, a 
squirrel, a goat and even a I-animate I ngun* the latter only when 
secondary appellativization takes place. 

The adherents of the common/proper distinction of nouns have to 
admit at* this point that the conventional use of names constitutes a 
strong counterargument to their hypothesis. Firstly, the convention can 
always be subject to idiolectal changes and, secondly, it is a fact 
about language system as a whole that 1t is governed by the rules set 
up and modified by man himself. -Thuf^lvnerlcans would be calling tutmy 
what the British call *ube, and t^fttiman name Tied can be assigned, to 
dogs. -In Polish the name for 'mass media', -1e. Siodki maMomqo piztkazu 
was once changed into pubLUiato/iy (though 'without success), and nothing 
may prevent a mother* from addressing her kid Poazefe 'feather down 1 

• ' • • lift 



despite hts having a regular proper name. 



2.1.5. The semantic classification of proper names 

The semantic classification of proper names is the last point to 
be discussed in .this section devoted to their semantic characteristics. 
On the basis of the object referred to, proper names can be divided 
into personal and place names, the former beign further split into 
feminine and masculine proper names. However, these distinctions may 
arbitrarily be violated not only, as was noted above, in the case of 
feminine/masculine distinction. Also, the main division is subject to 
ambiguity, so that: 

■ 

12, I visited Sydney (York) last week. 

12'. Odwiedzitam Sydney(a) (York)a) w zesz*ym tygodniu. 

may either refer to a city or to a personal name. This ambiguity is . 
not relevant to Polish due to the distinct" infl ectional. endings of \ 
nouns. It can be assumed, however, that if a girl were named, eg., 
-Wo/lazomxi, so that the declensions coincided, the same ambiguity would. . 
arise. Naturally, with secondary appellativization cases (like Sydney 
referring to a hotel, restaurant, etc.) the ambiguity will still be 
greater. To conclude, even«such an apparently obvious and wel 1 -del imited 
division as that of proper names may be subject to ambiguity requiring 
some pragmatic rules of conte^. 

It follows from the discussion so far the the It PROPER! division 
of nouns is of^little explanatory value on semantic grounds. My con- 
tention is that analogous conclusions can be drawn from the English and 
Polish data pertaining to alleged grammatical peculiarities of proper** 
names which will be tac£el<i in the following section. 

2.2. THE GRAMMATICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPER NAMES 
2.2.1. PREDICATIVE POSITION ' ' 

It is assumed that in contrast to common nouns proper names do 
not occur in a predicative position; cf. Russell (1905) and Geach's opinion 
to the effect that a proper name can occur in a proposition only as a 
logical subject (1962:31): 1 * 

. .if the same expression appears to be used now 
predicativ^ly, now as a name, this is a misleading 
feature of our 4 language. 

So if a name occurs in such a position, it ceases to be a proper name, eg. 
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He U the. Hapotvon otf fiance. This view was shared by Lyons (1977:219), 
who noticed that the predicattye^position of proper nouns is possible onl. 
in appellative uses, fe. with the assignment of names to their bearers 
(T/u4 i6 John) or in propositions like He it no Ctce/io, ie. our se- 
condary appeTlativization. 

The same is true of Polish which also allows for a predicative 
position of proper names in these two cases: 

13. To jest Barbara. 'This is Barbara' 

14. Jestem Barbara. 'I am Barbara' 

15. Bydgoszcz jest Wenecja pOJ'nocy. 'Bydgoszcz is the 
Venice of the north 

16* Marek jest Judasz(em). 'Mark is a Judas' 

Compare these examples with analogous constructions employing common 
nouns: 

1 1 

13'. To jest st61. 'This is a table' 1 

14'. Bydgoszcz jest miastem Sredniej wielkoSci. 

15*. Marek jest lekarzem. - . . 

Consequently, the distribution of nouns in predicative position is not 
a plausible argument in favour of the it PROPERI division. 

2.2.;2. ARTICLES 

Proper names do not normally take articles (Lyons 1977:225) but 
then* are, again, numerous exceptions to this rule: 

(a) Some geographical 'proper names require the definite article 
(names of ri vers, \ mountains, etc.), whereas others do not 
take it (names of cities, Countries, etc.). Nevertheless, 
we have such names as The Hague, The Soviet Union* and the . 
like. 

* (b) Both with personal proper nVmes and those place names 

which are not 'preceded by articles, the rule is violated 
fn relative clauses. Despite the claim of Tabakowska (1979) 
that proper names can function as head NP's of restrictives 

^Polish nouns in predicative position normally take instrumental, as 
in 15'. However, sometimes a nominative ending is also possible which 
differs from vocative in it* semantic import: Jane.li je*t kieAowvUk/ 
Janefe jut kieAowniiUem. While the latter example with a noun in 
instrumental answers the question: What i& John 1 * job? John a tmnageA 
the former sentence employing a*noun in nominative indicates sbme 
inherent, feature of John as a proper person to be a manager. 
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thus losing their property of establishing unique designation, 
It has already beerr shown that they never really refer uniquely, 
fhus their occurrence with articles cannot deprive them of a 
fion-existent characteristic. Consider the following examples: 

j 16. They arrested the Gierek who is responsible 

for the Polish crisis. 
16'. Aresztowali tego Gierka; ktfry jest odpowiedzialny 
| ^ za polski kryzys. * 

17... I have met a Kennedy who had no relation whatsoever 
to the famous Kennedy family. 
• m 17'. Poznalam pewnego (jednego,* takiegb?) Kennedy'ego, 
ktfiry nie mlal 2adnych ^owi^zafi ze slynna rodzin^ 
Kennedy' ch. 

On the basis of the English examples and their Polish equi- 
" valents employing demonstratives and Indefinite pronouns inr 
stead, it is evident that the present criterion is irrelevant 
to the I± PRGPERI distinction; The distribution of: articles 
in English and of corresponding devices in Polish is governed 
by the contexts as is the case with common nouns. Finally, the 
process is not restricted to relative clauses only. Me cannot 
exclude as unacceptable sentences like: 

18. Could you Introduce me to a^john because this 
' • is my favourite name. 

18/ . Czy mogJabyS przedstawiC mnie jakiemuS Jankowi , 
bo jest to moje ulubione 1mi$. 

19. Mary went to a Richmond yesterday; I have no idea 
which Richmond 1t is. 

19". Maria pojechata wczoraj do jakiegpS Richmond: 
nie mam pojecia do ktGrego. » 



2.2.3. PLbRAL 

If proper nouns were taken to be uniquely referring, then. their 
occurrence in plural would automatically be ruled out. Such a view 
would entail problems with a bundle of perfectly acceptable sentences 
like: ^ 



Compare also a Polish example of this kind: 

Maria pojechaJa wczoraj do Makowa, nie wiem tylko: do 
Podhalafiskiego czy MazowiecMego. 

where the names of the towns are qualified with adjectives denoting 
corresponding regions of Poland. 
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20. How many Johns have you invited for tonight? 
20\ Ilu Jankflw zaprosiJ'aS na dz.i§ wi/?cz6r? 

Therefore, the present criterion has been, rffuted as spurious for the 
I* PRf^ERI distinction in natural language. Hockett (1958:311) noticed 
that uniquely referring proper names of logic do not exist in natural 
language, that is why they are, along with common nbuns, subject to 
pluralization (which he calls deproperization. Cf* also Lyons' comment 
on the status of the t\QMjh^un[ 1977: 285) . 

, Indeed, note thafooth in English and Polish not only personal ■ 

— * 

but also place names can be pluralized: 

21. Have you seen both Berlins, or is it pnly East 
•Berlin that you have visited? 

22*. Czy widzia*a§ oba Berliny, czy odwiedzitaS tylko 
^ Berlin Wschodni? 

Consequently, the question of plurality with proper names is no longer 
relevant to our discussion. 

2.3, RESIDUAL PROBLEMS 

Two more issues deserve attention at this point; one b6ing of a 
general nature,^, the status of proper names in the. language system., an\i 
the other related to pragmatics, ie. the politeness factor, 

. » 

2,3.1 . THE LINGUISTIC STATUS OF PROPER- NAMES 

It has often been queried if proper names are words of language. 
Geach (1962:26) gives a positive answer to this question since, as* 
.he claims: 1^ 

It is part of the job of a lexicographer to tell us that 
"Warsaw" is the English word for "Warszawa"; and a grammarian 
would say that "Warszawa" is a Polish word - a feminine noun 
declined like "mowa". And what is wrong .with this way'of 
Speaking? 

On the. other hand, Lyons (1977:222-3) contends that the problem is 
far more complex, so that some human proper names and the most common • 
place names would be. subject to translation^ whereas others would not. 
Also the name used would often express our personal and even political 
sympathies, eg, Gdafok a vs*^Muiz4g. - 

The issue could easily%e a topic of another longish paper* Suffice 
it to say, that in most English-Polish bilingual dictionaries, eg, T/ie - 
KotcAt&zko Foundation ViiMjoWitj* names like Wcu hlnQton, XavioA> etc.. 
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are given their Polish equivalents, ie. m zyngton, K4«we/u/, respect- 
ively. The monolingual English dictionaries of an encyclopedic type, 
eg. WtbMeA'* New Wotitd VitflonaAy have separ^e^entries for human 
.names and place names, whereas others supply an index" of names at the 
end; (The Advanced LoMnefr 1 * VictLonaAy oi CuAAwt Engluh). 

The present problem does not constitute a counterargument to our 
. claim that the It PROPERJ v jdistinction should be assigned on pragmatic 
grounds. On the contrary 

♦ * (a) Whether we treat the so-called proper names as words of 
language or not, they do occur in some form in dictionaries and are 
often translated into the other language in the same way cqnmon ..nouns ' ^ 
are, eg. New QhJLumb/Uowy Qnlzan. 

(b) The choice of either the original form or its equivalent in 
the speaker's native language is often governed by his personal pre- 
ference (Wcvuaw vs. ttatozAwn in English), by the adequacy of the 
information conveyed (UncZt Torn'* Cabin is rendered into Polish as 
Chata mja Toma, since Tom<uza % ie. the Polish equivalent of the name 
would not imply what the nationality of the uncle is) or by 'the know- 
ledge of a given language (Mmlm>cu> is pronounced by non-English *. 
speaking Poles according to their nativte phonological rules). Finally, 
the name used can also be an indication^ of snobbery (Poles saying 
"Kbln" or "Washington" rather than "Kolor\ia M and "Waszyngton 1 ') . 

(c) The process is analogous with borrowings of cdmmon nouns; 
they are normally adapted to the phonological system of the borrowing 
language but the original form may be retained, ? so that two parallel 
forms are used, eg. compute in Polish allows for two pronunciations 
with the diphthong preserved or changed into a vowel. 

Consequently, proper name* should be analysed as legitimate words 
of a language since they share numerous characteristics with common 
nouns. , 

2.3.2. THE PRAGMATICS OF PROPER NAMEs' * 

F(rr obvious reasons, proper t names cannot be u sed anaphonically 

but, as was observed by Thrane (1980:223), even 1n non-anaphoric function 
John and ht are not in free variation as referring expressions. There 
is a politeness factor that separates these two categories and this is 
due to deixis (we do not say fie or *hn about the persons who are present)* 
This is irideed the ca$e in both languages analysed. We4«uld tell our 
v> hearer: * - \ 
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23. John is doing well at the university. 
23'. Jan dobrze sobie radzi na urrtWersytecie; 

if John were close to the deictic center, ie, in our company. In such 
contexts also some conventionally .accepted common niuns are possible, 
eg. English gentleman, young mctn; Polish pan, % mtody azfttwiok. Otherwise, 
ie. in John's absence, htlon can be used respectively. Note that in 
Polish the Politeness Principle (cf. also Geach's formulation) may be 
violated on*the grounds of social hierarchy. A master would not only 
• refer to his servant by means of personal pronouns on/ona ('He/A/ie'), 
bu^ he would employ these as forms of direct address: t 

24. Co ona ugotbwata dzi§ na obiad? . 

24'. What has she cooked for dinned today? , 

can be uttered both in the maid's, presence and absence. The forms being 
archaic nowadays, they are sometimes used jokingly . 

The present remarks have shown that the distribution of alleged 
proper names can be accounted for only within the pragirtatic framework, 
. the key terms being context,* deictic center of the utterance, the 
Politeness Principle and even such sociolinguistic factors as the degree 
of formality. ; J 

3. A TENTATIVE SOLUTION . 

The present paper has been an attempt to challenge the traditional 
claim that, apart from a small number of borderline cases, the division 
into proper names and common nouns is readily drawn (Lyons 1977:219). 
The contrastive data from English and Polish have demonstrated that the 
It PROPERI distinction finds -little support in the functioning of 
'.natural language. The semantic, grammatical and formal criteria deli- 
miting the alleged category of natoes in mpsA^aes fail t$ make this 
.distinction absolutely clear-cut. As a ^W^| e w f ea t u res ascribed 
to proper names are no longer Idiosyncraftc^liiii'rthls^ category which N 
can, in many contexts, be assimilated by the category of cojmwn nouns, . 
^^imsequen^^ contention is that the. feature It PROPERI be 
assigned to nouns with respecTt^reTeva^ 

information. Thus the final decision of. the speaker' should be condi- 
tioned by context, deixis* and certain conversational principles^ on 
the one hand, and on the other, he should obsdrve the conventions and 
sociolinguistic rules operating iri his native language. Finally, certain 
choices might be due to the speaker's idiolect so that he will be able 
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to disambiguate such utterances as: 

25, My John is awful * 

26. BaSka pracuje. . . 
26'. Barbara/the brain is working. 

The formal apparatus to be employed is not quite clear at this 
point as is the case with other problems pertaining to the field of 
pragmatics, The assignment of the feature It PROPER! could be formalized 
as an isomorphism linking a given lexical entry with a corresponding 
set of contextual, sociolinguistic, and other relevant facts. Thus ir> 
some circumstances John would stand for a human. male, in an other situa- 
tion it would refer to v a loo. 

In conclusion, the rejection of the rigid common/proper distinc- 
tion in natural language in favour of a pragmatic approach would allow 
for a more flexible treatment of the N category without any rule ^ 
violation or borderline oases. It is evident that much more is still 
to be done in the field of onomastics full of problems that the present 
paper has merely touched upon. If this tentative proposal is going 
...to stimulate, further research in the domain of c^s-;l^nguage LjM^stlc 
studies, then it has served its purpose. 
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A FUNCTIONAL MODEL FOR THE DESCRIPTION OF- MODALITY • 
IN CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 

Paul Robberecht- and Marleen van Peteghent.' 



1. INTRODUCTION . - 

1.1. Modality is one of the problem areas in foreign language teaching: 
it is a very .complex and lllunderstood phenomenon, and a contractive 
study of molality increases the awareness of this complexity, especially 
when t^hree rather* than two languages are involved. This paper is a 
partial report of ongoing research at the university of Ghent, where the 
authors are working on a contrajtive description of English and French 
as opposed to'Dutch, the students' native language. 

It is possible to find general and rather vague definitions of 
modality,, like "the attitudinal relationship between the language user 
and what he says" (Dekeyser tft al. 1979:84) or "the speaker's view of 
the potential involved in the predication" (Marino 1973:312). Such : 
defi anions can give a general idea of what is meant by modality, but 
they^fo not allow us to set clear limits on the phenomena that we want 
to study: they would involve an open-ended list of expressions of 
modality, including 'of course', 'I believe', 'It is conceivable 1 , etc. 
^__A_J]^el^foi^l approach would also be lunsaUs^ — # — 



surface structures expressing, modality can be so* different from one 
language to another that it becomes impossible to identify them with onffc 
another: we have no basis for our comparison. In English, for example* 
it is possible to define the modal auxiliaries formally, but not in 
French. In French a mood like the subjunctive plays an important part 
in the speaker's view of the* potential Involved in the predication « 
(especially in subordinate clauses), but £he subjunctive mood has 
virtually disappeared from English and Dutch. We clearly need a 
t^senianti^ qc functional twUixM compaAationiA to be able to compare such 
phenomena, b^TTTrsT'ttf-^^ to set limits for ourselves. 

1.2. As a starting point, we shall consider modality as expressed by the 
modal auxliaries in English,* since these ca£ j&Mefined formally and 
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described semantical ly 4 The English system can be applied to Dutch and 
French, where modal verbs 1 cannot be formally defined. Support for this 
procedure can be found in the fact that the non-const rastive French 
grammarian Pottier has a semantic classification of modalities in French 
which" is similar to t^ one outlined in this paper, and which has the 
same limits. Pottier defines modality as "une formulation dti JE" (ie. 
the expression of subjunctivity in the linguistic message), and he uses 
the concepts [devoir] , [pouvoirj, [Savoir] , [vouloir] (Pottier 1976: 
39). ' 

Taking the English modals as a starting point implies that a number 
of phenomena have been excluded from the discussion of modality. These 
Items are recognized ft having to. do with subjectivity in the linguistic 
message, but they are not <iescribable as modalities in the limited sense 
used in this paper. For instance, the subjunctive mood, which is productive 
only in French,, a 1 way ^ indicates unreality of some sort in the three 
language^, but it is not possible to find a place for it in the framework 
outlined in this paper. On the other hand, the imperative mood is clearly, 
a way of expressing obligation, and does fit into the scheme, Other typps 
of unreality which do not fit into the framework are illustrated by would 
and should in the following examples: . • . 

liTTd^ 

vv - que ce soit utile. (Subjunctive) 

dat het huttig zou zijn. 



(2) I am glad that he sould think so. ('Putative 1 should) 

qu'il pense ainsi. . (Subjunctive) 
dat hij er zo over denkt. 

(3) If this machine should fail to give satisfaction, we guarantee' 
to refund the purchase money. , 

Au ca$ oQ cette n^chine ne donnerait pas satisfaction... 

Indies de2e machine gfcen.voldoenisg 20U scbenken... 
Conditionals, too, are considered as modal in a wiftr sense only, and 
the same applies to futurity. The controversy as to whether English 
future should be considered as a 'modality or not can only be /mentioned 
.here* It is clear that there_ai^ 



i «• ' : - — - - . 

The term 'modal verb 1 will be used here for any verb that expresses 
> modality: it applies to full verbs as well as to auxiliaries, 
2 

For a discussion see eg. Palmer 1974: N 36-37, and Palmer 1979:11 Iff, x 
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where a modal element (in the narrow sense ) is' present. But the 'pure 
future 1 will be considered as modal in a wider- sense only,' or as 'non- 
mo dal ' , for short. In a pedagogocal grammar it might be better to 
discuss the future in a chapter on time and tense," which would be deal^t 
with before modality. Such a chapter would also include cases like 

(4) Worse was to follow. 

Et pire encore devait s'ensuivre. 
Er zouden nog ergere dingen vol gen. 
where pure future in the past is indicat^i, and also 

(5) The, Prime Minister is to make a speech tomorrow. \ 
Le Premier Mini stre doit prononcer undi scours demain, 
De Premier zal morgen een redevoering houden. 

to refer to planned futur§ events, English be to and French devoxA are 
used in a 'non-modal' sensehere. ^fjk 

?»> 

1.3. Before discussing the semantic framework, a brief look at the formal 

characteristics that are used to define the English modal auxiliaries is 

necessary. The 'NICE properties'^ place the modals in the Same category 

as the 'primary 1 auxliaries be, have and do. They involve negation, 

inversion, 'code', and emphatic affirmation. Other verbs require do in 

these cases, but auxiliaries arie used alone. A typical characteristic 

of English modal auxiliaries is their defecti viness : they have no -4 

forms arid no non-finite forms. In Dutch and French, on the. other hand, 

it can be posited that the modal verbs have a full inflectional system, 

though there are some anomal ies with Dutch kunnw, mogen, zuUox and 

ten, where the third. person singular does not have the usual -t* 

en/ding, but is the same as the first person singular: hij kan, mag, zcUL,* 
2 

tutC Like English modal s, Dutch and French modal verbs do not normally 

occur in the imperative mood, though it is possible to find occurrences 

3 

^f subject-oriented, modality in the imperative in French: 

Vor a discussion cf. Palmer. 1974:18ff. The term was introduced by 
Huddleston (1976). V 

2 • 
Note also the change in the stem voWel with kunnzn, mo$m and zot£en. 

3 

For a definition of this term see section 2.1< 
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(6) .Sachez faire la cuisine" gr^ce a ce nouveau livre. 

(7) Veuillez vous asseoir. (Cf. Please be seated.) 
Morphologically, however, these instances are connected with the 

. subjunctive rather than the imperative. 

The defectiviness of the English modals is relevant from a 

.contrastive point of view: the absence of non-finite forms entails that 
Ca verb phrase can contain only one modal at a time, whereas in Dutch 

and French several modal verbs can co-occur: 

(8) *You.must can speak English fluently. 

Je moet vlot Engels kunnen spreken. 

Tu dois pouvoir parler Tanglais couramment. 
English needs paraphrases -to express modalities in a non-finite form,,, 
eg.: 

(9) You must be able to speak English fluently. 

i * ■ 

1.4. There are further grammatical points which a contrastive grammar 

should deal with, but they fall outside the scope of this paper. One 

such item woul%! be the fact that Dutch can use modal verbs independently, 

•*nas in: Vat feon. Mag dot? MoeA dot ecftt? etc J Both English and French 

2 

need paraphrases in such cases : 

It's possible C'est passible. 

Is that allowed? Est-ce permis? 

Is that really necessary? Est-ce bien nScessaire? '.. 

Another problem is the use of the perfect infinitjve after English 
modals. With epistemic modalities this indicates that the modality * 
refers to a past event. With root modalities, in so far as it is 
possible, it implies counterfactualness , ie. that the action did not 
take place (or with negatives, that it did). In French and Dutch, the 
difference can sometime$ be reflected formally, sg*: 

1 Several examples can be found in this paper: (5) in 4.1., (4) in 4.2., 
(5) in 5.1., and (1) in 5.2. . • 



z « 
French does allow independent use of the modal verbs » but to a lesser 

degree than Dutch, eg. It la $au£, ja n'y peux fuan, and the impersonal 

reflexive in Coma It 6a dq-U; also the reflexive with epistemic 

meaning in Ce£a la peat. ^^*-zss> r»* 
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Epistemic: 



He might have been in his room. 



Hi j zou in zijn kamer kunnen geweest zijn, ' " - 

II se peut qu'il ait i&t§ dans sa chaijibre, • " 

(II peut avoir §t§ cjans sa'chambre,) (Uncommon) 

Root: 

He might have been in his room! , ■ 

Hij had tenminst,e in zijn kamer kunnen zijn! 
II aurait pu etre dans sa chambre! ./ 
More research into this problem is needed however, 

2. PALMER'S MODEL 

2,1, The main source of inspiration for the descriptive framework bf 
modality that will be discussed below has been Palmer's model (Palmer 
1979), which is essentially semantic and logical J. though it also takes 
the formal characteristics of the modals into account. Palmer's model is 
represented. in tabular form; in table 1. 

On the vertical axis, epiatemic modality is the modality of 
propositions rather than events: it makes judgement aboufthe possibility, 
certainty, etc., that something is or is not the case (Palmer 1979:41), 
Deontic modality is illustrated by may for permission and mutt for 
obligation: with deontic modality, one of the participants in the discourse 
(the speaker or the addressee) will be the source of the modality. An 
alternative term for 'deontic' would therefore be 'discourse-oriented'. 
The third kind is dynamic modality, which can be either subject-oriented • 
(when the grammatical subject of the sentence is the source of the' 
modality, as with can for ability and mJil for volition), or it can be 
neutral: the modality is then either subjectroriented or discourse- 
oriented. This is exemplified by nmt in ttie sense of 'necessary for' 
and^con in the sense of .'.possible for 1 . Palmer notes that it could be 
argued that havz [got) to represents a> third subtype of dynamic modality, 
i which we might call 'circumstantial 1 (Palmer 1979:3>). This argument 
will be followed up below. . 



It is inspired by the logical categories discussed by von Wright (1951)! 
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Table 1. Representation of modality by Palmer (1979). 

■ ^ • 



DYNAMIC 




00 
00 

o 



CAN 

(ability) 



WILL 

(volition) 



NEUTRAL 



MUST 
(obligation) 

HAVE*TO 



CAN 
(theoretical 
possibility) 




DEONTIC 
(DISCOURSE 
ORIENT ED) 



MUST 
(obligation) 



* MAY < 
(permission) 



SHALL 
(undertaking) 



EPISTEMIC 
MODALITIES 



MUST 
(certainly) 



MAY 
(factual 
possibility) 



WILL 

(strong 
possibility) 



2.2. Apart frpm its pioneering semantic classification, Palmer's framework 
has other advantages: the close relationship between ability and theorecal 
.possibility is well illustrated.by their nearness in the diagram, and the 
link between futurity and the modalities using *hxlt/wM is also clear. 
The thalt/utilt future would in fact neatly fill the empty slot as a neutral 
modality, though Palmer-does not do this explicitly. Jhere Is some 
justification for considering .the English future" as a modality (&hall/uUJLl 
are formally modal auxiliaries*, ahd th^y .arfe rarely used for 'pure future 1 ), 



but it is not confirmed by contrastive evidence: the French 'futur simple' 
is formally a tense, and the formal basis for considering Dutch zullw 
' as a modaUauxiliary is also Father shaky. 1 For pedagogical purposes.it. 
would seem better tQ consider futurity as a time-sense category." This 
does not mean that it is impossible to acknowledge the fact that it is. 
modal in a wide* sense: any reference made to the future is bv nature 
speculative, and other semantic characteristics than pure .futurity are 
often involved. ' 

Table 1 contains an empty slot for subject-ortented necessitv. This - 
• * awkward feature could be avoided by putting ..the utill of volition here. 
Epistemic utill also indicates necessity, and so does deontic thatl (as 
in Vou 6hall do <u I tUl you) or deontic utiU (as in VUvoXi Jonu 
voUl MpohA cut 0S.00.).* All the instances involving ihaU/mU could 
therefore be considered as necessity. 

Another drawback of Palmer's system i* that he has^ some difficulty 
in classifying forms for obligation like thould/oughZ to, need, etc. 'as 
against nu&t and have to: are they deontic or dynamic? 

Palmer rightly mentions ambiguous and ^indeterminate cases. An 
investigation of his examples shows that a large number of them are in 
fact indeterminate/either between different modalities or between a 
modality ttxuitu 4e/t4u and modality broadly speaking. A descriptive* 
framework should be able to account better for this indeterminacy. It is 
in connection with this problem that Palmer feels the need to devote 
separate sections, to 'Rules and Regulations', Rational Modality', 
•Existential Modality'. These categories however are difficult to 
integrate jnto the rest of his framework, which is semantic and logical. 
. 'Rules and Regulations' is clearly a pragmatically based category. 

3. A FUNCTIONAL MODEL OF MODALITY IN CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 

3,1. In this -section, an outline wilT be. given of the framework that was 
* developed by starting from Palmer's model and by taking into account the 
criticism- that could be levelled against it. Futurity, unreality and 
conditionals are excluded from this model. They are mentioned, onlyjf 1 

\ 

* , W section 1.3. of this paper. . \ 
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•they co-occur rfith the modalities 1n-the strict sense. In their own right 
they cannot bd described in terms of possibility or necessity. The model 
Is represented in. tabular form in table 2. 



p Table 2. Revised representation of modality. 







' ROOT m . 




EPISTEMIC 




SUBJECT 
ORIENTED • 


> 

DISCOURSE ORIENTED. 








• INTERNAL 


EXTERNAL 


NEUTRAL . 


• MUST 












(certainty) 


NECESSITY 


WILL 

(Inclination)* 


MUST 
(obVigtftion 
Imposed) 


HAVE TO 
(obi igation 
stated) 


SHOULD 
NEED NOT 
(obligation) 


WILL 
(relative 
certainty) 


POSSIBILITY 


CAN • 
(ability) 


MAY 

(permission) 


CAN 

(theoretical 

^possibility] 


CAN 

(possibility) 

t i 


MAY 

(factual- — 

possibility) 


t 













As can be seen, Palmer's 'third degree 1 has been dispenseti with. Modal 
utiU finds a place with necessity: mainly subject-oriented necessity 
^(the lotft'of inclination, which covers volition and habit,) or epistjeipic- 
'necessity (wctt indicating relative certainly). The distinction root Vs. 
eplstemic modality is made by most linguists nowadays,, 1 Epistemic 
modality has already been defined as the modality, of propositions. Root 
modality would-then indicate the possibility or ftecessity of events. 



I 



PalW, for example, distinguishes between epistemic and non-epi$temic 
(Palmer 1974:38), and Halliday's distinction modality vs. modulation 
covers the^ same concepts (Halliday 1970). 
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Within root modality the distinction subject-oriented vs. discourse- 
oriented is also made by Palmer, but here it is more basic, and 
discourse-oriented modality has a wider meaning: it includes not only 
cases where the source of the modality is the speaker or the addressee 
(internal), but also those where the necessity or possibility is 
determined by circumstances or a 'third party 1 (external ), as well as* 
those where the source of the modality is simply indeterminate. (neutral). 
Thi s<>/is only one of several kinds of indeterminacy. Modal verbs are 
typically polysemous, ie. they have a potential for,vanous related 
meanings. It follows that there may be combinations of various modalities 
in one single modal verb. Which jjiodality will dominate the oth^r, or 
perhaps completely eliminate it, will often depend on the context and 
the situation, ie. pragmatic factors. L^ech and Coates (1980:81) 
distinguish' between three types of indeterminacy: gradience (where the 
meaning of a modal cannot be clearly, assigned to one of two categories), 
ambiguity (where the possible meanings are in an either-or relationship) 
and. merger (where the meanings are in a both-and relationship: they are 
mutually compatible in a reading of the passage). The second type would 
be more common in French, which has fewer modal verbs available to expres 
the s*mft numhpr of modalities. But there js no space to pursue this 
matter here, and we shall use the term indeterminacy in a general way. 
to cover all types of indeterminacy in context. That implies that lifest 

of the examples of indeterminacy will illustrate gradience or merger, 
• * .* 

3.2. If indeterminacy is integrated into the framework, the Jblock diagram 
will take the form in table 3. As far as necessity is concerned, 
'Indeterminacy with 'non-modal' 1 usually means indeterminacy with 
futurity, whereas with possibility this is not so, since no forms that < 
can»express futurity'are used in any of the. three languages. 

-* 

3.3. The term 'tfragmatics* has already been mentioned above. It would 

be attractive if it were possible to draw a neat distinction between the 
semantics and the pragmatics of modality, if it were possible to see a 

* '* 

^Originally only internal and external discourse-oriented modality were 
considered, but ft became clear that there were too many indeterminate 
cases, and that a category of neutral discourse-oriented modality would 
' have to be introduced. 



Tab^e 3. Representation of modality integrating indeterminacy. 
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'central' 1 • •semantic 1 way of expressing each modality, with in addition 
a -number of pother means t which would be pragmatic (eg. extended usage of 
modal verbs which are normally used to express other modalities). But it 
is'/ektremely difficult to find consistent criteria to distinguish 
whether the means used to, express a particular modality ^os semantic or 
pragmatic. This is corroborated by findings of such theorists as Parret 
(V976) or All wood (1981), who argue that the distinction betweeti 
semantics and pragmati cs i^more^f a hindrance than an aid to clarity 
in the study of meaning in natural languages. They both favour \.»a 
semantico-pragmatic approach where linguistic meaning has a? its primary 
factor contextual adaptability, which would make such things as 
vagueness, metaphor and contextual determination of meaning central 
concerns..." (Allwood 1981:188-189). These remarks apply to the cases 
of indeterminate modality that we have touched on': eg;,, the mean'ing of. 
mil in 1 mXl mUa cfi *>oon <u I gtt thvii could be considered either * 
as volition with a pragmatic implication of futurity, ar as futurity 
^ii±h_ a pragmatic im plication of vol i tion. In this papery however , it 
'^nwTlTTTml^ 

We can say then that we limit ourselves to r the semantic notions we have 
defined, and that we state that these can have different values according 
to the context and situation in which they occur. The terms . 'centra T 
and •additional 1 , with regard to way? of expressing a modality, refer ■* 
^imjxlyJto frequency of occurence, not to the opposition semantics vs. 
pragmatics. 

For reasons of space, the diagrams in this section have been 
exemplified with English modal auxiliaries only, but the same categories 
apply to the two other languages. Even' the instances of indeterminacy 
are usually the same. 

In what follows, a survey of the different kinds and degrees of - 
modality will be illustrated with examples 1 in the three languages. 



Vlost of the examples have been taken or adapted from Palmer (1979), 
The Dutch and French translations have been checked by native speaker^. 
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4. NECESSITY 

4.1. Subject- oriented necessity 

Examples: ■ . 

(1)1 asked him, but he would' t come, 

Ik vroeg het hem, maar hi j wou niet komen. 

Je le lui ai d6mand6, mals \\ n'a pas voulu venlr. 



(2) If you win play It this way. 
Als je het §cht w1l doeh. 

Si tu veux vralment le faire ainsi. 

(3) He would always talfc. ' 

Hlj had gewoorite steeds maar te praten/Hij 

praatte steeds maar. * 

II ptarl ait tout. 1e temps. ' 



(4) 011 win float o/i water. 
01 1e drijft op het water. 
L'hulle-flotte sur 1'eau. 

» 

(5) The key won't go in the lock. 

De sleutel wll niet In het slot. 

Le clef ne veutp^s entrer dans la serrure. 



"Inclination is an Informal label that ctfuld be put on this kind of ~ 
modality. It covers various types *of. volition (t), (2)\ M power\(ie f 
subject oriented necessity with Inanimate subjects, as in (4) and (5), "» 
and habits (3); It should be borne in mtnd that these informal labels, 
have no exclusive value. There is also * certain amount of overlap 1 

, between the different kinds of subject-oriented necessity: (4) Illustrates 
the indeterminacy between power and habit, (5)^hat between power and 
volition. The central modal verbs, are ^tacet/M^^/vouioXi, except for 
' "power" and habits in Dutch and French, where necessity is rendered as . 
an Indicative* and there is no explicit subject oreintation. Other ways 
of expressing various shades of volition; not illustrated in the 

• examples, include V ■' 

138 . : ; 
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, had/would rather ■ zou Hever hebben = aimerais mieux 

<>). (would), prefer prfeffirais . . 

_ r be- wll-llng to = bere.id zinj te « voulolr blen 

want to = wilfen * = vouloir 

It may be noted that French and Dutch voutoin/utillzn are used as the 
equivalents of the English catenatlve mwt to. 

^ . . :• 



— ' Ind e t er minacy : su b j e ct o rient e d ■ d iscou r s e-o ri e nt ed n e c e ssity , — 

Such Indeterminacy is quite rare. It would occur 1n the sentence 
(6) A kleptomaniac 1s a person who can't help stealing, 

die niet kan nalaten te stelen 
qui ne peut s'empecher de voler, - 
There is an element of obligation (ngutral or external), but the 
necessity can also be seen as 5ubject-ori$nted, The fact that can/ 
kunnw/pouvoin are used has to do with the logical equivalence 
necessary-not * nflt-possible in negatives, Mutt and its equivalents- can 
___J>ccur^ sentences, eg,: He it> ^ man % whp mit>t have, money 
^in non^epistemic siftteY; — r ^ - ' 



Indeterminacy: subject-oriented necessity - 'non-modal' future, 

■ ' \ 

^Exam ples or L h Is t y p e u r In d e te rm i n acy : T — ; — — — * ~ \ - 

V (7) D1ck, will stand by the anchor? 
^> W11 (zul)* j1j even op het anker letten? . 
Veux-tu faire attention a Tancre? 

(8) I shall certairily apologize to'the captain, sir, 

■ I fk zal zeker mijn excuses aanbieden aan de kapiteln, ^ 
1 Je prfcsenterai certainement mes excuses au capltalne. 
As was^aid before, in this paper we shall limit. ourselves to stating . 
the indeterminacy between the two concepts 1n these examples. When 
English has uUll, French ans Dutch have the future In statements >and " * 
youZoiA resp, wttltn in questions , though xutUn Ms possible sometimes, 
as 'can be seen in (7), In sentences with English 4haUt Dutch ,anth' French 
have a future (zuJUin resp. 'futur simple**). 
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4,2. Discourse-oriented* necessity . 

The three subtypes, illustrated in the following list of examples, will 
be discussed below. ( 

(1) You must have some of this cake. 

Je moet (echt) eens van deze koek proeven. 
II faut vraiment que vou.s goutiez S ce cateau. 

(2) Must I go? © 
" Moet Ik gaan? 



"Dois-je m'en alter? 

(3) The^sale must not be delayed beyond the efid of November, 

De Verkoop mag niet tot na eind november uitgesteld worden. • 
La vipnte ne peut Ibtre remise au-deia de fin novembre. 

(4) We bad to make a special trip to Epsom to collect the bloody 
thing. 

We moesten speciaal naar Epsom om het verdomde ding te gaan 
halen. • 

Nous 'avons du descentre special ement h E. pour aller chercher 

ce fichu bazar. 
(50 I may need to stay a couple of nights at Minna. 
/ Misschien zal Ik een paar nachten in M. moeten doorbrerujen. 

Peut-etre me faudra~t-1l rester quelques nuits a M. I 
(6) He* is to be ready by four. x 

Hij moet om vier uur klaar zijn. 

II faut qu'il soit pret.3 quatre heures. 

II doit etre pret & quatre hegres. 
(J) I must have an -immigrant's visa, you see: otherwise they're 

likely to kick me out. 

Ik moet een visum Hebtjen~zie je; adders zetten ze me 
waarschi^nlijk aatl de deur. 

II me faut vraimlnt un visa, tu vols, s'lnon lis me mettront 
''sans doute S la porte. 
(8) Yoji should. have some o,f this cake. 

Jtfjwu eens van <eze koek'moetert proeven. V. 
;' Tu deyr.fc.1s gouter 3 ce. gateau*^ .* ■ 
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(9) You needn't to take this down, 
Je hoeft dat niet tenoteren* 

Ce n'est pas la peine que tu notes cela,/Tu ne dois pas 

noter cela,/Tn n'as pas. besoin de.../I1 n'est pas nfccessaire 

de... . ' . . 

The informal label that could b^ put on the notion of discourse-oriented 

necessity would be 'obligation' but, as-elsewhere with informal labels, 

there are instances which are not entirely covered by this* 
i • 

-^4. 2.1. Internal necessity is illustrated by examples (1)-(3)'« Metre the 
obligation isnmposed by the speaker (or by the addressee in questions). 
This catego^ry corresponds with Palmer's deontic necessity. The central 
modal verb, here mut for English, modern for Dutch, and dvooiti for 
French. French faJULoiti cannot be used for ep^stemic necessity and is 

• therefore more typically a flwdal verb expressing dtscourse-oriented 
necessity. Eg., "It &aut qu'JZ &oit cl^ez ltd." can on 1y_be_ interpreted : 

aT tfrscbWse^^ whereas n Ji dolt qjUul chez. ItU" can 

be given an epistemic interpretation. On the other hand, {qJULqaa tends 

* to be used for external, 'objective 1 necessity, whereas dwoiti is rather 
more, internal when it is used in the root sense* Cf. . . 

^ Tu dois le Aire (I order you) 

II faut quettu le fasses (It is necessary) 

. . The imperative mood, which will not be discussed here, also plays an 

4 important role' in the three languages. With internal (deontic) necessity, 
the speaker lays down the obligation while using the modal verb. This 
performative as-pect is absent when there 'is no immediate present 
reference (as in past, future, or indirect speech): then we have external 
necessity, as in example (4). Dutch and French' retain the same verb for * 
such cases, but English needs another fefrn, since mxbt is typically 
deontic, ie. performative. Example (3) has negative obligation. The Dutch 
% use of moQdn is due to the logical equivalence necessary-not * not- 

-possible. But Palmer notes a difference between refusing permission; 
arid laying down an obligation not to: "With the former it is to be 
V assumed that the permission is normally required, while with the latter 

. thfe speaker tates a positive step in preventing the action for which 
permission may not normally be required, May not/can't Is not, therefore 
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.the same as m&tn't..." (Palmer 1979:64). In -Dutch* the most common form,' 
viz. nitl tnogtn, is used for both these^mraffces. the difference with 
n*et moztm 1s # more a matter- of degree : the latter expresses a weak 
prohibition of discussion, as in: « 
Je moet het niet zo persoonli^jk opvatten. 

(You shouldn't take it so personally.) <* 
In French, the distinction must not-my not can be made by contrasting 
U ne faut pcu que (necessary-not) and ne jaw pouvoin (not-possible). 

■ 4.2.2. External necessity is illustrated by (4), (5j^<iTKh1^^ • 
obligation 4s simply stated, and the source pf the obligation lies in a " 
third person or in circumstances. The centralmodal verb forms here are 
semi-.auxiliary hcivt {got) *tx> in English, movten in Dutch and faJULoJUi or ' 
dtvovk in French. As example (5) shows, the full verb or catenatlve to 
need ta xan also occur. (The auxiliary need is used in negatives and 
questions only >..andjxp.resses neutral necessity J Reported commands are ^ 
rendered with be to in English (example 6) , whereas Dutch and French 
have the usual' mo eten res p.- devout. Apart from these, tbe three 
languages have paraphrases like be obliged ^ to, veApticht zijn to., qXki 
obligt del ete. In the French (4),*the *pass6 <;ompo<s& is a clear indication 
that the modality has been actualized. 

* * 

4.2.3. Neutral necessity is exemplified'^ (7)-(9) above. Here it is 
impossible to determine whether the necessity is internal or external. 
This category covers tentative, 'moral 1 obligation as expressed by 
should/ought to in English, and by movten resp. dkyolft (mainly conditional). 
% J in Dutch and. French. The speaker will probably agree with the obligation, 
but he isjfiot its source. Thjs type of obligation may also'have the 
pragmatic value "of an offer, bs in examplfe\(8). Apart from these modal 
verbs* t,here are also paraphrases, like be \uppo&od ta/ veAondeMtoZd 
zijn til ztKa cen^fc, which i* perhaps rathert more ext^nj&l than tkoutd/ 
ought to and their equivalents, and had biztoifcou beteA/ j>QAait> mimx,* 
Fcench also has a reflexive, 4e devott, whlchHndicatesUoral obligation 
with reference to inherent characteristics of 'the subject noun phrase. 
The modality cannot be termed subject-oriented^ however* since the 
-grammatical subject is not the sources thfe molality. Dutch uses ' ■ •' 
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[b<L)hoKw. English would use ought to, but there 1s no explicit 
reference to characteristics of the subject here. An example would be: 

A child of your age ought to play, 

Een kind van jouw leeftljd (be)hort to spelen. 

Un enfant de ton age se dflft. de jouer." # 
Finally, both English and Dutch hate a modal that signifies neutral 
necessity and 1s used in questions and negatives only: nwd/kowen tn 
as in (9). French has several posslbtntes: negative divoiA 1s the most 
common, but avotx buoin de, which is "used occasionally, 'only occurs in 
negative and interrogative contexts, and thus shares this characteristic 
with its Dutch and English equivalents. For Palmer* have, (got) to as 
well as muU can express neutral necessity (Palmer 1979:93), But in 
this paper have, (got) to 1s considered as the typical form of External 
obligation. In example (7), have, (got) to would not convey the sen^e of 
urgency that mU has: it would simply state the obligation, without 

any speaker involvement at all. In the example as it is, the speaker is 

\% not the source of the obligation, but he adds to Its urgency by using 

Indeterminacy: discourse-oriented necessityrfut,urity , 
Exampl es : 

. (10) Shall we have a cup of coffee? 
v Zulle we een kopje koffie nemen? 

Voulez-vous que nous prenions une tasse de caf6? 
(On prend une tasse de cart?) (colloquial) ' ' * 
(Prendons nous une tasse de caf§?) 
* :\ (11) You shall have It tomorrow, 

, Je 2ult het morgen hebben»/Morgen heb je het (zeker), , 
Tu V auras demain, 
( N 12) And the president saidr"Mrs Dodgson will walk on my right";.; 
^ Mevrouw D, zal rechts van mlj lopen, 
s \ Madame D, marshera ft ma droljte, . j . 

Dutch and\ French have, a future (zaMotjor 'future simple' ), English has 
t>haU indlWing internal necessity ^'questions with the first person 
(example wk and 1rt statements with the second or third person (example 
11). (11) does not express 'obligation 1 but an undertaking on the part of 
the speaker: he*re it has the pragmatic value of a promise. Jt. would 
express obligation 1n a sentence' like You lhalt do at> I taJUL you! . • 
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As always with internal discourse-oriented neccessity, volition on the . i 
part of the source of the obligation is Implied. It can occur openly in 
French, as in (10). It should also be pointed out that English tliatl with 
second or third person, as <tn (11)', always involves discourse-oriented 
•necessity: it is never used as 'pur6' future. Exampje (12) involves 
neutral necessity, and English has mil here. j 

I ■** ■ 

Indeterminacy: discourse oriented necessity - other 'non-modal' cases . 

The only instances found* involve indeterminacy /etweeh neutral obligation 
and general unreality, as in 

(13) We deeply regret, that it should have/ come to this 
(dat het zover is qekomen) 

; ----- , — ^ ; — dat het znver isJnoeten komen • 



■' s (qu'on en soit venu 13) 

qu'on ait dO en /Vernir 13. 

4.3. Epistemic necessity . 

English makes extensive use of modal auxil/iaries to express epistemic 
necessity, whereas Dutch tends to make usci of modal adverbial s to express 
this modality. If a modal verb is used in' Dutch, it is often together 
with such adverbials. In French the picture is similar to Dutch: verb forms 
can be used alone or together with reinforcing modal -abverbials. It would 
seem that the use of modal adverbials al/one as a way of expressing epistemic 
necessity fs less common than in Dutch. 
Examples: * 

(1) He must have been flying too ldw. 

Hij moet (zeker) te laag gevloden hebberu/Htj vloog zeker te laag... 



II a dO voler trop bas./Il doil: avoir vole trop bas 

(2) Yhe cost is bound to be great. 
De koateii zullen zeker hoog apjopen. 
Les frais spront sOrement §leves. ■' * 

(3) According to the map,* this should be the way. *.\ 
Vol gens de kaart zou dit de weg moeten zijn. 

Selon la carte, ceci dev.^it frtre le bon chemirf. "■ 

(4) If he saw a light, it can't have been thg light of a motor cycle* 
Alp hij een licht gezien heeft, kan het (zeker) niet het licht 
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van een motorfiets geweest 2ijn. ; 

was het ?eker niet het licht van een motorfiets. 
S'il a vu une lumiSre, ceba ne peut pas avoir celle 
d'une moto. 
(5) He may be there, but he needn't be.^ 

Het zou kunnen dat hi j er is, maar het zou ook kunnen van niet, 
. Misschien is hij er, maar^-fflisschien ook niet. 
Wj kan daar zijn, maar hij hoe v ft er niet te zijn. 
■II se peut qu 1 11 soit U, mais il se peut aussi que non. 
■ i(6) Mary w+1 1 lave driven by John. 

w ^ M. >zal doo^J gevoerd zijn. ^"^ * 

♦M. aura sans doute StS conduite pat Jean. 
Example (1) illustrates absolute certainly. This is mostly expressed by 
'ma* in Engl ish. ~ Dutch has moeAtn an d adverbial s like zefceA. French has 
stressed dtvoin together with adverbials like 6u^ment, 6ant> aucun doute, 
etc J These adverbials can equally be -used *4lone. English can express 
epistemic necessity about a future event by means of 'the phrase <t6 bound 
to. Dutch and French have a future with the same modal adverbs in such a 
case; cf. example (2). A tentative expression, of absolute certainly can 
be found in (3): English has 6hould/ough£ to, Vitch and Frertch have 
mo(Um resp. dwoin. in the conditional form. But It should be pointed* 
out that such tentative epistemtc necessity is pften indeterminate with 
neutral discourse-oriented necessity, especially rwhen it has future 
reference (cf. below). Examples (4) and (5) illustrate negation. The 
forms for epistemic possibility are used when the propostion is negated 
as in (4). This is due to the logical equivalence necessary-not * not 
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-possible. When the modal ity is negated, the equivalence not-necessary 
= possible-not allows for the forms of epistemic possibility to be used 
in the three languages (eg. my not in the case of English), but as (5) 
shows, English accept^ necessity modals (nudn*t, mxt>tx\*t\ when "itis 
important to make the judgement in terms of necessity rather than 
possibility" (Palmer 1979: 54) • (6) is an example of a less emphatic way 
of expressing certainty. English has will, French and Dutch haVe a future 



Without special emphasis or adverbials. that increase the certainty, 
French devcuA would express relative certainty rather than absolute 
certainty. It would then be an 'equivalent of English uii&t as in 
example (6). ' • 
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and/or modal adverbials like ytoUAunblabloMznt, *cm dowte, pKobablemwt, 
[hoogtt) mafoclUjnUjk, etc., French can also have unstressed dzvoiA* 

Indeterminacy: epistemic necessity - 'non-modal' future . 

Examples: 

(7) John will be coming tomorrow. , % 
Jan zal morgen (wel) komen. /\ 

,Jean viendra vraisemblablement dentin*/ 
The indeterminacy is due to the use of (Utte/zu££ew/'futur simple'* All 
such inst ances are in fact epistemic with future reference E n glish a l* n 
has the expression be. Uktly here, as in TkfXi oaz JUkzlytv be ac<Ud(int6. 

Indeterminacy: epistemic necessity - root necessity .*. 

Examples: ' : . 

(8) For the English .historian it must have a preculiar importance 
because of the possible light it throws orr Melpham. 
Voor de historicus van Ehgeland 

moet het een speciaal belang ,hebben. • 
(heeft het zeker een speciaal belang). 
Pour l'historien de 1 'Angleterre cela 
: 3° cierta dement une Woriance .particuliftre. 

(9) This can mean, (thogh it doesn't have tp mean) 
deliverance from time and history. 

Dit kan ^etekeften^naiir hoefimiet trfcetekenenl " : " 

bevrijding van t1jd en geschiedenls. 

Ce qui peut signifier (mais ne slgnlfie pas nficessairement) 

la d&livrance vi$-8-vis du tem|^ et de l'histoire* 
(10) He ought to came tomorrow, shouldn't he? 

Hi J zou morgen moeten komen, n let waar? 
\ 11 devrait venir demain, n l est-ce pas? . 
Most ofuhese cases involve a blend of neutral obligation and .epistemic 
necessity Indicated by the forms &hould/ooQhA to and a conditional form 
of mottw resp. 'divoiK* They have future reference, as can be seen from 
;(10). But vmt and have to, and their equivalents 1n the other languages, 
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can also be Indeterminate, as 1s shown in (8) and (9). 

5. POSSiaiLITY - • , ^ 

5.1. Subject-oriented possibility . ) 

The informal label to be attached to the main type of subjectl-oriented 
possibility is 'ability'. But the category also includes 'courage' (in 
a rather weak sense). This has been included because in English dcJii 
is considered as a modal auxiliary on formal grounds, viz. its\ 
^; defect^rmess^5enrantical1y it is subject-oriented, and the action in 
>>the propositions. is made possible by the subject's 'courage'. Dutch 
du/iven and French q&za are formally more like catenatives, ie. 1\ike the 
full vkrb to dafii in English. These verbs play only a marginal part in 
the system and they are not illustrated in the examples given her^: 
John ca^ run a mile in four minutes. j 
J. kar> in:4 minuten een mijl lopeni \ 
Jean peut courir Ie mille en 4 minutes. 
(2) Yes, you must be doing that, I can see that. . ' ; 
Dat zie ik weh'/Dat kan ik wel begrijpen. 
oui je Ie vols bien./Je comprends bien. 
.(3) He has marvellous eyes, he can see the tiniest detail. 
Hij kan hfct kleinste detail zien. .: 
II peut voir Ie moindre detail. > 

(4) John could run a mile in four minutes when' he was younger. . 
J. kon in 4 minuten een mijl lopen toeh hij jonger was. 

J. puovait courir Ie rpilltf em minutes quand.11 etait plus 
. jeune. 

(5) I could almost reach, the branch, 
Ik kon bijna aan de tak. 

Je pouvais presque toucher la branche. 

<* (6) And yet you're able to look at the future in this very 

objective way. 

kunt U .de toekomst aanschouwen 



Et cependant vous pdiivez regarde^'avenFir de cette fagoft si 
objective* 



En toch 

t bent U in staat om de toekomst te aanschouwen 
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(7) 1 run fast, and was! able to catch the bus, 

Ik liep vlug, en.kon de bus nag net halen. 

J'ai couru vite, si toien que j'ai pu xattr'aper le bus. 
Ability can be paraphrased asrpossibil ity in relation to the subject". 
The central means to. express ability is can in English, kunnen in Dutch 
and pouv(?AA/*avc>4A in French (af. example \). There is a lexical difference 
between these two verbs in French, fn that tavoin indicates a permanent 
abilit/(as in Je *cua nageA) anti pouvoifc a non-permanent. ability (Je 
peux nagen lu 100 mlthte en 2 mAtotei). The verbs are central in the 
system p# ability, -and. complement «ach other. The distin ction appears 
to be neutralized however in polite, tentative negatives in the 
'conditionnel' , as in Je ne 6auAaM>\te iavte. In (2), we have a 'private 1 ' 
verb: there is little or no difference between ability and accomplishment 
(the. modality is actualized), and contends to lose its distinctive modal 
meaning. French tends to avoid modal ve\bs here, Dutch has the choice. 
In (3) however we have real ability: there is no actuality here, and 
Freeh and Dutch have corresponding m^ijkersW subject-oriented possibility. 
When there is reference to the past, could and be able, to are used in 
English, kurtnwi in Dutch, pouvoAJi/tavoAji in French, In English, could 
is used to refer to a general ability without actuality, as in (4), 
whereas be able, to has to be us^d to refer to the accomplishment ,of a 
single event (ie. the modality is actual ized) , as in (7), where could 
would be ungrammatical . It can be noted that in French the .'passS composS' 
is possible only with actualized modality, whereas the Mmparfait' leaves 
this unspecified. The English rule on the ungrammatical. ity of could for \ 
actualized ability is related with private verbs and in non-assertive 
contexts such as negatives or cases like (5), Wre the 'almost' indicates 
the 'almost-non-occurence' of the event (Palrtler 1980:95). Questions* a|so 
belong to such non-assertive contexts'.,. ' d 

e.g. Wow could you do such a thing? .' 
^ Hoe kon je zoiets deen? Hoe heb je zoiets" kunnen doen? 
Comment as-tu pu faire une chose pareille? 
^Exaln^le (6) shows tha^ be able to is preferred in the present because 
there is a strong implication of actuality. For the sake of completeness* 
paraphrases like to be capable o&, In *taat zijn (om) tz, tout capable, 
de, en tn^wte de> etc* should also be mentioned* - . • . 
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Indeterminacy: subject-orient6d - discourse-oriented possibility. 

Examples include:. 

(8) I can tell you the reference, if that's any help. 

Ik kan je de referentie geven, als dat helpt. \ 
Je peux te ddnner la r§f6rence si cela t'.est d'une quelconque 
utility ■ 

(9) Jane, darling, I'm so glad you cpuld. make it. 

Ik ben zo blij'dat je het gahaald hebt.7..dat je kunnen 
komen bent. . . ■ 



Je suis tellement content(e) que tu ates pu vwnir. 
° (10) .... buying the most substantial property you can buy. 

de grbotste eigendom kopen dte je, kunt kQpen... v 
... la plus jjrande propriStfc qu'on puisse flcheter. 
Since cm/kwncn/pouvotA. are the central verbs, in both ability and 
discourse-oriented possibility (neutralor external), there is bound- 
to be indeterminacy as to whether the source of the possibility .is 

, . inherent to the subject or riot. In a large number of cases both . - 
mddal i ties seefned to be present to^a greater oj/ lesser extent (examples 
8 and 9). In certain cases (Example M)), the context could disambiguate 
themodflj verb, but ofteff it is virtually impossible to distinguish one 

^<modality from the otherr'The only category to cover the rpodality of 
such sentences with'complete certainly would be 'root possibility 1 . It 
should also be noted that whenever there is a human (or even animate) 
subject, one is tempted to interpret the modality as ability rather 
than as discourse-oriented possibility. English has can, as well as 
could and be ablz to; French and Dutch have respectively pouvoiA and 
feunnen and some paraphrases lfke £t*e capable, de , . &r &taaX.^zijn *e, 
etc. The indeterminacy also occtirs in cases where French has m tavbiA. 
in the 'conditionnel. 1 : Je ne tauAflM vouA tz diAz* ; 

$i2* Discourse-oriented. possibility . * <V 

As with discourse-oriented necessity, three subtypes can b^ distinguished: 
internal, external and neutral. These wilJK be*<t1scussed. after the list * 
of representative examples. 
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(1) May I have the- salt, please. 

Mag 1k het zout even (hebben) a.u.b.? 

« ■ Ik 

Puis-je avoir le sel sMl vous plait? 

(2) You may not smoke in here. ' . 
U mag hier niet roken. 

Vous ne. pouvez pas fumer ici* y 

(?) May I come in? ' . , 

J misschien 

Zou ik mogen binnenkomen? (.?Mag ik J F 

Uoms^ J 

binnenkomen. 

Pourrais-je entrer? v ■ 
(4) Can I get you a drink? 

Mag/kan ik u (misschien) iets aanbieden? 
Pu is-je vo us offrir quelque chose a boirp? 



/ 



* (5) You can forget about him! 

Je kunt hem wel, vergeten./Vergeet hem maat. 

Celui-ia, tu peux Toublier./Ne pense plus a celui-ia, 

(6) You may take it "from me. 

U mag dat van m£ aannemen./Neem dat maar van me aan. 
Vpuz puovez me croire./Croyez-mdi. 

(7) Greek can be learnt by anyone. 

Grieks kan door om het even wte geleeerd worden. 
Le Grec peut Stre appris par n'^iporte qui. 

(8) Here, June, can you give me a hand with this harness? 
Kun je me even hel pen met d1t gareel?/ 

Peux-tu me donner un coup de main puor f ixer t ce harnais?. 

(9) Where you^may find the neat little Norman church of 
Pennant Melangell. ' 

...v, waar u het mooie Normandische. kerkje van P.M. kurtt vinden. 
oQ vous pbuvez trouver la jolief petite figlise de P.M. 

(10) You might try flagging the Abbey National again. 

Je zou weer kunnen proberen by A.N. aan te dringen. 
u , Tu pourrais ihsi.ster a nouveau auprfes de l'A.N. 

(11) I might as well have stayed at home. 

Tk J zou l npt 7n nnprf hebben kunnen thuisblijven. 
Ik J had [ ne > 20 90ed kunnen thuisblijven. ^ 

J'aurals pu tout aussi bien rester chez moi. <.„ 
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(12) Wo^ld Professor Werth be able to sign some cheques this, 
afternoon? * ■' 

Zou^ Professor W» vannamiddag een paar cheques kunnen 

ondertekenen? • 

i .... 

Est-Ce que le Pf. W. pourrait signer quelques cheques cet 
aprfcs-midi? ' 

(13) These aspects are to be found in his entire work. 
Deze aspecten zijn in hele oeuvre terug te vinden. 

Ces aspects peuvent fitre retrouvSs dans toute son oeuvre. 

(14) We could be in. Africa, 

. " We zouden wel in Africa kunnen zijn. 

' ^ T On pound i t auss i b i e n fr fcre etT~AfT*tque7 

(15) . As a student I couldn't get a key. 

Als studenf'kon ik geen sleutel kr-ijgen. s * 
. En tant <fcT§tudiant je ne puovais pas avoir de clef* 

(16) Bill is allowed to have a choice. 
f Bill mag kiezen. 

Bill peut choisir. ' 

(17) Can I ring you back? 
Kan ik u weer opbellen? 

Puis-je vous rappeler? ' 

(18) You can smoke in here. *. . " 
U kunt hier iwken. 

VOus pouvez fumer ici* 

5,2 J. jijternaO jji examples 

^l 6 V-l JntPH^J ] abjH_here Is- Vpemiss4on -granted- or refused ty 
the* speaker, *r required from the addressee. The central verbs are may 
. (and can) for English, mogen (and kunnzn) for Dutch^ and pouvoin for . * 
Fretufh. In English and Dutch, tnay/wgw is more formal than can/kunnm, 
■•; and cannot be ambiguous with other types of root possibility. Examples 
lilje (1) or (4) show that the sense of permission can be' rather weak, 
but they are clearly instances of deontic possibility. Requests and r 
% offers like these could be considered separately in a pragmatic component, 

but in a semantic modef*they belong together with the other examples in 
" ! this section. Similarly (5) and (6) have in fact the value if a command 
(Imperatives are possible In Dutch and French, but one may note* the 
. . % ' "... 
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JHr ■ , — ' - - : -; — 

• /"""^ 

downtoners iwt t »wa*)Jn Dutch). However, they are clearly'not cases 
of deontic necessity: the modality In these sentences 1s possibility, 
and it is only in certain contexts, and with certain intonation patterns, 
that it can have the implication of a command. Example (2) illustrates 
negation. The difference with mutt no* °in English has already been dealt 
with (cf. p. ). The tentative way of asking for permission is might 
[coutd] in English, conditional mogen [kunmn] in Dutch, and pouvoAA 
in French (example 3). ' 



ft . ? , ? . With external pos s ibility , tjxempl I f led in (/)-(16), the source of ^ 
the modality does not lie with the speaker or the addressee, but with 
other situational factors, such as circumstances. The informal label 
would be 1 theoretical possibility,'^, and a paraphrase would be; 'It is 
possible (for X) to... 1 The central verb forms are ean/kunnm/pouvoln.. 
English also has may (example 9-11) and be abU to (example 12). One should 
also point out here the use of be~5T + a perfect infinitive, a^ in (13). 
Dutch has a similar construction, but with a simple infinitive. 
Theoretical possibility is. closely related. to ability: the only difference 
lies in the source of the modality: the subject. for ability, external factors 



1 Th i s term does not imply that the possibil ity cannot be actualized. 

2 

6e to is an exceptional form: it can be used not only for possibility, 
as in example (*3) ,i)ut also to express necessity, as in example (6) 
in section 4.2.. This is highly unusual> since normally a form for 
possibility can be used, to express necessity in nega.tbte5--only-rHE IHr ~r 
- is connected with tto'Jix^jil^^ * not-possible, 

Jiscu^ed^eUewhere^frT this paper..*) It follows from the special status 
of be to that in certain cases with a passive infinitive indeterminacy 
between necessity and possibility may occur, as in 

Conditions were treacherous and mistakes were to be expected. 

De oms.tandigheden Waren verraderlijk en fouten waren te verwachten/ 

konden (moesterv) verwacht worden. 

Les conditions, fctaient trompeuses si bien qu'on pouvait/devait 

s'attendre b des fautes. 
In Dutch and French moatzn and fewmen resp. davovt and pouvoi/i appear 
to be interchangeable with little difference in meaning in this example.. 
More reasearch on be to and its equivalents in the other two languages 
is needed before definite conclusions can Be drawn as to the position * 
of this type of .indeterminacy in the* framework. 
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here. But even the active* counterpart of a sentence like (7), viz. 
AnijoM'san twin Ttotefc^ cannot be considered as expressing ability: 
the subject 'anyone 1 is too Impersonal to be seen as the source of the 
modality; the possibility cannot be determined by inherent properties 
of such\ subject. Sentence (8) shows how this kind of possibility is 
often used in requests. (14) illustrates unreality. Such a sentence, 
if said on a warm night in Finland, indicates theoretical possibility. 
Dutch and French use conditonal kwnzn and pouvovi here. We may note 
again in French the only central verb form for theoretical possibility 
is pouvovi, tavovi can be used in negatives in the 'conditionnel' : 
On ne tauAavt pww ft tout. In a few instances, English also has may 
(and might)'. (9-1*1). But this is clearly not epistemic possibility: the 
French and Dutch equivalents never contain the modal adverbs or 
paraphrases which are so common with epistemic possibility. (10) and 
(11) illustrate some pragmatic uses of theoretical possibility again: 
suggestion in (10), irritation bf the speaker in (11). If* examples (15) 
and "116) there. is an element of permission, but the modality cannot be 
deontic/internal:. there is no speaker involment at all. Dutch mogw 
can occur in such* sentences , whereas English may carl be deontic only. 

5.2.3. Neutral possibility (examples 17-18) consists, similarly to r 
neutral necessity, of cases whe*^the^source of the possibility is 
left vague: it may be internal and/or external, or simply unspecified. 
Can and could are the most common in English, but may also occurs ♦ as 
well as paraphrases. Dutch has kitnnen (and mogw) and French pouvovi, 
and also paraphrases, (17) shows the possible pragmatic use of this 
kind of possibility in requests. It also occurs in offers, eg. in 
h>u tan give, me a rung. In (18) there is an example of Indeterminacy • 
between internal and extrenal possibility: it is not known whether the 
speaker gives permission himself (deontic/internal )-or whether he just 
notifies that permission has been granted, herlce that the (theoretical) 
possibility exfsts (= Vou ate altomd to Brooke hvii).. Dutch-speaking 
learners of English and French should be careful when translating such 
sentences as 

Mag je zoiets wel doen van je vader? 

Mag je dat wel doen? 
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Paraphrases have to be used In English and French: t \ 
. Does your father allow you to do that? % ^ , <ti 
Are you allowed to do that? / f , • % 

Est-ce que ton pfire te pemiet de falre cela? ■; • Sf% ; w 
Est-ce que tu as te droit de- falre tela? ' * 
Pouvo-Oi in' (16) (cf. preceding section) is posilble'because there '1s a 
Stronger element of theoretical possibility in that sentence, 



• 1 

I ndeterminacy d1scourse*ror1ented possibility - 'nOn-fnodal 1 
Examples: 

(1) However difficult it may be... . ^ 

Hoe moellijk het pok ) z1J } 
( moge zijn I 

Aussi difficile que j ce so1t 

[ cela puisse Stre 

(2) May God 4xless you all . \ . 
Moge God u alien zegenen. — ■ ■ . »* 
Que Dieu vous b§n1sse tous, * , 

This is parallel with the indeterminacy involving necessity that was * 
explained earlier (p. ). English has subjunctive X?) may her;e, French 
and Dutch have a subjunctive, sometimes with pOuvoVi/mogw. English.', 
may can be seen as expressing a weak kind of neutral discourse-oriented 
possibility) but this use of may in English could also be called non- 
modal (ie, modal in a wider sense only) and be seen as an example of 
unreality as indicated by the subjunctive mood* That would explain the 
equivalents without modal verbs in the other two languages, and the 
equivalence of the English (2) with God bltb& you alt. 

5,3, Epistemlc possibility . • 



Like epistemlc necessity, epistemlc or 'factual' possibility 1s 
characterized in Dutch arid French by the relative unimportance of verb 
•forms, as opposed to English, where may (and the ^tentative might) is 
central, and can [could) 1s used in questions and negatives. Modal 
adverbs like peAhap* and pot&Ajbty, and paraphrases like U it> poteihli 
that can occur, either alone or together with modal s (4), but not to 
the same extent as in the other languages* Dutch makes rise of mtitchiw 
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and other adverbs or 'paraphrases, l ike het Jti tnogUijk dot, ha km Izijn) 
dot, In the latter paraphrase a modal verb is used, but the paraphrase 
removes It from the proposition. French also uses this technique: 
If w peat que is quite conftnon, as well as It u>t po&iibU que and 
adverbials like p«tt-at*e. The following is a list of representative 
examples: \ ' ' . - * 

(1) He may be working in his study. 

_ Misschien is h1j in z'n studeervertrek aan het werken. 

01 1 J ^ou (i muJ i lcj i ) ki|nnon in zljn rjuidpory^trpk n fl n h gt 
. werken zijn). ( 

Peut-fitre travaikke-t-il sans son bureau. 

II se peut qu'1l traval lie* dans son bureau. m * 

(2) I may go up at the erfti of August. . # • • 
Ik ga misschien eind augustus. 4 % 

Ik zou (eventueel) eind augustus kunnen gaan. 
* HetHs mogelijk dat ik eind augustus ga. r 
J'irai peut-fitre I la fin du mois d'apOt. 
II se peut que j'y $1lle & la fin du mois dlaoOt.' 

(3) You may not havte met her. 

Misschien heb je haar nog niet ontmoet. 
Peut-fitre ne Tas-tu pas ehcore recdntrfee. 

(4) You may possibly prefer that one. 

Je hebt misschien liever die daar. ' . 

Tu prfefftres peut-Gtre celui-la. ' ' 

II se peut que tu preffires celui-la. 

(5) He might have been there while you were there. ■ 
Hij was misschien daar terwijl jij er ook was. 

f Hij kan daar (misschien) geweest zi)r\ teLijl... : ° 
II etait peut-6tre ia-quan<Uu 6t'a1s 18 •/ II se peut quMl 

c . * ' ait fete 18... \ , 

Epistehlc kunnm and pouvo/A, except 1h q^stitms and negatives", "are~ 
e^r awkward or impossible 1f theytfre kept within the proposition. 
In % Dutch\ if they are used all, they often co-occur with adverbials 

*{exdnjp1e* 2 and 5), JExample (1) shows the use of the progressive form - 
1r> tn^lish, by means of which ambiguity with discourse-oriented 
possibility Is'avotded. (2) has future reference; and in (3) th^modaJity 
concerns a,past event (cf. the perfect Infinitive in English). (3') is 



also an •Illustration of negation of the event, whereas in (7) below it 
is the modality that is negated: this form means the sam^ as negation of 
the event epistemic necessity because of the logical equivalence 
necessary-not = not-possible (but see below for another type of ambiguity). 
Might is the tentative form of may. It is also used in conditionals or 
other cases of 'unreality'. Example (5) is an illustration of its 
tentative use.. French and Dutch do not have such a neat distinction as 
between nmj and might in English. The distinction is not always made, 
or might is rendered by the adding of extra modal adverbials or intonation 
making the possibility more remote. The tentative forms__Qf t.hp qH?l ; — 



verb (zou kunnw In -OU'CcTrrtRe 'conditionnel 1 intrench) are sometimes 
used, though not very frequently. Epistemic possibility is questioned • 
and negated by means of con (and coutd) in English, (cf. examples (6) ? 
(7) and (8) belaw). It woirtd seem however that whenever epistemic / 
possibility is questioned or negated, there is indeterminacy with ' 
external or neutral discourse-oriented possibility. It follows that the 
Dutch and French translations of the examples can have either a modal 
verb or an adverbial ♦ 

Indeterminacy: epistemic-discourse oriented possibility 

Examples: 

(6) Can they be on holiday? 

. Is het mogelijk dat ze met vakantie zijn? 

Zijn ze misschien met vakantie? 

(Kunnen ze met vakantie zijn?) * 
■ Seraient-ils peut-Stre en vacances? 
Est-il possible qu'ijs soieht en vacances? 

(7) You canhot have met her: sfie's ne ver been in the country. 
Je kunt haar onmogelijk ontmoet hebESrr^-^ 

•Het kan niet j dfit je haar ontmoet hebu 

Het is niet mogelijk j 1 " ' . 



elle ,n 'a jamais 
et&'dans le-pays. 
(8) I was wondering if it could have been fear. N 



Tu ne peux pas Tavoir rencontrGe 
Impossible que tu l'aies rencontrSe 4 
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t . ■ - l of het misschien angst geweest was. / „ 

Ik vroeg me at . { 4 > 

of het (misschien) angst had kunnen zijn. j 

. 15b : . 



Y 
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Je me demandals J si P eut - 6tre "la avalt fite de la peur) 
si cela auralt pu 6tre de*la peur. J 
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K9h This could be the all-Important round. - 
Dit zou de arVlerbelangrljkste ronde kunnen zijn, 
\ Cec*i pourrait Stre la manche dfecisive. 

\ Sentences (6), and (7) and (8) question or negate eplstemlc possibility. 

«'■.■■/ 

The same forms can be used to express theoretical possibility In English. 
It could be argued that the modality In these examples Is, In fact, 

th e or e tical po ssibi lity, th e neg at ion or qu e st i on i ng uf w i hlffh autom atically 

0 implies negating or questioning the possibility of the proposition. 
Example (9) Illustrates in fact theoretical possibility. Palmer {1979: 
155-57) Insists that cou^merely says that -something is theoretically 
possible, whereas might commits the speaker to a judgement about the . 
possibility of the truth of the proposition. Mght can therefore not 
be used when &e possibility is later denied, as in Palmer's example:- 

' ( could 

TkiA piztuAt j bz a Chagall, b\xtM> in h&oX a BHaquz. 

Ma^c/uen and peu/t-&t*e are not possible in Dutch and French here,'and 
we have an unambiguous Instance of theoretical possibility. But in real* 
life situations} such fine points tend to be disregarded, And example 
(11) could also be used epistemlcally* » " ' 

6. CONCLUSION 

The present paper is only an outline of the basic functional framework 
within which a constrastive description of itodality In the three 
languages should be possible. Much more attention will have to be paid 
to points of grammar that have hardly been mentioned here. A list of 
modal auxiliaries and' their translations would \\ot be usable for a 
contrastlve description, whereas the framework discussed in this paper 
Is. All the examples so far have been dealt with without streching 
the system. It Is true that most tontrastive descriptions of modality . 
nowadays are more or less functional, 1n the sense that they discuss 
. ways of expressing 'permission 1 , 'volition', 'habits'* 'obligation 1 ! / 
etc. (eg/Aarts and Wekker 1982), but they do not*use the rigidly 
defined concepts and terminology which have been used In this paper. 
These concepts are necessary to give one a better insight into the " 
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very complex field 1f modality. A number of points will have become 
clear from the survey in sections 4 find 5: English has a more complex 
system of modal verbs, and with epistemic modality they are used more, 
widely that the other means which the language has at its disposal. 
This should be stressed 1n any pedagogical grammar of English,, since . 
modal auxiliaries are generally underrepfesented 1n the expression of 
epistemic modality by Dutch speaking students. 

As far as French 1s concerned, the model 1s equally useful, although 
the small number of forms that can express possibility might mean that 
a simplified outline of the framework is sufficient to teach learners 
how to express* this degree of modality. The detailed framework however 
would also be useful, viz. for the comprehension of the French modal 
verbs (which, because of their small number, show a lot of ambiguity), 
and also to account for the various paraphrases and modal adverbs. 
In this way, the model could be useful to teach the students about 
modalities rather^an modafs. The need for this is evident of we look 
at learners' performance: in English., for example, students past the 
intermediate level will have little difficulty with eg. the, defectiveness 
of the. modal auxiliaries, but there remains utter confusion with the 
IjlHttrdra Qf modal verbs in English. Students have 'no feeling' for the 
various nuances,, sometimes not. even in their mother tongue. It would 
be of help therefore to teach students more about concepts like Internal 
and external , epistemic and discourse-oriented modality, 1e. to teach 
them about meaning. Learning about meaning is part of learning to 
comnufticate. It might be especially useful In remedial courses, as 1s 
suggested by Wilkins (1979:92): "Existing approaches to remedial 
teaching tend to be little more than a repetition. of initial teaching 
procedures". In the case of modality, it would mean teaching about 
modal verbs again 3 W1lk1hs goes on: "A notional approach can provide a 
way of developingkomnunicatlvely what is already. known while, at the 
same time, enablinb the teacher to fill the gaps in the learner's 
knowledge of the lan^uifle. In either case the learner will have an 
awareness that he is doing something fresh* 11 
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PRAGMATIC ASfECTS OF DEFINITE DETERMINATION 
WITHOUT 'PRKjR, MENTION 1 IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 

Elibieta TabakOwska ... 

Tk&JagMoriuxn UrvLveMity, KtokGw 



Motto; Take care of the sense and the 
sounds will take care of them- 
selves (Duchess to Alice). . 



1. ?K<rfAmLvuvti.<u> . In spite of considerable differences concerning 
formal aspects of determination 1n English and Polish, 1n both languages 
the range of definite determination covers three basic types of 'pointing 
at objects', as they were distinguished by BUhler: 06ten&idn (pointing 
adocutot), 1e. delxis proper, where definite reference 1s achieved by 
locating objects 1n real spaces cmaphota (linguistic 'prior mention') with 
spadal relations mapped upon the time axis, and cxit^pko^a t where the 
definite determiner functions. as an 'augury' (the ttr;m used 1n Klemensiewicz 
1963) of some Information which will ensure' definite reference but which 
1s only about to come further 1n the discourse* 

In all the three cases a relative clause of some kind is either present 
in'the surface structure, or else 1t can be postulated as a deep structure • 
constituent: as was claimed by Vendler (1975:123), "the Insertion of a 
restrictive clause after a noun 1$ a necessary condition of Its acquiring 
a definite article", I will modify this statement by enlarging the category 
of definite determiners to Include demonstrative pronouns - thl& or that 1n 
English, ten (or stylistically fl&fked &oj or tamten 1n Polish. Indeed, 1n. 
ostenslve expressions, demonstratives are typically used, the relative clause - 
'the x that I am showing you' - being characteristically, replaced by extra- 
Unguistlc elements present in the speech situation of which the given utter- 
ance is a part. On the other hand, anaphoric definite expressions serve the 
purpose of establishing a case. of coreferentlallty within a discourse Hhe 
x I have just spoken about', or 'the x which I am, or you are, sneaking . 
about-'. Thus an anaphoric definite determiner 1s used to ensure 'story-rela- 
tive' Identification (cf. Strawson 1974).. Typically, anaphoric definite 
descriptions employ the. in- English and 0 1n Polish. In Polish, an alternative 
t occurrence of the demonstrative ten - usually in postposition - 1s conditioned 
q ' by grammatical structure and lexical contents of the utterance (for a discus- 
ERJC sion, see eg. Bogustawski 1977:120-126, Szwedek 1976). f 
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In this paper, however, I Intend to concentrate on the third category 
of definite expressions, 1e. djatapho^a. It is here that the distribution of 
^determiners proves most complex, the choice being conditioned by pragmatic 
factors. It is a matter of common agreement that in English cataphoric \ 
definite reference can be marked both by the definite article the and the* 
demonstrative pronoun that. Polish sources claim that the function of 'antic- 
ipated identification of something that is to be defined by the text 1 (Topo- 
lifiska 1973:39, translation - ET) or of 'instructing the hearfe*^ that he 
should get the appropriate content from the following context' (Jodtowski 
1 9 76-: 1 83 » translation - ET) is performed by the demonstrative pronoun ten. 
While JodJowski claims that the'pronoun can. 'often be omitted 1 , the distri- 
bution being conditioned by 'customary usage' (1973:80ff), Topolinska states 
that its occurence is 'ex definitions facultative* (1973:39)-. It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that this is not the case, and that the distribution 
of te.n vs. 0 in Polish cataphoric definite expressions is . strictly parallel 
to the distribution of that and the in corresponding structures in English, 
a fact that might prove relevant for a contrastive analysis of the systems 
of determination in the two languages. 

2. The data. The limits set for the scope of this paper impose certain 
restrictions upon the length of the. discussion. First, I shall only deal 
with tho£e aspects of determination that are reflected in the structure of 
the NP, land not in the structure. of the sentence - ( an assumption especially 
relevant for *an analysis of Polish, the language ;fn' ? which determination is 
often rfcali^ed in terms of Sentence stress, word order,, etc., rather than/by 
means of overt lexical markers (cf. eg. Szwedek ^976). Second, only Such cases 
will bk covered in which the noun in question i£ in the singular and displays 
the Matures f+count, -gen] ; in other words, I' shall limit the discussion 
to Russell ian definite dtt>cAA.ptiovU> . Third, I will consider only two pairs 
of definite determiners: the vs. that iir English and tan (or its appropriate 
flectional variants) and 0 in PolTsh, confining nyself to the unstressed, 
forms. The stressed counterparts bear additional contrastive^ meaning, which 
conditions the rules of their distribution 1n both prior and first mention 
contexts in some ways which I cannot discuss here. 

As it is my purpose to show that a choice of a ; definite determiner, 
both in English and in Polish, depends ultimately on the communicative 
function which the speaker intends his utterance to perform, when choosing 
my data I decided to look for utterances in which any additional ostensive 

or contextual information which 1s usually supplied by nonverbal elements 

Q / ■ 

£J^£ty situation of which the utter^e^forms a part might be expressed , 
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verbally, I found that the type of discourse which fulfills this condition 
in the most adequate way is a joke: a complete mini-discourse,, where all 
deictic elements are either 'translated 1 into words or supplied by an ac- 
companying cartoon. Jokes often focus on the pragmatics of determination 
and reference, the two aspects of meaning which are of equal importance 
for the intended effect of a joke and for the intended effect of the present 
argument. Moreover, most jokes - again like this argument - are based upon 
the conviction that pragmatic presuppositions are crucial for the intended 
^function of an utterance. Last but not least, the textual 'completeness 1 
. of a joke makes it possible to avoid explanatory 'footnotes' v<hen providing 
translation equivalents. (It goes without saying that the latter objective 
means limiting the^choice to samples only that are pragmatically .'universal \ 
ie. are not based upon culture-specific knowledge which might be a hermetic 
property of a single speech-community.) Finally, I do realize that S joke 
dies harden "the hands of a linguist, as to explain a joke is to kill U. 
I can only hope the sacrifice will not be utterly in vain. 

All examples quoted in the. course of the following analysis come from 
Reader 1 4 Vigtet. 

3. Thz analyAlb*. As the first example, let us consider \ 

1.1. We have decided to let you have that dog you wanted. 

1.1. is uttered by a man depicted in a cartoon which shows him coming hdme 
with a huge and fierce-looHtig boxer which he is about to pass on to a couple 
of his frightened and disappointed children. The point of the joke is made 
by our realization that the father must have presupposed that both he himself 
^nd his children (ie. 'the speaker* ancTHhe hearer? 1 respectively) had be l en 
or would be able to actnaJUiy identity one partTejjlar dog, the unique referent 
of the definite, description. Yet the man has otfviouSty made the wrong choi 
what makes the joke funny is our recognition of what mftjftt be called a pre- 
supposition failure. In 1.1. the function of definite determination is per- 
formed by the demonstrative pronoun; replacing it with the d^ftnjte article 
gives 

1.2. We have decided to let you have the dog you wartted, 

which, although stllj perfectly acceptable, is pragmatically less appro- "\ 

priate: the joke simply becomes less funny. Definite descriptions employing 

both that and the. logically presuppose the existence of a unique referent, 

\. ■ ■■ 

but while the former in addition pragmatically presupposes the ability to 

identify it on the part iff both the speaker and the hearer, the latter 

remains neutral in wis respect. Yet referent identification is the most 



crucial pragmatic aspect of 1,1,: the communicative function of the 
restrictive relative clause is precisely to ensure identifiability. 
The pragmatic equivalent of 1.1. in Polish is 

1.3. PostangwfliSmy sprawiC^aqi tego psa, kt6rego§cie (tak)^ chcieli, 
where the demonstrative pronoun torperforms the function of^the definite ■ 
determiner. While the use of'0 would s ; t|ll preserve the definiteness of 
the J*P: \ . 

1.4*. Pistanowil 1§my sprawiC warn psa, . kt6rego§cie (tak) chciel i » 
it is less appropriate than 1.3. f . for exactly\the 'same reason as that found 
for their respective English counterparts: whil\*en carries the pragmatic 
presupposition of actual referent identifiabil ity\n the part of the partic- 
ipants imthe discourse, the 0 determiner is pragmatically unmarked: the 
question oV the speaker's and/or the hearer's acquaintance with the object 
at issue is\ left open. . - \ 

Let usjturn consider " V - 

0 2.1 ♦ The best wajKt'o get real enjoyment out of a garden is tcKDut on 
« ' • a .straw hat, dress in old clothes, hold a trowel in one hand and 
a ccjol drink in the other, and tell the, nvxn where to {Hg. . \ 

The poi at of the joke is the little satisfaction that the hearerVor, 
strictly speaking, the reader) finds in his being able to recover the deleted 
relative clause - eg. 4 'whom one had hired to do the job'. Notice that the\ 
demonstratj ve pronoun could not serve as an appropriate replacement for the t 
/ definite article: . 

2.2. :...and tell that man where to dig. 
results in -a pragmatic presupposition failure* which the speaker obviously 
could not, have intended: the purpose of the definite description in 2.1. is 
to characterise an (only and existing) referent, and not to provide infor- 
mation adequate for its identification: while potentially identifiable for 
the hearer (in case he has indeed hired a man to do the digging in his 
garden),, it remains non-identifiable for the speaker. The identity of the 
referent is irrelevant from the point of view of the pragmatic function of 
the utterance. ' 

(Predictably, the Polish equivalent of 2.1. requires the use of the 
0 forfmt- 

3> Najlepszy spos&b czerpania prawdziwej przyjemnoSci z ogrodu po- 
le.ga na tym, aby wJozyc sJomiany kapeluszj ubrac sie w stare 
ci.uchy, wziac do jednej rgki rydel a do drugiej szklanke z czymS 
zimnyrt da plcia i powiedzieC facetowi, gdzie ma kopafi. 



An optional intensifier. 



RepJacing 0 with ten results in lack of understanding, due to presupposition 
failure: * 

2.4. ... i powiedziefi temu facetowi , -gdzie ma kopaC. 

Inevitably provokes the question 'what man?'. • 

It will be noticed that: the difference in the type of reference 
intended in 1.1. (and 1.3.) and 2.1. (and 2.3.) respectively can be explain- 
ed in terms of the semantic opposition [+/- specific] , cf. 

1.5. We have decided to let you have that dog you wanted, whichever 'dog 
it is. 

2.5. ... and tell the man - after you have found one - where to. dig. 

But the semantic property of specificity of reference need not entail 
the pragmatic property of actual referent identification. This is best 
illustrated by those first-mention defirfite descriptions which Hawkins 
(1978) calls referent-establishing expressions. Consider 

3.1. A little boy came home with a five dollar bill and said he found 

. it. 'Are you sure it was lost?' asked his mother. 'Sure I'm sure', . 
said the 'little boy. 'I saw tha man looking for it'. 

As postulated by Hawkins, the definite description in 3.1. establishes a 
specific referent for the hearer (by relating it to-stfne familiar object • 
or setting the knowledge of which he shares, with the speaker) without, 
however, assuming that the referent is, or can be, actually identified by 
both participants in the discourse. Pragmatically, 3.1. is equivalent to an 
^indefi/iite description orvan anaphora: 

3.2. ... there was a man looking for it and I saw him. ' 

In 3.1. the definite article cannot (apart from a special case of egocentric 

reference) be replaced with a demonstrative: 

A * 

3.3. ... l l saw that man looking for it\ < 
Predictably again, the Polish equivalent of 3.1. employs (S: ^ 

3.4. Ch*6piec wraca do domu z pieciodolarowym banRnotem 1 powiada, 

ze go zrialaz*. 'Czy jeste§ pewien, ie banknot zosta* zgubiony?', 
pyta go matka. 'Jasne, ie jestem pewien' , odpowiada chtopiec, 
'WidziaJem, jak facet go szuka*' . 

Finally, if a definite description can, within its context, perform 
the communicative function of either characterisation or identification 
(by any or both participants 1n a discourse) of a referent, the speaker can 
choose between the two types of determiners, depending on which of these 
functions he intends to highlight^ . 
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'The ) ' 

■Thtftl can< ^ bair you take ** n *° the woods " should Provide at least 

^the^ energy needed for bringing the .wrapper but (a park guide), ■ tf^S 

4*2. \J en 'batomik, kt6ry zabierasz ze soba do lasu, powinien ci dostarczyt \*j 
przyn&jmniej tyle energii, ile potrzeba do wyniesi.enia papier*ka. 

4. ConcluAioht> . The above examples show that the distribution of */ie 
and t/iat in English first-mention definite descriptions parallels that of 
0 and ten in Polish, with the respective choices being determined by the 
pragmatic function of the utterance: characterisation vs. identification of 
a (unique existent) referent. Thus the choice between tm and 0 in Pol \sh ' 
is -optional' only in the sye measure as the corresponding choice between 
that and- fAe can be considered 'optional in English: in contexts that 
potentially a'llow for both interpretations (cf,4) the speaker's decision 
depends on which of the two possible cpmmunicative functions of his utterance 
he intends to choose as the prevailing, one. It folTowstas an obvious conclu- 
sion that tm can be neither inserted nor deleted at will: in referent- * 
establishing definitev descriptions it leads to presupposition failure and, 
inconsequence, lack of understanding (cf. 2,3) , while its removal from 
■ pragmatically'identifying utterances deprives the definite' expression, of the 
> 'pragmatic factor' of its meaning. 

"/ Unlike in typical cases of anaphora, in cataphoric definite descriptions 
tan does v « not correspond to the definite article in English: the latter can be ^ 
defined as a 'semantic' definite determiner, in the sense that its occurrence 
in an utterance is conditioned by the existence and uniqueness (in a relative, 
'dtscourse^sensi tive' rather than in an absolute sense) of the entity referred 
to, with the question of the speaker's and/or the hearer's acquaintance with 
th-1s,enfcity being left open-. The former is a 'pragmatic' determiner, since 
it. is just the positive answer to this question that necessarily conditions 
ft its choice: as' such, it corresponds to its demonstrative counterpart that, 
'In teaching, ai clear distinction is usually made between ostension and 
anaphora. Ostensive expressions constitute a crucial part of standard mate- 
rial used with beginners^while 'prior mention' is the core of classical 
- textbook rules for tie use of the definite article in English. Thus the 
opposition between demonstrative pronouns (in the ad ucale* contexts) -and 
the article (for the anaphoric contexts) becomes established. In Polish, 
a corresponding distinction is made between the demonstrative. pronoun , 
obligatory .in ostensive contexts, and the same pronoun, considered as option- 
al with anaphora. Contexts are quoted in which the pronoun, and specifically 
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fen, is shown to function in a way similar to that of the definite article * 
'in tfiose languages that have one 1 (cf. eg. Jodtawski 1973:72ff,, Topolinska 
1973:38, Pisarek 1968:13). The opposition between £m and 0 is characteris- ' 
tically seen as that of grammatical definiteness and indefiniteness of MP's.. 
This, of course is true, but it is only part of the truth. 

The full picture seeips more complex than that. As an example of non- 
ostensive firs£-mention definite descriptions shows, the understanding of 
the system of determination, both in. those languages that display the cate- 
gory of article and in those that do not, requires consideration of pragmatic 
as well as #2mantic, factors. 
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PREPOSITIONAL USAGE IN ENGLISH AND AFRIKAANS: 



DIFFERENCES IN SPATIAL PERCEPTION 



■ L.A. Barnes 
Utuvvulttj oh VuAban-WtetviUz 



1. INTRODUCTION ' 

Different languages express spatial concepts in different ways/ 
According to the Sapir-Whorf-hypothesis, each person sees reality through 
the eyes of his own language: 

We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native languages... 
We cut up nature, organise it into concepts, and ascribe signi- 
ficances as we do, largely because .we are parties to an agreement 
to organize it in this way - an agreement „which holds throughout 
our speech community and is codified in the patterns of our 
language. (Whorf 1956:213). 

-< 

Speakers of the same speech cbnmunity agree on the visual characteristics 
of the object-world - they choose the same parts of objects as semanti- 
caVly salient, whereas speakers of different language groups do not 
necessarily choose the same perceptual characteristics as important. 
The grammatical category of preposition is a good example of the way in 
wtfich different languages express spatial concepts differently: "Preposi- 
tions represent a cognitive mapping of a culturally contingent set of* 
visual percepts'^Cooper 1968:2). 

In. this paper I Intend to show that a Comparison of pVepositional 
use in English and Afrikaans reveals differences in spatial perception . 
between the speakers of these two languages. 

2. DIMENSION . ■ 

One of the parameters within which the phenomenon of prepositional N 
use can be considered Is dimension. When a preposition is us^d* to 
indicate place, the dimensional features of the location concerned must 
be taken into consideration. We can group prepositions according to the 
way in which different dimensional features are ascribed to the referents . 
of the nouns or noun phrases following' them (cf. Fllpnore 1975; Leech 
1969; Quirk et ah 1972; Schwerdtfeger 1980). 

Consider the following English /sentences:.' 




1. He stopped.o* the point* 16 7 
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'-•■** ^* JheJJook is on the table. - ^ % 
\ 3* clothes are in the suitcase. * 

In (1) point refers to an entity without dimension (or wtoere dimension 
is not considered relevant) . ^ In (2) tablt refers to a two-dimensional 
sufTStfe and in (3)^ huiXcMt refers to a three-dimensional enclosed space. 
The preposition at can only appear before nouns of no dimension or where 
dimension is not relevant; on appears before nouns which refer to two- 
dimensional unbounded spaces; and in appears before nouns which refer 
to two-dimensional enclosed spaces or three-dimensional containers (see 
Figure 1). 



DIMENSION TYPE 



EXAMPLE 



0 (point - dimension 
not relevant) "~ 



at 



x . «x 



1 or 2 (line/surfac^) 



on j 



i — t- 



2 or 3 (enclosed area/ 
volume) 



in 



* 









. Rlgucp. !• The Dimension types of the prepositions cut, on and in. 

Some, nouns have inherent dimensional features, eg.ycuid. and lawn, 

4. The boys are playing in the yard.. 

5. The $irls are playing on the lawn. 

A lawn is usually considered to be^a two-dimensional surface, whereas 
a„yard is seen as a bounded area. The following would not be possible 
. in English:* 

6. *The boys are playing ok the yard, 
O 7, *The girls are playing in the lawn. 

ERIC . \ 



Most nouns however can. have different dimensional features ascribed 
to them according to the situation: 



8. The stranger is standing <ti the wall. 
^ 9. There i« writing on the wall. 
10. There are holes in the wall, 

In (8), mil is neutral with respect to dimension. In (9), a two- 
dimensional feature is ascribed to watt by the preposition on, because 
.the wall is seen as^a surface inHhis case. In (10), mil is seen as • 
a three-xlimensional entity,. These differences in interpretation of 
mil in (8|), (9) and (10) have nothing tdNdo with the real dimensional 
characteristics of the entity. They are based on human perception and 
have a -psychological rather than a geometrical basis: ' 

These categories have obviously more to do with the apparatus of 
visual perception than with the objective physical properties of 
^ objects as interpreted, for example, in Euclidian geometry (Leech 
1969:161-162). 

3.1 . COMPARISON OF AT, 0W AND "IN WITH BV, OP AND IN 

The English prepositions at, -on and In can be translated by the 
prepositions by 9 op and" in in Afrikaans. Sentences (11), (12) and (13) 
are the Afrikaans equivalents of (1), (2) and (3) respectively 1 : 

lli Hy het by die punt s'tilgehou. 
12. Die boek is op die tafel. 
." 13. My klere is in die koffer. 

These prepositions cannot always be used as equivalents. 

3.2, IW .X 0? . 

The English preposition in is often translated as op in Afrikaans: 

* . '• 

14, They, live in the country. 

15, Hulle woon op die plattelarid, 

16, Hd is in the background. 

\ 17. Hy is op die agtergrortd, . 

* ■ . • ■ * 

The referents of the nouns country and backgiodfld are seen by tjhe English 
speaker as enclosed areas, while the Afrikaans speaker sees them as 
unbounded areas. An interesting case is the following: 
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! 18j»The children, are standing in a row. . 
19. Die kinders staan op n ry. . % 

*A row 1s seen as an enclosed space in English whereas It^AfrTkaanS it 

• 1s seen simply as a line in the same way as path 1s s^en 1o Eriglishl „ 

> . ♦ ■ • - . 0 • 

, \ 20. 1^6 1s walking on the path. * ■ v S ■ * , / ■; v • 

In c^rtaio'-pases^R fffri\a*0Si hQweyer,^ a.rpyy is* pen. as sin enclosed ; 
space, eg. ••• •<., - , V . 6 • ,v ^ 

/' ;.. . . - \~ 

21. Jan staan eerste .61 die ry; . 
(John 1s first in the row) * % v 

1 * ' f . : 

In (1^), was considered as a line while iVi (2]) 1t is seen as an 
enclosed area made up of a number of units ^ s. 

I f 

3.3, A!F X OP 

, t^ere is often no. corresponding use of 6t/ 1n Afrikaans for the 
English cut. Often op 1s used instead of by f eg. 

22. He is a* school . * V - 

23. -Hy is dp skool . ' , 

24. ""He is cut the office. 

25. Hy is op kantoor. 

In Eng1i$h the dimensionality of the place 1s not considered relevant^ 

whereas in Afrikaans it Is seen as being a two-dimensional area. 

> ... 

> Thife at x op variation is very common in expressions which can be 
derived fta>m a basic form 'at a place where X 1$ taking place. 1 



26. He Is at a congress. 

27. Hy is op 'n kongres,^ 

28. He is cut a dinner. 

29. HV 1s op .'n dlnee, 



f Expressions denoting horizontal and vertical distance also show 
/a difference! between the English *nd the Afrikaans view: " . 



\ 
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at an aJUA&idt x ( op^ 'n hoogto, 
i « dibtanio. x op 'n afatand. 
oX a (fa>ia x op VuCafe 
, a* a dep*/i x op 'n dizptd. ' / . 

Altitude in English can be seen in terms, of a one-dimensional scale, 
ie. as a. point on a line> whereas in Afrikaans it'N's seen as a two- 
dimensional leye], as illustrated in Figure 2, 



' 9 



700 m 



i 

\ ! . 
1. ■: ■ 



sea- level 




Figure^ 2, Altitude in English aild Afrikaans. 

It would appear that these expressions are also derived from a 
basic underlying form <U a plan / op 'n ptefe: 

at. an altitude of 800 m * at a place which 1s 800 m above sea-level 
Op . 'n hoogte van 80Q m * op 'n plek wat 800 ,m bo seespieSl is 

, Temporal expressions are often derived from spatial expressions 

(Schwercftfeger 1980:120, Traugott 1975:213), Certain temporal expres- 
q slons can be seen in terms of reference to a point ona time scale, eg. 
:PJC the temporal expression at moment oould be derived from a 'spatial 
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expression at tixU point [am -tfoie). The Afrikaans equivalent of at tkti 
mornmt is op hioAdii oomblik $ which would appear to be; derived from a • 
spatial expression where dimension is relevant, whereas the English 
expression is derived from an expression where dimension is hot relevant* 

3.4. AM X c?W \ 

The English preposition on is normally translated by op in 
Afrikaans, but sometimes the preposition aan is used before a one- 
dimensional- or "line" noun (Combrink 1978:8) ; . * 

30. South Africa borders on Mozambique. 

31. Suid-Afrika grens^ aan Mosambiek. 
32,. The picture hangs on the wall. 

33. Die prent hang aan die muur. 

. The distinction between 'bordering on X', where X is seen as a 
one-dimensional entity, and -resting onJC'-y where X is seen as a two- 
dimensional entity, is clearlyJJJju*£rated by the following example: 

34. Die stad is oanifle rivier gelefi. 
(The city lies on the^rive'r) 

35. Die boot vaar op die rivier, 

■ (Tbe boat sail^op the river) 

In (34) the river is merely considered a$ a bordering line, while in 

(35) it is seen'as a surface Supporting the boat. This distinction is . 
not made in English! Another example which cpuld illustrate this dis-. . 
tinction is: 

36. Sy het *n ring aan haar vinger. 

(She wears a ring on her finger) \ ■ \ 

37. Daar is 'n swaar gewig op haar vinger. ■ j 
(There is a heavy weight <(n her finger) ■ 

\ . • ... ■ 

la. the one instance the ring is merely touching the surface of the 
finger which is viewed as a border contact. In the'Vother the finger 
is viewed as a supporting surface. 




1 ! ■; ' * ■ \l81 

' , ... / : 

I .1 • 

4. TRANSLATION EQUIVALENTS OF BEWWP ! 

' Apart from dimension there are a. number of other parameters 
within which the differences between prepositional use can be considered. 
There is no direct equivalent for the preposition beyond in Afrikaans, 
The variety of ways in which it can be translated reflect! a variety 
of different ways in perceiving reality; In' the sentence 

■ .t *• 

. . .38. pias sailed bzyond Da Gama , 

• baijoM indicates movement past a point on a tp-aclc (see Figure 3.) whi.ch 
is reflected-in the Afrikaans translation veAdeA cu> {'further -than'): 

39. Dias het veAdoA cu> Da Gama geseil 



B ■ . , ft 
-J — ^H- 



Figure 3. Beyond vs. veAdeA ou>.[ 

In a sentence like 

40. They lived bzyond the river 

bayond can be seen as indicating the crossing of a border (see Figure 4.). 
as indicated by the Afrikaans translation ooAkant ('on the other side'): 



41. HuTle woon ooAkarvt die rivier 



-. \ 

ERJC » Figure 4 i Bayond vs. QoHkawt. 



The be</owf-construct1on can sometimes be seen in terms of movement 
from an enclosed space to an unlimited space outside (see Figure 5.). 
/This is particularly 1n the case of abstract locatives. In (42) tyiyond 
I ^translated by. bcw^e ('outside 1 ): 

■ i, 

% 42 » He 1s b&yond the border/hope. 
' 43. Hy is bu#e die grens/hoop. 




Figure 5y v fteyortd vs.^bocte. *\ ' ' 



The bei/ond-constructlon can also be sfieri 1n ternjs of /Movement along the 
vertical axis (cf. Figure £>•.)• In thls^case bzyondjs translated by 
bo ('above'): / J , d. r ' ■ 

,'■ \ * ' ; . * - >■ "-»#., ' 

44. It is bet/o kd my reach/ power. -.■ . 

45. Dit 1s bo rny bereik/mag. ; ' 



Figure 6. Bzyohd vs; bo, ./ 

♦ • -.../ ■• ■ 

An interesting case 1s the fpTTqvrtng 

ERJC 474 

ee^es 46, Ho smMnq btyopd this point* >' 
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in which the movement is visualized as passing a point along a; horizon-, 
tal line and going (into a prohibited area. In Afrikaans there is a 
significant difference in locative focus. By using the word binne. 
('within') the Afrijcaans speaker focuses directly on the prohibited 
area and not on thej point where the notice is at the entrance to the 
area: j ■ -• . . , -l . 

47. Rook verbbde binne. hierdie gebied.. I 
(Smoking , forbidden within this area) . ^ 

5. CONCLUSION 

A comparison of prepositional use in Afrikaans and English reveals 
a number of subtle differences irTspatial perception. In many cases 
nouns are marked for dimension-in Afrikaans whereas in English they 
are unmarked. In other cases what are considered unbounded spaces by 
the Afrikaans speaker are considered enclosed areas by the English 
speaker. It would seem that the speakers of even closely related . 
languages like English and Afrikaans see the world in different ways. 
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REMARKS ON PRONOMINAL REFERENCE AND DEFINITENESS IN 
FRENCH AND FINNISH 

Juhani HSrma 



1. This paper is part of a more extensive work in progress which deals 
with the referential and anaphoric relations which obtain between a full 
noun phrase and a pro-form referring to it. This particular aspect of 
the question of reference and anaphora had not been studied in French? 
nor in Finnish, until quite recently, and no complete treatment of the 
problem exists as of yet. Related questions which have been studied 
concern, for instance, the anaphoric relations between two full noun 
pharases, that is, between two full nominals, as 1n example (1a). 1 \ 
(1a) Un producteur invita VhaXz Lang 3 tourner un nouveau film. 

Le ifjoUAattuA accepta. 
This problem has been discussed fairly often, recently by Milner „ 
(1982). This paper examines briefly the factors which may condition the . 
establishment of a pronominal, discourse referent after a nominal has 
first jbeen introduced in discourse.^ 

Alctually, a study 'of this type should not take only nominal an- . ' ' , 
tecedej^ts and pronominal anaphors into consideration, since in actu al 
discourse nominal and pronominal anaphors naturally alternate, sometWes 
in apperantly random order, as illustrated in (1b). 

,(1b) Un producteur invita VniZz Lang 5 touriier un nouveau folm. 
Ne retrouvant rieirdu Berlin qu'Xf avait connii, la Klall- 
tattuA sMsola dank un hOt^el qO it ecrivit son scenario. 
Solitaire et mficonnu, Lang signa ainsi un film sans equivalent . 
dans I'histoire dij cinema- 



'The French examples have not been translated into English, since 
knowledge of French is crucial for an understanding of this paper. The 
Finnish examples have been translated Into English when. they do not 
correspond exactly to the French ones. The examples have been 
p drastically simplified anjl presented without context for practical reasons. 

; 2 For Finnish, the present Writer has drawn partly upon the unpublished ft 
dissertation of Vllkuna (1980). This work gives an overall picture of 
reference.and definiteness in Finnish; to my knowledge no similar work 
exists on French* XVV 
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It Is Impossible to take this kind of alternation into account 
here, and the discussion willlbe limited to apparently simpler cases 
of the type presented in (2) and (3). f X ; 

(2a) Pierre a achet§ an fcomn- et il £'a lu tout de suite. 

(2b) Pierre a achet§ deox^omana et il en a lu an toute de suite. 

(3a) Pierre a aphetg^an wmn et Jean en a Sgfllement achet§ an. 

(3b) (?) Pierre a achetS ah Komn pdlMUvi\ Marie ne Ito aime 
pas du tout. J 

Here the antecedent \% a nominal, and its determiner (when there is 
one) is generally an article, or sometimes a possessive adjective (ef. 
example (13) in section 5 below). Consideration of other determiners,, 
particularly so-called 'indefinite' adjectives wouldifrnly further 
complicate the Issue J The pronominal anaphor is a personal pronoun, and. 
even here the other pronouns which may be used njistead would change the 
picture cpnsid^ably. 2 Even when limited in this way, the subject is.too 
vast to be treated exhaustively in a shprt paper especially when two 
languages are concerned. The terminology will have to be taken for 
granted, since all the relevant terms cannot be discussed here (see, 
eg., Giv6n 1973, Jackendoff 1972, Karttunen 1976, Partee 1972, Stenning 
1978). These are by no means uncontroversial , and many of them have been 
given somewhat different definitions , as for instance the pairs Apzci&ui/ 
non^peci^id and de^^Ce/^ide^^te ..However, no particular theoretical 
approach or model will be proposed here, and no standpoint will be taken 
with respect to questions such as varioys treatments \of pronominal ization 
u in current linquistic theory. "\ 

1 The various members of the class of adjectives traditionally called 
'indefinite' in French dearly behave differently with respect to 
specificity; Whereas ceA^unU) indicates specific aucon (mainly) non- 
specific reference quantifiers like tout, tout, cfmqae, qae£qaeU), 
ptuUauto may allow both possibilities in different situations. 
Indefinite adjectives thus constitute a heterogenous and problematic 
class from our point of the View. >. ' 

2 Eg. relative pronouns do not always behave in the same way as personal 
pronourts. See (18c) and the following example, given by Chevalier et 
al. (1972), where the antecedent and the anpphor indicate different 
extensions (the question mark is mine); 

?J'ai encore pris da ca^t au laU qui fetait trfes bon. (A« Camus) 
But it would be quite correct to say instead: 

J'ai encore pris da ca&& au lait. U §tait tr§s bon. 
The differences in use between various types of pronouns would be 
worth investigating in this respect ♦ ( 
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.. . ' The two pairs of terms mentioned above, bpaUfcc/non-tpexitfjtc and 
^ de{LnLtt/,uidi^.uUtv,, have not always' been clearly distinguished from 

. ,one another. The notions d^inittlhidzfoitiz will here be used 4n -the 
same manner as these terms are used when we speak of the articles in 
languages such as English and French; .that* is^tfjp terms refer to an , 
^ ov,ert , .purely surface phenomenon. Thus, a definite description or noun 
'phrase in French will be one preceded by the definite article; one 
determined by* the indefinite'article or the. zero form will normally be 
called indefinite. (Even 3rd person pronouns can constitute definite 
Ascriptions, but they musj generally have a full noun phrase as 
antecedent.) This type of .description of the concept of definiteness 
. may n6t always be completely satisfactory and may not apply to all cases 

(particularly when determirjers other than 3rticl.es aroused, cf. foot- 
♦ note 1 on page 186) and it cannot, as such, be 'applied to Finnish. 
Finnish lacks, if not overt determiners in the general sense, at least 

( the category of Alleles.. (Ip this' respect French can be opposed to 
nia'ny other languages, since' the use of the articles in .that language 

1 roost often , compulsory.') » 

If? any case, defirwt^ness must be distinguished from specificity. 
Specificity is the crucial notion or phenomenon from the point of view of 
discource reference, which is the central issue of 'this paper. Even if 
specificity is a somewhat controversial notion, for the present purpose 
it will probably be enough to say„.that cl specific noun phrase, such as 
those underlined in (1), (2) and (3), implies it least temporarily the 
acceptance of the existence of the referent fon the part of the speaker. 
This allows for us to speak, eg.; of entities whidh wfe know do not exist 
in our vtorld, like imaginary beings (cf. Hawkins 1978:199-200). On the 
other, hand, the term non-sptfclf ic is here used to refer, rougfily speaking, 
to a noun which ma^ either refer to. any member of a certain class as in 

. (16a) and (18a)., or which does not seem to have any referent at all, as 

. in (8a)^or (17a) (see below). These 'distributive' and ''modal' uses of 
non-ap'ecific nouns can be subsumed under. the denomination 'opaque' ; these 
will betaken up lat^. Even a definite noun may be non-specific, if it 

.^doesViot refer to any particular individual or thing, afr in (4). 1 ' : 

-] -n ' • ' * / • 

According to, Kart^unen ( 1976:365) and Partee (1972:408), definite noun 
phrases carry an existential presupposition. However, this is not 
strictly speaking true in. all cases, as (4) shows: the underlined NP 
may. refer to a persorf tfhos)^ existences uncertain. 
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(4) Jean cherche fa ptu6 bef£e h*lH du monde (mais 11 ne sait pas 

du tout ou ta trouver). 
« 

2. Following Lauri Kettunen, who seems to have been the first to discuss 
the matter in his seminal paper first circulated at the end of the sixties 
(Karttunen 1976), we can say that a discourse referent is succesfully 
introduced and established if we can refer back to a noun with an anaphoric 
pronoun (or use another noun, as in (1a)) in the following sentences. 
Karttunen seems to restrict reference here only to coreference, that is, 
referential identity but there is no real need to do that. We can also 
refer back with a prqnoun which shares sense only with a preceding noun, . 
that is to say, one which does not have 'the same' reference as the noun 
('anaphora of seAse', 'co-sense' and 'co-designation' are. some of the . 
terms used to qualify this relation). These two cases are illustrated in 
(2) and (3), repeated here for convenience. ■ 

(2a) Pierre a achet§ un Koman et il £'a lu tout de suite.. 

(2b) Pierre a achet§ deux nomnb et il en a lu un tout de suite. 

(3a) Pierre a achet§ un Koman et Jean en a Sgalement achet§ un. 

(3b) (?) Pierre'a achetS un tiomn potUloA\ Marie ne Ite aime pas 
du tout. 

(2) shows coreference between the underlined phrases, and in (3> 
the underlined phrases do not rjefer to th?same entities. Thus, pronouns 
can be roughly divided in two classes, those that indicate coreference 
with the antecedent, and those that share sense - or lexical reference, 
as Gross (1973) puts it - with the preceding noun phrase. It may be noted 
that a switch from lexical reference to coreference is possible, as shown 
in (5a) (also vice versa, see (5b)h 

(5a) J'ai achetfe une motv^ et Marie un a figalement achetfe unej. 
la mlmm^ est rouge; eJULi^ a deux grandes roues,.. 

(5b) J'ai achet§ une motoy Biit^ a deux grandes roues. Marie en 

a §galement achetfc une..». 

J I 
This justifies considering both types of references as equivalent in this 

context. Incidentally, 'the relationship between the two phrases may also 

be cataphoric, when it is 'the pronoun that precedes the noun, but it will 

not be taken up here (see (6)). * 

(6) Lorsqu 1 ^ fut arrivfc S Berlin* F/u*z Lang se*mit J ficrire 1e 

scenario de son nouvpau film/ ' 

■i " * 
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Both coreference and lexical reference can be either total or 
partial; (2a) and (3a) illustrate totality intoth cases, (2b) shows 
. partial coreference and (3b)' partial lexical reference. We thgs have 

different possibilities of referring to entitles according* to ifoe 
extension of* the concepts shown in the examples given aboye. 

3. In general, it can be assumed that a discourse referent is established 
whenever a noun phrase^ is introduced in discourse (cf. .eg. Jackendoff 

■ 1972:230, 286; Lyons 1977:189); that is, it is supposed that it can be 
referred to accordingt to one of the referential and anaphoric ralations 
exemplified in the preceding examples. However, there are cases in which 
the establishment of a discourse referent is impossible^ qrjthpre it is 
subject to particular constraints. This may be due to a variety of causes , 
which can t>e granmatical , semantic, stylistic or pragmatic in nature. 
In general, problems arise mainly with non-specific noun phrases (cf. 

A also section 8 below). Now some of the major problematic cases will be N 
discussed, while many others will be left out, eg. so-called generic 
sentences.^ 

Certain contexts have traditionally been considered in grammars of 
French as preventing the introduction of a discourse referent: a prominal' 
anaphor could be considered here as an instance of syntactic or stylistic 
ill-formedness. These cases are illustrated in (7a) and (7b), which . 
1 are literary examples given by French, grammars (for more examples, see x 

eg. Sandfeld 1965, § 215). (The asterisk and the question mark are here 
used only to, indicate approximately that the sentences under discussion 
may be considered to be totally ungrammatical or of dubious grammatical 
status by native speakers, though not all of them would probably always 
\ agree with the judgements given here.) 

* * ... 

Vrom our point of view, generic sentences do not generally pose 

* " * particular problems, since they most often permit the establishment 

, of a discource referent. Exceptions seem to be marginal, as in the 
case of the incorrect dislocation exemplified in (20) (section 8). 
Dislocation would^not be possible with a generic indefinite noun either: 

* Un hoi, JUL a toujours raison* 
In colloquial French, howeyer, it would be possible to use the 
demostratiye pronoun <*a as anaphor: . * 

Un hoi, qcl toujours raison, \ ^ 

* - \- • ' »• 
er|c . - , 
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\ (7a) * Avez-vous rfcum? M</1 j 4 en ai uncttevorante, 

(7b ) ? Je viehs vous denfcnder p^io<iacti<?n oX ju&tiaii, comroe un flls 
pour rait Iqa demander & son pfire. % 
In these examples , ^the undefined noun Is not sufficiently determined in 
order to W referred to arid thus allow the introduction of a discourse 
referent. In many cases,, the noun in not a real noun-phrase in the 
technical, transformational' sense, which;cou1d*be said to account* for 
their dubious grammatical status. Here, too, it is possible/ under 
* certain conditions , to introduce a discourse referent, as shown in (7c), 
but in general the acceptability of sentences of this 4cind varies , ^nd 
it appears difficult to give a precise overall account,of the relation 
;which H obtains between the noun and the pronoun and of the acceptability 
conditions for this relatioti, % 

(7c) J'fetais uli homme sans honmuA, Et tout d'un cpup j'en ai eu an. 
The $ame problem concerning the degrees of defihiteness of the rioun 
. oft$n arises witt». negation in French, The constituents which are witfiin 
the scope of negation are most often indefinite, without overt determiners 
in French, and consequently they cannot be referred back to preferentially, 
as in (8a), > 

(8a) Pi^re n*a pas trouvfc de ccu^cao^, * ourtan±^£e^j se 
trou've sous la table* 
The underlined noun phrase in the first sentence is thus non-specific. 
This does not, however, mean that its existence is necessarily denied; 
the verb tAouveA does not .entail that the object concerned does not exist 
at all, rather, its existence is left undiscussed and uncertain. However, 
since its existence is not incontestably accepted, it cannot be referred 
back to, Yet, in these cases , negation may permit the introduction of a 
lexical referent, which shares sense with the noun, as f in (8a 1 ), 
\(8a') Pierre n'a pa> trouve de cctiAeAJolty Pourtant tl y. en. a 
^HCj sous*la table, * % v 
Furthermore, negation need not include an object noun in this scope 
in all cas&ss as (8b), where the underlined phrase 1s, outside the scope 
of negation, and 1t thus permits the Introduction of a preferential or, 
for the matter, a noun-coreferential discourse referent, as 1n*48b'), 
(8b) Pierre n'a pas trouvfe la axfitiiAQlZy Pourtant^ ette^ se trove 
sous la table, 

(8b 1 ) Pierre n'a pas trouvS to ccu&vlqIz^. Pourtant il y en a uncj 
sous la table, v • • , 

£!& .:• ■ .. • f 



4, S1nce4Mnnish has no articles /many of the instances which are ' 
problematic in French do tfot f5ose similar problems in Finnish. Tfie 
expressions formed by a verb and an undetermined noun,, illustrated' in m, 
are a case in point, Their Finnish equivalents can in .principle always be/' 
referred back- to, since the nominal cannot be considered to be / 
undetermined in Finnish. However, the choice between the varlotr^anaphoric 
. forms may pose some problems; these will come- up below in greater detail , 
Suffice it .to say here that in many cases it would be most natural either 
to repeat the antecedent ot use the zeno form, instead of using a 
prominal anaphor. Thus, the Finnish equivalents of (7a) would be (9a) 
and (9b) (cf. also (9c)): * ^ 

(7a) *Avez-vous hahnl Hoi j'cn ai taie dSvotante, 
(9a) Onko teilla nMkM Minulla on valtava hUkd. [noun] 
(9b) Onko teilla ncttecf?J1jnulla on valtava <t. [zero form] 
(9c) *? Onko teilla ntLtk&? Minulla on valtava MZfainrntM. [pronoun]] 
As we see from (9c), the use of prpminal anaptiors is practically, 
excluded 1n this particular case. Jhe situation is somewhat different, 
for ,instance,\with the equivalents of / (7c) ; here, the zero form cannot 
be used, since the context would not allow the recoverabil 1ty of the 
antecedent. 

•■ (7c) J'Stais un homme sans honnzun. Et tout d'un coup j'en ai eu un. 
(10a) Olin mies vailla feumuua. Mutta sitten sain Skkia takalsin 

kunnian. [noun] 
(10b) * Olin mies Vailla kunniaa: Mutta sitten sain aUOa 
• ° . takaisin ^ [zero form] «. • , ' - , 

-{10cM Olin mies vailla kunniaa. Mutta sitten sain akkia 

takaisln 6Mcu*en/6en> [pronoun] 
As for examples of the type in (8a), the Finnish equivalents of the 
underlined nominal s do not indicate at first sight whether the NP is 
determined or not, which means that in principle, without further 
knowledge of the context, the first sentence can be followed by the 
—Finnish equivalent of the second sentence of either (8a-) or (8a 1 ). Thus, 
in Finnish the n?n^s]fcc+f4<: -and specific first sentences of the French 
examples (8a) and (8b) can be collapsed info one sentence; 




(11a) Pekka ei ISydS kcUXXlaa^ vaikka ^ on pbydKn alia. 
(11a 1 ) Pekka eHBytSnyt kattUaa^ vaikka lOloUnw* on pijydSn 
alia* ■ *■ ■ \ 
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Thus, 1f we choose, (11a), we are speaking of a special kettle, but 
in (11a'), the relation between the two sentences is only one of sense 
anaphora. We can thus say that Finnish allows here the establishment of . 
a discourse referent in allcases, contrary to-French (this is also the ' 
situation with examples of the type in (9) and (10), although here. there 
are restrictions on the choice of the anaphor, as we saw). 

Vilkuna (1980) argues that definiteness is not a category or 
phenomenon of Finnish grarmiar, since there are no specific markers to 
Indicate unequivocally whether a noun phrase is definite or indefinite.. 

It may be worth noting that Vilkuna often considers whether a certain 
NP in Finnish should be .translated into a language such as English by 
using a definite* article or an indefinite one as a determiner. This is 
1n fact a very natural way of proceeding if one wants to determine the 
importance and the extension of this much debated phenomenon of Finnish 
grammar. 

Of course 1t is ^o^T&>e to bring out definiteness in FinnisKby 
employing various devices whicIT often have no parellel in French £ste 
Chesterman 1977 for a survey). These devices include, eg., the qse of 
different cases (see section 9 below), word order and subject and verb 
concord. The one coresponding most closely tq^ the article system of 
French, at least formally, is the use of other determiners, especially 
indefinite adjectives. Indefinite adjectives like qaM, xjkU and muuan 
are used to denote one particular entity, a v s in (12), and they thus 
express specificity, which in Finnish generally seems to overlap with 
definiteness (cf.' also note 1 on page 186 about the use of indefinite 
adjectives as determiners in French). The forms joku and jokin,vih\cft 
refer to a person or a thing not known .to the speaker, may allow both 
a specific reading, as in (12c), and. a non-specific reading, as in (12d),* 

(12a) Pekka ei loytanytjdrjaa. [spec. / non-specf] 
'Peter did not find a/the/any bookl' . 

(12b) Pekka ei loytanyt eAiUtd/yhtd/tmuatta kirjaa. QspecV] 
'Peter did not find a certain book. 1 

(12c)** Pekka osti jonkin kirjan. fspecT] 

'Peter bought some book (I do not know which ione)' 

(12d) Pekka haluaisi ostaa jonkhx kirjan. Qion.speC. / spec, 

'Peter would like to buy some book (perhaps any book will do)S 
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The forms in (12c) and. (12d) can Vf\u% be compared with the French 
indefinite article in its specific . and nqn-spe.cif 1c use$y while the 
indefinites used in (12b) only correspond to the specific use of the 
French indefinite article* On the other hand, Finnish-has no morpholo- 
gical markers which would correspond to the French definite article, 
unless the use of the unstressed dempnstrative ^adjective 4c (roughly 
t\va> or t\\at) in the spoken language could be considered as such. 

5. The French examples discussed in section 3 show .that the antecedent must 
be 'determined in some way, syntactically or semantical ly, to allow for 
the establishment of a preferential discourse referent. We can now say 
that anaphora of sense is much more easily used in French as a device of . 
referring than is identity of reference. When coreference, whether total 
or partial, is strictly speaking not possible, the possibility does often 
exist of using a non-coreferential pronominal form which initiates an 
anaphoric chain. In French, however, there is no clear-cut division of 
pronominal forms into those indicatinq coreference and those indicatinq 
lexical reference. In other words, apart from the subject function of 
which I will speak sijfortly, there is no particular pronoun which 
■corresponds to a specific anaphoric function. To account for the 
various functions and relations, it would be necessary to tabulate the 
different forms that French pronouns take in various syntactic functions 
(subject, object, etc.). Here it will sufficed make the following 
observations: the subject pronouns H[6) and oXJLi{6) serve only as 
preferential Subjects and they indicate total coreference, as. in (8) 
(section 3). The same goes for the neuter subject pronoun ce;, compare 
(16) below (section 7)J()n the other hand, there' is no pronominal subject 
form in French to indicate partial coreference or partial lexical 
reference, and it is necessary to have recourse to paraphrases (cf. (8a 1 ) 
and (8b')) v . 

The distribution of ce and it in this context should be investigated. 
Although the constraints on ce are stricter than those. On it [*Z&, 
dtt&it) as subject, ce can sometimes be used as anaphor where it is 
impossible. Compare: \ 

(a) Je voudrais awe &<itadt niq,oit><L. * Ella est dSlicieuse. 

(b) Je youdrais wie ^a&tde ni$oit>i. C r est dellcieux. 

The sentence marked with an asterisk 1n the a-example is not possible 
as an Immediate continuation uttered by the same person, but can be 
used as a reply by another person or as a later remark by the first 
speaker, since the pronouns e£6e here can only refer to a certain 
concrete portion and not to the dish in general* 
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This foliows from the fact that it and oJtlz cannot possibly refer to 
only one portion of the antecedent, nor can they indicate a referent 
which differs from their antecedent. This makes referent introduction 
in a subject prominal form somewhat problematic in French, whereas it is 
clearly easier to use the direct object forms.. The clitic object pronoun 
U i \ta, in*) usually serves to indicate total coreference, but it can 
also mark lexical reference; see (3b) (section 1) and (13) below. In the 
former, fey refers to an entire category and has a generic function, and 
in the latter, le refers to a specific noun which denotes a referent 
differing from the antecedent. 

(13) Pierre veut'ten 6tdak^ bien cuit ei Jean veut a point. 

The adverbial pronoun en alone or combined with various quantifiers 
(such as numerals, adverbs, indefinite pronouns , etc.) has a wide range 
of functions and it may indicate both coreference and lexical, reference.; 
consider (2) and (3), for instance* 

6. Consideration of the anaphoric pronouns in Finnish indicates that 
Finnish does not, any morre than French,- maintain an absolutely clear-, 
cut division between forms which indicate coreference and forms whicl/ " 
indicate lexical reference.. Hdn is the pronoun used to refer to humans 
and ae the one used to refer to non-humans or inanimate objects. The 
forms which these pronouns assume in different surface cases can be 
used to fulfill different functions in the sentence, such as subject, 
object, etc. The non-human pronoun may indicate both coreference, 
as it generally does (see (14a)), and lexical reference, particularly 
in non-subject uses (see (14b)); compare'with the uses of the french 
pronouns £e and en, which may indicate t^oth coreference- and lexical 
reference, subject to certain restrictions. For lexical reference, 
however, we do have the particular demonstrative pronoun teZlcunw, . 
which is not sensitive to the feature^ human] (examples (9c), (10cj 
.and (14c)). and aeX&unen are often in complementary distribution, 
but their use as attaphors of sense is subject to various restrictions, 
and these forms arje not always considered very acceptable as substitutes 
for a noun phrase \cf* the discussion about (9) and (1.0) in section 4). 
: (14a) Pekka osti kinjan. ja luki am. heti. 

1 Peter bought a bQok and read it immediately. 1 
(14b) Pekka joi maltba^ ja Paavokin joi AiM^y 
'Peter dhmk milk and Paul drank it, too.' 

m i86 - 
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, \ V (14c) Pekka ost1 pianun^ ja' Paavokin haluaisi 6tt£cuAeMy 

'Peter bought a pian.o and Paul would like to have one, too.' 
One further device for indicating both coreference and anaphora of 
sen^e is the use of the zero form, as in (15a)- It corresponds to the 
French object forms £e or en. Here, too, the choice between the zero 
form, a pronoun such as *e or Aotbunen,. and the repetition of the ; 
" antecedent NP in a nominal form is subject to various constraints of an 
at least, partially pragmatic nature. The distinction between coreference 
and anaphora of sense can be neutralized by using a construction with 
the particles .H-c-cn ...-kin, as in (15b). 

(15a) Pekka etsi kAAjaa^ mutta ei luytanyt ^ j /6it#- I 

'Peter was looking for a book but did not find 0 / it / one' 
( 1 Sb) Pekka joi nnltoa^ ja nlo\ jbi Paav6/n>i^j. ' 

'Peter drank milk and to did Paul*'' 
•This corresponds closely to the English anaphoric do 60 construction, 
and it has no actual French equivalent. This construction can be used 
to fulfill various syntactic functions. in the sentence. 

7. It thus seems that, in both French and Finnish, most forms can 
indicate both coreference and lexical reference (though anaphors 
generally have a preference for one of the two uses), and few forms are 
restricted to indicating .only one of the two anaphoric relations (these 
include the subject forms ii and hdn[ Which indicate only coreference). 
In French it is easier to create, a discourse referent by*using preferential 
anaphora (this appears to be less clear in Finnish). There are many 
cases which can give rise to both kinds of anaphora in French; these 
are ambiguous sentences which appear generally in opaque context and* 
*■» have been widely discussed in current literature written irr and on 
English (see the references at the end of the paper). Those complex 
problems cannot be entered here; they involve such things as various 
'discourse worlds', which permit anaphors not allowed- in non-modal 
contexts. The situation in French does not differ greatly from that in 
English. (16) and (17) will serve here as indications of the nature of 
the problem. . \ 

V (16a) -Je vois souvent uh chcU passer devant ma maison. '(Vest le j 

matou du voisin. NON-SPECIFIC 
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■ (16b) Je vols souveat un diuU passer devant ma maison, C'est le 
matou du voisin. SPECIFIC 

(17a) Nous vpulons engager one ^Wouc, *E££e : connait Tal- • 
lemand . NON-SPECIFIC /' ' • : . ■ 

(17b) Nous voulons engager une aectktaiAe. ECXe "connait Talle- 
s ■ mand.. SPECIFIC 

In both, the sentences labeled a give the non-specific reading, ' - 
where the underl ined NP either refers ' di stributi vely ' to more than one 
one referent (16a,) or has no referent at all ( 17a) . Therefore, under the 
non-specific interpretation, the first sentences in v these examples cannot 
be continued with' the sentences marked with an asterisk, which contain .' 
a specific pronoun. These examples illustrate the two non-specific 
cases, where the establishment of a preferential discourse referent is 
impossible. (16b) and (17b) give the specific, strictly coreferential 
reading, which refers to only one entity. Theoretically the ambiguity of 
the first sentences in these examples could be prolonged in discourse." 
over many sentences, by using forms that do not clearly reveal whether 
the referent is specific or non-specific; then it will be impossible to 
tell whether a specific discourse referent , referring to one entity, has 
been established or not J On the other hand, potential ambiguity can be. 
destroyed at the outset by using some appropriate lexical means; eg. in 
(18^), the substitution of the abverb naAwowt. for touvznt (cf. (16)) 
contributes to giving the non-specific interpretation, and the Same goes 
for examples of tfjc'type of (18b), where the verbal phrase avoin buoin 
(as noted by Milner 1982) clearly allows only the non-specific reading. 
(This non-specific reading allows, as we can see from (18c), the use of 
a coreferential relative, pronoun, but not a personal pronoun (1v8b); cf* . 
foot note 2 on the page 186 ) „ 

Us an example, We could imagine the following story: 

Je vois souvent unc chat passer devant ma maison. II me regarde 
d'urVe fagon attendrissante. Je £e caresse et it se frotte eontre 
mes jambes. Je tiU donne parfois du lait... 
In this 'story', the ambiguity subsists and we cannot' know at this point 
whether there is only one cat or many, , ■ 
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(18a) Je vols ra rement uh chat passer devant ma maison, 
l*C'est 1e matou du voisin.) NON-SPECIFIC ■ 
(18b) Nous avQns besoin d'utte &&Kbtapiii {*EUe connait Tal- 

' lemand.) ... NON-SPECIFIC 
(18c) Nous avons besoin d'ane 4ec*£fru/ie 'qui connait Tallemand. 

> . NON-SPECIFIC 

It would be interesting to investigate the use. of different verbs^ 
and abverbs, for instance, which can greatly or completely modify the 
semantics of a sentence, but it wbuld.of course be an enormous, if not 
impossible, task to classify and analyze all the possible factors 
involved (temporal adverbs as in (16) and (18a), different verbs as in ^ 
(8), (18b), etc.). ' • ' 

. As to Finnish, we can simply note here that it does not differ 
from French in this resoect, since opaque environments seem to be more 1 
or less the same for different languages, and pronouns behave accordingly 
in Finnish as th/y do in French* In either language . is it possible to 
tell at first s/ght whether the noun is specific or non-specific, be it., 
preceded bytfofe indefinite article as in French or undetermined as in 
Finnish, 

8, The problem of ambiguous sentences, with two (or evermore) readings, 
can. now lead us to ask what the nominal and the pronoun must have- in 
common in order to allow the establishment of an anaphoric relation. Here 
we might try to use some kind of semantic features, not necessarily in^ 
a very technical sense (cf. Channon 1980). In any case, it would be 
natural to suppose that the two phrases under discussion would tove to 
share some features or components before an anaphoric relation could be . 
established. Unfortunately, it seems that although features obviously 
serve to define the salient characteristics of noun phrases,., they are 
not very useful when one tries to define the anaphoric relations between 
them. This might suggest that the problems here are more pragmatic than 
semantic in nature, though this controversial issue cannot:be discussed 
here. The most important features ih Fijench in 'this respect would be 
QtndeA, niunbM, quantity, humanity, detfU^ene^, and ^poxii^iclty. 
Partly on the basis of the preceding discussion, we can make the 
following observations-concerning the jmportance of these six 
categories. \ 
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The. phrases need not always have the same gender on the surface, 
since gender is neutralized in the forms lu and en. The phrases need 
not neces$arily have to indicate the same number (although number is ' ^ 
•nearly always indicated in the pro-form; only en alone as object may 
either be plural or indicate part of a grammatically singular, indiscrete 
quantity). Consider (3b), though in this case the relationship seems 
clearly to-be a consequence of pragmatic or extra 1 ingui stic factors. The 
feature of quantity 'has 'been discussed above, since it is connected With 
total or partial reference, and it was noted that the two phrases need 
not represent the same quantity. It does not seem to be the case that 
this category should be divided in different subcategories in accordance 
with" otherwise important distinctions such as count/mass , part/whole, ■ ' 
discrete/indiscrete, etc. These distinctions do not probably play a. role 
from our point of view. The feature of humanity human] plays a cer,taij& 
role; the pronouns en may. refer to inanimate entities as well as. to 
humans. In constrast to this, consider the awkwardness or even impossi- 
bility of referring to an object with the stressed form tai irt examples . 
like (19). 

(19) *J'ai qublie uion panapluiz chez Marie, et je suis rentre tf 
sans Xui. 

It is seen that none of the first four features, ie. gender,, 
.number, quantity and humanity, always plays a role in thes« anaphoric 
relations, although they often do. The most important features, if they 
can indeed be called features, are specificity and definiteness. 
Specificity is the primary one, since in general a non-specific noun 
cannot establish a discourse referent, whether it be definite or indefinite. 
It is mainly the combination of non-specificity and indefiniteness* as 
in (16a) and (17a) (indefinites appearing' in an opaque context), that 
poses problems. (Cf. also (4) in section 1, a combination of definiteness 
and non-specificity). One particularity of French is the almost total 
impossibility of dislocating an , indefinite, although specific noun 
phrase, as in (20). 

(20a) *Uu vcetf mi, il est Venu me voir hier. 

(20b) *Un vizi! ami, je £'ai rencontre hier. . 
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In this particular case, it is the combination of specificity and 
indefiniteness that is" problematic. Even if specific noun, phrases can 
probably nearly always. allow the use of some anaphoric pronoun , they do 
not permit any form. whichever in all cases, as-(20) shows (cf. also note 
1 on page 189 ),. 

The discussion of Frehch will be concluded simp.ly by giving one 
more example where the nominal is clearly specific, though indefinite, 
but where it would be odd to refer to it with the ^referential subject 
pronoun il. The nbn-coreferential form with en and a quantifier, the 
numeral un, are used instead. The difficulty here, once again, - is mainly 
pragmatic. Note the difficulty of introducing a prominal subject, here 

■ too. \ * 

(21a) Qui a eu l'id§e d'acheter an coutwu Uzc-OUquc? *H est 
dans la cuisirie. 

(21b) Qui a eu l'id§e d'acheter un coutwu UccVUquc? II. y en a 
un dans la cuisine. 

9. We can make following observations about the feature approach in 
'Finnish. The feature of gender does nx)t exist in Finnish. The feature 
Q human] is more important in Finnish than it is in French, and in this 
respect Finnish pronouns can be compared with those of English (cf. the 
distinctions him = he, the vs. 4e = it). The general observations which 
were made above about the features of number and quantflfp in French also 
apply to Finnish. Definiteness can be expressed optipnafly, as was seen,, 
by using indefinite and demonstrative adjectives , attd different types 
of reference can be brought out with the use of various prominal forms, 
as in French. The subject and object cases, that is to say the nominative, 

■ the accusative and the partitive also serve to distinguish between • 
total and partial reference (a distinction often difficult to make in 
French), as well as between specificity and non-specificity. The use of 
these cases is frequently conhected with variable word^rder, as in the 

other often quoted examples of the type ^iven in (22). 

(22a) Av&in^ ei ole poyda'lla (4e^ on tuolilla). [jnomi native]] 

'The key is not on the table (it is on the chair).' 
(22b) Avainta^ ei ole pbydalla (eika 6itiL. ehkja ole muualla- 
i'- kaan). [partitive]] 

• 'There is no key on the table (and there may no't be one 
elsewhere either). 1 
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(22c) PbydHllS ei ole aveUn^ (vaanjotain muuta/ *^e i on tuol 111a) • 
[[nominative] 

'On'the table there is not the key (but there is. something 
else / *1t is on the chair). 1 
(22d) Poydalla ei ole avcunta^ (eikS ehkS mitaan muutakaan / *eika 
iaM^ ole muuallakaan). [partitive^ * 
'On the table there is no key (and perhaps nothing else 
either / *and there is not one elsewhere either). 1 
In (22a) and (22b), with the subject of the negated existential* 
construction in the nominative or in the partitive and in a thematic 
position, the existence of the entity, the key, is presupposed; it is . 
implied that it is elsewhere, and not on the table. In (22c) and ('22d), 
with inverted word order, but with 'the subject' in the same cases as in. 
the preceding examples, the very existence of the key is uncertain, 
although it is not really denied. This woerld roughly correspond to the 
*" French negated examples of the type given in (8a). It may be worth 
} noting that in su&h instances in Finnish it would be practically impossible 
to go on talking abQ.ut this object if the sentence were to. be continued; 
we expect to be told something about what there is on the table, and 
not about the whereabouts of the key. 




'This may not be strictly speaking true, since~(22b) implies that there 
may be no key whatsoever in the •Surroundings, but in any case a key 
has* been the subject of a discussion. Thus (22a) and (22b) are not on 
a par with (22c) and (22d), where the topic is not a key, but the table, 
and nothing is presupposed about, any key. 
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EMPHASIS AND ELLIPSIS 
\ 

-\ d Aleksander Szwedek 

$ydgo6zcz p Poland 



Sentence stress in English and Polish and it* functions appear to 
be similar, in spite of the different relations of it to- grammatical 
and thematic structures as expressed by word order. In the present paper 
I will concentrate on the textual nature .and structure of emphatic 
stress giving examples mainly from English (to save time and^ space) , 
as the description fits Polish as well, 

1- t 1 ),* 0 (4) are examples of normal stress ((1), (2) in 'English, (3), 

(4) in Polish) and (5) to (14) are examples of emphatic stress (b) - 

(5) in English, (10) - (14) in Polish. ' 

(1) John ate a SANDWICH. ✓ 

(2) Bob caught a ROBBfR on Friday. % 
k (3) Janek zjad**KANAPKE, 

(4) Bogdan zjapa* w piatek ZtODZlEJA. 
* (5) JOHN ate a sandwich.- ^ 
.(6) John ATE a sandwich. % 

(7) BOB caught a robber on friday. / V 

(8) Bob CAUGHT a robber on Friday. 4 . 

(9) Bob caught a. robber on FRIDAY. f 

(10) JANEK zjadJ kartapke. ' 

(11) Janek ZJADt kanapke. 
' (12) BOGDAN zJapaV w piatek zJodzieja. - », 

; , (13) Bogdan ZtAPAfc w piatek ztodzieja. " - 

■, (14) Bogdan zJapa? ^Jtodzie ja w PlfTEK. ? 

' The thematic structure in terms of given/new information distribution 
is .quite clear in the first four examples, since stress position co- 
incides with o\her signals marking new information: the indefinite 
article in the English examples; sentence final position in the Palish 
examples. 

Examples (5) to (14) are treated as emphatic in the- sense that the 
:RJC stress Is not*p]aced on obviously rtew Information (1e. on referentlally 
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• new information). % • . y 

One of the questions that at*ise in connection wit;h emphasi^ Is a 

relevance of a distinctiorubetween positive emphasis (JesperserT's (1933) 
v emphatic assertion, Enkvist's (1980) emphatic focus)* and negative 

emphasis (also called contrastive or corrective focus, eg-. Enkvist 

1980). The distinction seems to be dependent on thp context. The same. 

sentence (15) . A 

(15) JOHN did it. ' 1 ' 

*» » 
is positively emphatic if preceded by (16) - * 

• * 

(16) John caught a ROBBER yesterday. v 

but negatively emphatic (cbntrastive) if preceded by (17). 

J^/ (17) Mike caught a ROBBER yesterday. 

It seems, however, that sentences like (15), even in the context 

of (16) are used as replies to a sqjjposedly negative attitude of tha^-^- 

interlocutor, an answer to possibly doubts ^about John's" abil ity to 

catch a robber. The full text could then be reconstructed as follows: 
« ** ' 

A. (16) Jottn caught a ROBBER yesterday. 

B. (18) 1 think it was MIKE. % 

C. (15) JOHN did it. 

In what follows I will discuss negative (contrastive) emphasis f 

assuming«that 'positive' emphasis is derivable from negative ferm. In 

order to connect emphasis with negation, a brief description of some 

* 

relevant aspects of negation is appropriate. 

t 0 

2. As has become clear in a rtumber of works (eg. Karttunen 1979, Givon 

1975, Jackendoff, 197?, Kawinska 1980) negative sentences differ 

.from affirmative ones, amgng others, in that they are not able to 

establish reference, i.e. to introduce an object which would then 

be used as a point of reference (antecedent) in the. sequence 

, sentence. Karttunen's (1969) example demonstrates this very clearly: 

■ i 

(19) John didn't manage to find an apartment. 

(20) The apartment HS^ 3 ^ a 1 con y» 

Obviously the two sentences do not constitute a text because i/te 
apoAtmtnt in (20) refers to an object whose existence has not been 
established 1n (19). * 
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* ' The inability of negative sentences to establish reference means 
.dlso that negative sentences arg n&ural sequence sentences. Tfcis 
^ " observation is in accord with Givon's (1975) conclusion as to^he 

pore'marked status of negative sentences, as- their occurrence excludes 
+ the 4 interpretation of text ihitial position. » \ 

Another relevant difference between* affirmative and negative 
sentences is^ the phenomenon described by Jackendoff ( 1 972) as negation 
association with focus. Briefly, negation associates with the itent or 
phrase under the sentence stress. The following are examples of the 
phenomenon; * 

(*1) John didn ;t catch a fish YESTERDAY. 

(22) John didn't catch*" a FISH yesterday. > 

(23) John didn't CAYCH a fish yesterday. / 

(24) JOH^ didnH catCh a. fish, yesterday. 

.» - 

- All these examples have a general formula. * 

(25) It is not X that... 

m *. that, is • t . 

/ J (26) It was not YESTERDAY that John caught a fish. 

(27) It was not a FISH that Johh caught yesterday. 

n " (28) It was not CATCH (a fish) that John did (to a fish) 

9 • yesterday. 

b (29) It was not JOHN that caught a fish yesterday. * , 

In all these examples the segment not.K is new information. 
Assuming that the negated element X is a repetition from the preceding 
sentence, the whole sequence with (21 )> could read as, follows: . 

* A. (30) John cdught a FISH yesterday. • • 

B. (21) John rtidn't catch a fish YESTERDAY. 

Sentences (21) through (25) seem to be incomplete. What seems to 
be missin'g is an affirmative continuation. Thus they^should, it seems, 
be followed by 

(31) ...but on. FRIDAY. # 

(32) ...but a LOBSTER. 1 

(33) ...but ATE a fish. * 

(34) ...but MIKE did. 

q ThOTs the complete form of/*(21) to (24) (also (26) to (29)) should 
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' read as follows 



(35) John dddn't catch a fish YESTERDAY. John caught % 
a fish on FRIDAY. ■ 

%» * 

(36) Jthn didn't catcji a FISH ye&terday. John caught 
/a LOBSTER yesterday/ ^ . 



(37) John didn't CATCH a fish yesterday. John )\TE a >■ 
- L fish yesterday. ■ . 

. , j3£) JOHN didn't catch aufish yesterday, MIKE caught^ 
> a fish> yesterday- *" ' c ^ 

Tq save time and space I v/ill give only. one Polish example simply 
to *how>that negation. in- PoMSto behaves in the same way as in English 
as far as negation assocratipn with focus is concerned. 

> ,(39) Bogdan nie z«pa* zjodzieja w PIATEK. 
* -(Bob dicfrvot catch a robber on FRIDAY.)** \ m - •' 

# (40) ...ale w SrODE. *> « ■ ■ _ _ - , 

— d {...but on WEDNESDAY, f 



■ , (41)..Bogd*n nie, zJapaf zJ-oUweja w PIATEK. Bogdan- s " 

** „ zJapaJ. zfpdzfeja w $R0DE. ' * , 

The only difference is that 1 Polish requires the stress'ed element" 
in sentence final position. Hence the change of word order in final 
positions *in . ' - * . t 

. (42) Bogdan hie zJapa* w piate'k ZOJDZI&JA (ale TWJNKA). ~~ 

' ./" ' . • 

3. The sequence sentences in examples (35), to (38) have identical function 
in that they provide the correct statement that follows a denial of 
■earlier information. One sequence fentence, in (36)} is different in % 
/thay^irT^ different context, as j}n opening sentence, it does not have 
a contrastive interpretation. "She other sequence sentences, in {35), 
(37 and (38), when -considered in isolation imply denial of information 
in he previous sentence. .Qn the surface the sequence joay take on- 
vartausj^hapes: * * \ 

(43) John didn't catch a fish YESTERDAY. He caught a . — - 
fish on FRIDAY. I ; 

(44) Johrf dldn'.t cat^ a fish YESTERDAY, but on FRIDAY. 

(45) -It wasn't YESTERDAY that John caught a fish, but 
on FRIDAY.. ( ■ ; ' 

(46) John caught a fish on FRIDAY, not YESTERDAY. 

• i- , 

The4:ommon underlying structure seems to be 1 a sequence of .the,'* * 
following sentences: ^ * I 
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- an opening affirmatHve sentence, 

So - a negative sentence (negating an element in S,Y, 

■ ■ v * 

S 3 - an affirmative emphatic s senience (correcting * ' „ 

sen tence-SJi.. > ^ » 

Very often ellipsis of the negative sentence S 2 results in a text • 
^ consisting of an affirmative sentence followed by-another^affl7matrvT""^ 
but emphatic sentence. - » , 

4. Some descriptions of focus account for different functions 'orarked 

. focus as if they had different meanings (ie. different, underlying 

structures). Enkvist distinguishes'^between^'correctiv^ 1 focus, 'emphatic' 

focus v and marked informatioQ^focus . For example, 'corrective' focus 

is described as a phenatnenon whose\iob is "to set right a poorly 

transmitted or wrongly received pajn)%f a message. Therefore corrective 

m focus cap Tall qn £ny item, such as a form - word (preposition, article, 

conjunction) or even an individual syllable of a word: I 6aid PEjfenAu/e, 

not QTfcn&ive" . (Enkvist v 1980.rl35). The example has exactly the same 

structure as the, examples discussed in section 3 above, ie> invoiVing an 

opening affinitive sentence, negation and emphasis.;, 
• - . * r ' 
No examples are given of £rnpha*tic focus which is described as 

existing ^/o signal, not the difference between shared and new infor- 
mation but rather the relative weight that a speaker wants to attach 
to a particular element' in the speech £trea*m. Emphatic focus might 
ihus be glossed as subjective -speaker - oriented emphasis" (Enfevist 
1980:135). But relative weight implies existence 0 of two elements 
(weight of one element relative to another) which again implies negation 
of one in favour of the other. 

It seems that all other examples*^ Enkvist* s (1980) paper are 
interpte table in a similar way as the description of, for example,* 
^ JohnATE a 6CLndi&Lch shows . Enkvist writes^that cuto. was selected from 
amor^j all those verbs that express things' Jofin could, in thte given 
discoursal cohtext, plausibly have^dpne to the, sandwich {ioofad at, > ■ 
6tUMvd at, contmptatvd , etc.)"- That means that all those verbs were 
rejected (rtegated). This argument, however, does no£ seem to be~. ade- 
quate* As I wrote in 1976 (Szwedek 1976); sentences with normal str»rfls 
*• can be interpreted in exactly the same (contrastiVe) way* in that arty^ . 
occurrence of an element excludes all other elements of the set, in a' 
9w way putting the selected element in opposition/contract to all others. 
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Thus, if we utter 

(47) He bought a book yesterday. 

hz is contrastive in that it means: not I, you, John, etc., bought 
is contrastive in that it means: not told, w,otz t etc.#fcven if these 
items are not stressed. Rather we should adopt Chafe's point of view 
that contrast is a selection from a ljmited number of possibilities, 
"alternative possibilities previously considered by the addressee" 
^JChfafe 1974:1 : T7), Thus the two basic conditions for emphasis are 
context depend^ addm<iee) 
and connected with it, the limited number of the possibilities (limited by- 
previous context). • N 

It also has to be noted that with emphatic focus, all other given/new 
information relations are suspended, as in the following:, 

(48) A, John ate a FISH yesterday: V 

B. No.' John didn't EAT a fTsh yesterday, 'John 
CAUGHT a' fish yesterday. 

f 

where* the new information in (48) A (a &l6h) does not become given 
(t/ie hlbh, It) until all other elements of the initial sentence are 
corrected. , . 

5. Given a sequence - # 

Speaker I : A - X - B 
• Speaker II : A - not X - B. A - Y -^B. 

* " * * i 

"Where X and Y are elements of the same set, we can try to formulate 

a /elation between* the structure and* emphatic stress. According . to 
Jackendoff's (1972) rule of negation association with focus, the 
- -element X-frmat X gets the sentence stress. A rule of emphatic stress' 
placement could instruct then that Y gets an emphatic stress if it 
replaces X in* a given structure containing not X* Then another rule 
would have to account for the deletion of the not X sentence. Thus the. full 
sequen^p of changes would be as follows (assuming that the sentence 
stress placement in text initial sentence is carried out according to 
the rules goVernjng the thematic (given/new) structure): 
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I : /f r X - B. 

II ^1. A - NOT X - B. A - Y - B 

2. A - NOT i - B. A - 1 - B 

3. A - - B. . 
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In l l J72**Bul inger. vmote a papenentitled^'Accent is predictable 
(If you are artnind-reader)" . 'It has tfa be empha£ized;that accent 
stress is not different from other linguistic elements- (for example 
lexical itemsj and therefore does not lend itself to predictability 
but to description. »' * "* " \-- 

6. By way of concl udi nq let me repeat^some of crucial observations: 

(a) Negation and emphasis are similar in that tl^ey always 
appear, in sequence sentences. ? 

/ (b) Therefore they do not establish reference. 

(c) Negation and emphasis, in that order, form'a textual unit. 

(d) . Negation and emphasis are part of a larger unit whose 

general form is as fallows: 

Sj - an initial sentence (introducting new information ) , 

S2 -'negation of an element of the initial sentence, 

t - emphatic Sentence introducing an element in the 
Jf pla,pe of the element negated in 

(e) Emphasis signals selection from a limited number of - % 
possibilities a£ defined, by the preceding context. . 



(f) The on \*f 'difference observed between English, and 
■ Polish ex«mplep with emphasis is that emphasis in 
Polish is accompanied by a movement of the stressed 
item to the end of the sentence. 
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THE OBJECT IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH ACCORDING TO DEPBNPENCY. GRAMMAR: 
A CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS . . 



■ Kalevi Tarvainen 
UnivthAity 0(5 Jyvttiktjla 



1. The Principles of Dependency Grammar 

1.1 Dependency grammar deals with dependency relations between the 
elements of the sentence. Its aim is to find the governing pafrts of 
the sentence and their dependent elements. In addition, dependency . 
grammar tries to define as explicitly as possible, the parts of the 
sentence by means of linguistic Operations,* 
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t.2. According to dependency grammar, in a Sentence 'there are elements 
that govern other elements. These governing parts ^fflong to different ♦ . 
ranks and are Called 'governors'. They have subordinate elements called 
'dependents'. Thus the sentence is considered to be a hierarchical 
structure which consists of governors and dependents of 'different ranks. 
The highest, governor is the verb,' which is the structural centre of the 
sentence. In the sentence Jo/w t>cwo ItiAlu boy6 in t/ie itAtoX the central 
governor is the verb 4aw>, whose dependents are John, boy6 and hi tha t>tAzit. 
The word boy6 is, however, a governor too: it governs the adjective tittin 
as *its dependent. Thejr^erarchical structure of the sentence can be shown 
by its dependency tree: - ' .* % 

n» (governor) 
saw 



4 (dependent) 
John 




(dependent) 

boys 
(governor) 



(dependent) 
.little 



(dependent) 
in the street 
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1.3. All dependents are not equally important to the sentence. The 
dependents oKthe verb are the most important, but also among them, there 
are elements witach are "of different. importance to the structure of the 
-sentence: there \re obligatory elements (John and boijt) as well as optional 
ones (in the 6Viee£). The verb 4au> requires two dependents for its 
complementation: 'who' saw {John} and 'whom 1 he saw (bot/4). The, valence 
of the verb to *ee is^two Uo 'aee^hV the subject John .ancL^he abject bot/4 
are valence complements or *'actants' of the verb to 4ee. 

. 1.4. In addition to tbe actants John and boy* there is one more element 
which is connected with the verb in the above sentence: the adverbial 
in the Atneet. It is not required for the complementation of the verb 
to bee and does not depend on the valence of the verb t It is calTed 'a 
ff-ee adjunct 1 , a free adverbial. It is actually an independent predication 
for the whole sentence. It expresses where the seeing of the boys. takes 
place or where the boys are: He t>aw bot/4. It happened In the AtAeeA (or 
they ^wcte in the *Vieet), The free adverbial does not depend on any single 
verb but on a whole class of verbs, i.e. it can gccur with verbs of different- 
valences: * 



It is raining today (rain^). 

I saw him today (see,>) . 

I asked him his name today (^k^). 



There are, however, also adve»;bials which are not free adjuncts but valence 
adyerbials required by the verbs: 

, ■ - i ■ ■ 

I live 4j\ London* . * 

1.5. In the sentence John 4aw tittle boy* in tht 6tnee£ tjjere is one word 
which has not yet been dealt with:- little* As the dependency tree shows, 
it is not dependent on the verb but on a noun (tittlt boyJ)^ ^Lt^f^a 
dependent oT a lower rank, whose importance to the , structure of the^wjiole 
sentence is insignificant. It fcnly qualifies a single part of the sentence 
as a. free modifier (attribute). ■ It is a part of a part of the sentence. 

1.6. The most important governor in the sentence is the verb, which is Its 
structural center. But there can also be other governing elements which 
are Of importance to the structure Of the sentence. One of them is a 
predicative adjective. The predicative adjective cart have, a^valence of 



ijfts own and have actants depending on it: T/ie man U at£e/t£4-£ec( in 
ch&nLstsitj (the adjective mteAea-ti'cf has in chmiAtKij a^ tts valence 
complement, or actant). This actant of the adjective is called an object 
of the adjective. Thus according to dependency grammar, there are, iff 
addition to the objects of the verb (John taw buy*) , also objects Of the 
predicative adjective {The man i& intQK<>bt<id b\ chvnubtAij) . ." 

the actants of the predicative adjective may be called 'second rank 
parts of the sentence' (the dependents of the verb represent the^vret—,— - 
rank). This can be showrvT>y~tlie"~deperidency tree of the above sentences: 





the man interested John buy6 

, (object of the first rani 

(object of the second rank) 

The first rank parts of the sentence differ from the second rank ones 
in that they depend on the verb, whereas the second rank parts of the 
sentence are dependent on an. actant of the verb, e.g, on a predicative 
adjective. Thus the object of a predicative adjective is an object of the 
.second rank, whereas the object of the verb is an object of the first rank. 



2. ( The Object of the. Verb 

......... V / 

2.1, The Object System of German 

2.t.l. The dependency grammar of German defines the object of a verb as ^ 
follows; The object>.of the verb Is a non-nominative actant whose' form ' 
is determined by the verb and whose pro-form is a pronoun. 

2.1 C 2. The case form of the object can be accusative, dative or genitive-'" 

(these three objects are. called 'case objects' of German in this paper): 

S 

Accusative: Mein B^uder schrejbt <umn / ilin 

(sehreiben + accusative) 

i. 

Dative: Mein Bruder hi 1ft teAnw F/teand / Mm 

(helfen + dative) ■ v — : ; 

Genitive:. Mein Brud&r gedachte dte Vitetonbmw I t><U>wi : 

(gedenken + genitive) - - . 
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■' 2.1.3. The-nominaV required, by the verb Can also take the form of a pre- 
position + case. There are some 15 prepositions determined by the verbs. 
The case of the noun is dependent on the preposition , only in the case qf 

>*-firt, aii ft, in and ubel can there be two cases, accusative or dative, depending 
on the verb. 

an + accusative: Ich dachte an nuune Mo£teA / an 4t.e. 
* an + dative: Er schreibt an Ui\m Roman I danan* 
aurf + accusative: Er wartete aufa 6tunen Fnound / au& iixn, 
aafi + dative: Das beruhte au^tunein Iwtiwn I daAmii* 
a a4 . Der Roman besteht aad diet. ToJJLw I da>uxu4. 

bet: Ich bleibe bex. nitU>te>i Weiiiuug I'Mbti. * 

Ich interessiere m1ch h&K modvwa Malvwi I da&tiA. 
cjecjen: ' Er wehrte sich geyvji di.t VoWu>i&£ I dagegen. 

oi + accusative: Er hat sich in da6 M&dckw veA^eb^t / in 4t.e. 
~mlt: s Mein Bruder begann mit dam Vontnag / dam-ct. 

r Jack: Erfragte nach dm Weg / danadx. 1 

V J ixbuK +. accusative: Sie freut sich ilbiK ih/im Ei&olg f doAubeA. 

ubeA + dative: Ich grUbelte ubeA .deA Lo6ung der Aufgabe / doAiiboA* 
* urn: Mein Bruder.sorgt sich urn dit laklm^t I daAam. 

von,: . r Wir sprechen von dm Bach I davon. 

voK: Er. flirchtet sich voK deA PM&tj^g I davoK. 

zu: Ich gehbre zu toAmn AnhdngoAn I zu ihnun^ 

The prepositional phrase is called a prepositional object and the 
preposition ts regarded as a part. of the object, not as a part of the verb 
(English grammar usually regards, for .instance, at after the verb tb look 
^as a part of the. verb and speaks about a prepositional verb: to look at)* 

Z.I. 4. In & er ^£p a prepositional phrase can also be an adverbial. Therefore., 
it is important to' distinguish the prepositional object from^the prepositional 
adverbial. For this purpose, linguistic operations .are i^ted, above all sub- 
stitution and pronominaiization. When .substitution is used, the original 
prepositional phrase is replaced by other prepositional phrases. When p^b- 
nominal ization is used, a prepositional phrase, is replaced by a pro-form: a . 
♦ pronoun preceded ;by a preposition (e.g. an -tim/Me), a pronomina.l adverb 
(daAan, danach't etc.), or an adyerb (e.g. doni, dann). As an example two 
sentences are given which resemble each other morphologically. In the first, 
the prepositional phrase 1s an object, in the second, an adverbial: * -■ 
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1 * (' ' 

Er denkt an dm Khun (object). f '/- 
Er fahrt an dm Rhc^t (adverbial). / 

t By substituting the prepositional phrase/by other prepositional phrases 
and replacing the prepositional noun by/a prepositional pronoun (pro- 
nominal adverb) and an adverb, we get tfie following paradigms: 

r V x 

Er denkt an dfen Rhein (object) /- Er fahrt an den Rhein (^dverbial). 

>ziim Rhein / zum Rhein 

*nach Deutschland / nach Deutschland 

an Deutschland f , . *an Deutschland 

*in die Stadt / in die Stadt 

darln *darin 
*dorthin & / dorthin * 

i 

.After denfeen the preposition/is always an, i.e. it is determined by the 

verb and is not influenced fciy the nouns. After {ahxm the preposition 

varies and depends' primarily on the noun (an den Rhein; in die'Stadt; 

nach Deutschland). The pro-form-'Qf an dm Rhtin is the pronominal adverb 

dawn after denfeen, the adverb doUkin after fa\\xm. Tht^s the preposi- 

*\ « * • 

Clonal adverbial is af part of the sentence whose preposition primarily 

depends on the noun and whose pr^q^form is an adverb, whereas the pre- 

.positional object is an actant whose preposition is determined only by 

the verb and whose pro-form is a prepositional pronoun (a pronominal 

Adverb). 1 * 

2.1.5* The form of the complementation determined by the v^rb can also 
be an infinitive, which is called an infinitive object in German g^mmars. 
The infinitive object is an infinitive with or without the particle tat 

*V Mein Bruder muss gzhm. 

0 Mein Bruder weigerte si.ch zu kom\m* 

2.1.6, In case of the modal verb it must be decided, what is the verbal 
center of the sentence: Is it the modal or the modal + ir^lnitive? The 
German sentence £>L>mwt>*.j<Uz£ zu Haaae mum can be analysed in two ways: 

(1) 'He is obliged to be at home 1 . ' 

(2) f He is surely. at home \ 
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In the first case I would .like to call mii6t>wi a lexical verb, for it has 
a meaning of Its own: 'to be obliged;, It says something about the subject: 
Ei ntf6* (' U obliged') - tnun. The> modal has a valence of its own. The 
, structural ^center of the sentence is mu4<s - the infinitive is an object. 
This is shown by the dependency tree of the sentence: 



mu£s^ 

(center of the sentence) 



sein 

(object) 



zu HauseV 



r In 'the second«case the verb m[i66m has no lexical meaning of its, 
-own. It does not say anything about th'e subject, it oniy expresses the 
speaker's ai£itude to what he'is saying. The modaKhas a grammatical 
function only . ^fche'combinat ion 'modal + infinitiyj^ can be called an 
analytic mood expressing potentiality: 'probably * surely'. The modal and 
the Infinitive together form ,the 'verb', the structural center of the 
sentence - as the dependency tree shows - and the Infinitive Is not 
an object, but a part of^the verb: . 



muss sein 




zu -Hause 



If the Infinitive after a modal verb 1s an . object, it can be replaced by 
the pronominal 1 pro-form c4j * 



> Oarf er kommen? Er darf &6. 

If the infinitive is a part of the verb, pronominalization with &6 is not possible: 
Dtlrfte er jetzt zu Hau'se sein? *Er dlirfte es, 



2,1,7. After modal verbs and some other verbs (e.g. 6ich MUQtLHn) the 
infinitive is. the only object. In most cases the infinitive replaces the 
noun object: 



0 



Die Mutter begann zu aKbziZm I ctce kKb<u£> 

Die Mutter fangt an, daA GibtkitiK abzatAockmn I dcunJj:^ 

The infinitive can be preceded by the pronoun e6 (in the case of an 
accusative object) or a pronominal adverb (in the. case of a. prepositional 
object) referring to it. This pro-form or antecedent can be obligatory 
^r optional : " ^ 

" * « 

Wir lehnenci'ab, Hun nochnul* GzZd zu Izihzn.. M ^ 

* Er behauptet (e4), mich zu lizhw. f 

Ich denke danan, in did Stadt^zu ge/ieji. 

War^um bemUhst du dich nicht (dcmum) , Atbe-ot zu f^indzn. 

. ♦ 

The infinitive object could perhaps be called*, a non-finite clause 
obje.ct. In German the infinitive clause usually has no subject of its 
own (the subject of the verb is also the subject of the infinitive). 
After the verbs ae/i&t, honw, tfuWen, 6puAen and la66w the/ infinitive 
without" zu has normally a subject of its own:^ * » 

Ich sehe ilm feomrmt. 

Ich lasse-dcn Gcut <Unttintw. . K 



2.K8. In addition to the noun objects and the infinitive object there 
can also be a finite clause object in a, German sentence (e.g. da44-c1ause 
or a dependent interrogative clause): 

Er antwortete, da.66 -eA nifidt feorwie. • 
Er fragte, ob' ich feontne / we/i feornne. 

The finlt.e, clause object normally replaces a noun object, i.e.. a case . 
Object (accusative, genitive, dative) 01^ a prepositional object:.- 4 

Ich sehe, da.66 koimt. % *' 

(accusative: Ich sehe ihn.) 

Der Boxer Yllhmt sich, da.66 e/i unActilagbati 6eX. 
(genitive: Er rUhmt sich 6dine^ EifiolgeA.) 

Karl hilft, mm eA feann. 
(dative: Karl hilft aeuiem fawnd.) 

v. 1 

Er fragt,'ob deA Mantei ijeAtog ut. 
(prepositional object: Er fragt nath dm Oteg.) 

* Like the infinitive object the clause object can be preceded by a 
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pro-form or an antecedent (ea or a pronominal adverb): 

Ich bewundere e4, dau da ihm lUtfat. 1 

Er bestreitet (w), doaa Vi dm Mann kmnt. 

Er fragte (danach) , ob tK KoA^m &oZZ, . 

• \ 

2.1.9* There can also be two objects in a German sentence: 

Er gab dm Jangm tin Bach (dative + Accusative), 
Er lehrte niich fnanzotuch (accusative + accusative). 
Er beschuldigte dm Jangm d<u> ViibbtahJU (accusative + genitive). 
Er erinnerte dm Jangm an tzin VoMpKvbhm (accusative + prep.)°. 
■ Er erzhhtte dm Janfcn CiboA dun VoKfadU (dative + prep.). 
- . Er bittet *<unin Vat&^ihm za h?Z&m (accusative + infinitive). 

Ich empfehle diA, dm nwm Viim anzuAthm (dative + infinitive). 
Er fragte mich, ob ich feamme (accusative + finite clause). 
Er antwortete mil, da66 m feomme (dative + finite clause). 
Ich habe za diA gesagt, daA6 ich in Uhtaab iahAZ (prep. + finite clause) 
, Er.rachte sich on ihm &iiA cLL<u>t Sdvtuch (double prep, object). , ' 

• ThQ most common type of two objects is the combination 'dative + accusa- * 
tive'. The Native can be called an irfdi rect , the accusative a direct 
object (Er gab dvt\ Jangtn zi% Bach ). The accusative can be an indirect 
object too, but this combination (accusative + accusative: Er lehrte tnixih 
tnanzo&iJsch) is vpry rare. " 
\ 

2.2. The Object System of English in Comparison with German 

2.2.1. In English the non-preposltio^al object, which* is called the 'case 
object' of English. in this paper, has one form only,* the basic form of the 
noun (some pronouns have a special form for the object, e.g. I - me). There 
is no difference in for^ between the direct and the<*1ndirect object: 

He wrote a IvtteA. 

He gave the. boy a book* 

(cf 1 . German: Er gab dun Jiojgen <un Each ). 

This object could perhaps be called an. accusative object, in accordance to 
some grammars of Engl^ph, at least in^the case of the personal and some 
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other pronouns: 

He saw me. 

He gave me a book. * 
Some English grammars call the indirect object a dative object (Curme 
1931: 10-J).. 

The English. case* object, or accusative oOject, can correspond to 
all three case objects of German: 01 







My brother wrote a IvtteA. 



~~..il^in Bruder sCkhrrieb ex/ien B>ue(5 (accusative). 
My brotVier 'helped k<U hKitnd. 
Mein Bruder half 6<unm Fteund (dative). 
My brother remembered tha deceased. 
Mein Bruder gedachte de/t \J&a>tonbzwn (geo'itive). 

It can, however, aTso correspond to a German prepositional object? 

He asked my name. 

Ec fragte nach m<unm Women. *■ 



2,2.2. Grammars. of English also speak about the prepositional object, 
• but the preposition is usually regarded as a part of tjae verb. Thus 
the term 'prepositionalobject' is actually a shorter term for an 
'object after a prepositional verb'. According to this interpretation, 
there is only one type of noun object in EnglJ^n, which either occurs 
after a 'normal' verb (H* saw tht or a prepositional verb (He 

looked at thz g<Oii). If the preposition is not regarded as a part of 
the verb, the prepositional phrase often has the Status of an adverbial. 
J ■ "A sentence like He looked at tha glnl can be given two analyses. In one, 

there is a prepositional phrase {cut ihi glnZ) as an adverbial;' in the 
other, look&d at is a prepositional verb with gVil as a prepositional 
object. (We will use the shorter terrrf 'prepositional object 1 for what 
* '.; h . ••' should properly be called 'object after a prepositional verb')" (Quirk . 
et al. 1972: 818). A third interpretation could be to regard the pre- 
positional phrase {at the: g^tl) as an object and the preposition as a 
"part of it (as iri German). This analysis occurs in some older, grammars: 
"Preposition and noun together form ^prepositional object that serves as an^ 
■ , objectof a verb..., I.e. serves to complete the meaning of the verb..." 
(Curme 1931:112)* This interpretation would be much better than calling the 
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prepositional phrase dn adverbial, because tfiis^ prepositional phrase has nothing 
*to do with a real adverbial, except in that a preposition occurs in it. 

3,2.3. In my opinion, the object and.^dverb ial in Engl j sh could be * 
defined in the same way as in German: the object is a tfalertce colfiple- ' « ' ; * 
ment frr an actant of the verb whosG form (basic form; prepositional ^ . 

form, etc.) is determined by the verb and whose pj/^f&rm Th the case* of 

« a nominal phrase is^a pronoun, whereas the adverbial is'a'n adverb or a* , \ 
nominal phrase whose fot*m (e.g."the preposition) varies and is primaril^ 

-determined by the noQn and whosje pro-form fs an adverb: * ? 

. v ' * • / • " " ■ m ' • 

He looked at thz g<Od / cut hzA (object), v ~ „ 

* s . o 

. thz book I cut <££>. * v * , 

(the preposition always at). 

. -\ " ' . • ' •* . . 

He lived at tho, AzcuaAz I*thznz (adverbial). 4 ' * 

in tkz>tovori l~thviz* - * * A * ' , 

(the preposition varies). * * 

. The object is primarily a formal category, which has a meaning 
only in a sentence. It cannot be clearly defined semantica«lly , for *"• 

. there xan be different deep cases underneath an object. The adverbial 
is a clear semantic category (place, time, manner, cause, etc..) and can • 
al£| be understood^alone without a context: in London, today, etc. Tha.t 
is why it is not appropriate to regard cut thz glut in the sentence Hz 
looked at tiiZ' ginl as an adverbial ; v i t cannot.be understood without a 
context* the preposition is merely synta^rfc without a clearly definable 
meaning (cf. In London; on the table). In the same way, I would like " "* \ 
to consider to thz giAl in the sentence I gavz an apptz to'thzgiAtd 
prepositional • object with the preposition as a part .of it (indirect 
object), not a prepositional adverbial (Quirk et a 1 • 1972: 819). Thus 
the indirect object would have parallel forms,, a non-prepositional and 

r'a prepositional form: 



He gave thz giAl an apple. 
He gave an aqple to thz gvtl. 



The object is always a valence complement or an actant, the adverbial 
can be an actant or a free adjunct: 
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He lives in London (actant). 

1 saw in tondori (free adjunct), 




2.2.4. One reason for considering, the prepds4*4<iQ__as. a part of the 'object 
is that many of the 'prepositional verb^' can arlso occur without the 
preposition; ** » - - • * ■■" ' 

* : \ 

1 'listened £o him, • / - 

but: We listened but we heard nothing. ' 

If a prepositional phrase is replaced by a */ta>t-claus$ , the* preposition 
is always omitted: * ^ 

* ft 

* Let us hope^ f^on. tht b$6t< > • v 

* but: I hope that you haven't hurt yourself. 

According to Quirk et al. (1972: 812), "the?., prepositional par- 
tide forms a semantic and syntactic unit with the verb". If the pre- 
positional phrase can^b€Meft tiut, the preposition cannot be a semantic 
component of the'verb (e.g. tut&n, \xopo) but a syntactic element to 
connect tjie verb with the noun phrase. I also regard it, as a purely 
-syntactic element and' as a part of the object if the verb has [only one 
preposition .(depend + on-object) . * If the verb tap be connected witK 
more* than orje preposition- (look^at/a^toA/on/^oA/iJtto) , the preposition - 
could b£ considered a part of the verb, because the different meanings 
of the verb are really brought about by the different prepositioo 

It must also be -remembered that in some transformations tb4 pre- 1 
position is separated from the noun and remains at the end ovthe 
sentence: 

What did John look hon.1 ' . • 

The boy ^as looked out: 

H . • • ' 

This is not possible in -German. The cohesion between the verb and the 
preposition seems to be jtronger, in English than in German. '. : 

Thus there, seem to be three ways to analyse a 'prepositional verb' 
in English: - ■ 

(••1) The preposition is always regarded as a part of the verb and 
the verb + preposition as a prepositional verb. 
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(2) The preposition is always considered a part of the flbjett. 

(3) ^ In some" cases the -prepoy!tion*is a part of the verb -{look 

ioi/a£teA etc.), In.-otC^r cases a part of'the object (tutzn 
"+*to-object; depend + cm-object). 

In my opinion the best of thjss^thcee anal yses- j^-t(MPegd4 s d-4h€ — 



preposition always as a part of the noun phrase, the^^ect. In no 
cases do 'I regard thie prepositional phrase after a 'p^Bki tiojial verb' 
as an adverbial, because this prepositional phrase has nothing in common 
(e.g. .semanticall^ and operationally) with a real prepositional ^adverbial , 
except that the preposition occurs >R-both. ' ' , 

2.2f5^ There are also phrasal'verbs in English. In the sentence John 
called up the rfia>? there is a phrasal verb (c^^HpTT whereas in the 
sentence John catted on the man there is -a 'prepositional verb'. Tb£ - 
particle of the phrasal verb cannot be regarded as a part of the 'object. 
"A syntactic difference is that; the particle of a phrasal verb can often 
stand either before or after a noun; whereas it can onjy stand after a 
personal pronoun: call up thz man, cal£ the tmn up, call him up, but not 
*calt up Iwn" (Quirk et a). 1972: 815). In the cf/se of the 'prepositional; 
verb' the preposition must always precede the noun or proncAin; *Thc(/ caJU • 
tlxe. man on; *Thnij call- him on. * . _ . 

There are phrasal A^erbs of some kind in ^ermarrTdcf: zuhdtojn, an6zhm, 
etc. (Ich JioJit.e-ihm-"zu\ Tch ^anihnan). These particles are always re- 
garded as pasts of the^verb. 

In English there are also 'phrasal-prepositional verbs' (Quirk et * 
ai : "l97Z: 817): ' ' 

The children are looking (^omxxAd to thz hotidayt. 

The phrasal particle^ [^onmhd) must be regarded as h part of the verj^ 
whereas the prepj^fton~( to) can be considered a paht of the objectJ^P^ 

, Thefe are some 15 prepositions occurring as a part- of a prepositional 
.object/in German. The case depending, on the preposition is either 
accusative or dative (or both). In' English the number of the prepo^ff^ions 
seems to be nearly the same as in German, but the're i$> only one 'case' 
occu/ring after the preposition; 
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>abou>tt We spoke about tiia n\atteA. 
abtjiA: Will you look a^teA tlvti mXtvil 
agcun*t: The people revolted against th<uA luieAA. 
at: I looked at thz gihl. ' 



faoKi The farmers are praying ioK hahx. 
^nm ; Jnglish Hiff pr<^ ^nin Gohmn In hawing nn g n nH o r fny nnnri*. 

in; Do you believe in God 9 , 
into-. We must inquire into thz \t\attvA. 
o&; Thtnk o^ thz expend/ 
on: Italy depends on f^oKztgn colxntJu.^ for oil. 
tor Don't listen to \um. 
-upon: I called upon /ujm yesterday, 
mctfi: He doesen't like to part; with h<u> wmew. 

Comparison of the English 'prepositional verbs' with ^their counterparts 
in German Indicates that the prepositional object of English corresponds 
to several groups of the object in German; 

(1) The equivalent of the English prepositional object is a German 
prepositional object; . * 

. . We spoke about (otf) t/ic matteA* 

Wir sprachen von deA Sackz. V 

Do you believe in\G6dft 

Glaubst du an Qot£? * 

. 9 Think orf thz expeii4e4. * 
* Denke an dlz Kottw. 

How much did you pay jjoA the. Ziouae? 
Wieviel hastdu &tiA da6 Hau& bezahlt? 

* v .V. / 

In some cases the prepositions corresponding to each other aire 0 

etymologkally and/or semantically alike {patf &ok - [bi)zahlw 6(Ln; 
6peak 0(5 - 6pizchm vonV In most Cases they have, however, different 
origins and different meanings (betieve in - Qtaubzn an; tlUnk o<J - 
dwkm an) ♦ * t ■ , 

-(2) The German equivalent of an English prepositional Object tan be 
case object: ' 

• (a) Accusative: 



<a , I looked at tha aJUtl* ■ , "» ' !..\ ^ 
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Ich sah d(U MUcfchm an- 

( (b) Dative: ■ ■ 

I listened to hin\. 
> . Ich \\orXeihn zu. m 

(c) Genitive: 



I'll look g^eA tkU mxttvi 



•••^•.7-<Wls^n--fienibTr;'tlRr r e , are non-Tinite objects in English, usually 
termed non-finite clause objects ((Juirk.et .al. 1972: 834); 

* a 

(1) He likes to*talk. o . r : 

(2) He likes .talking. 

(3) He wants /ie* *o come. 

(4) He saw \wi come. * 
■ (5) He saw he* coning . 

(6) He found *he <seot4 £xfeen. 

Of these six constructions only ("1$,.(4) and ffc^ave structural Equi- 
valents in German: 

\ 

(1) Er beschliesst zu komnw. 
(4) Ich sah iim kontnm. 
(6) Ich weiss inn \>d>a>oh$t. 

"tfie -ing -objects hatfe no counterpart in German. 'Also a zu *4f?f initive 

wi'th a subject (cf. He wants h&i to come) is impossible in German. 
» » \ * 

The non-finite clause objects normally replace the >case object: 



\ 



^ } •. I saw hti come / keA coming. ' 
. I saw hvA. " • . 

The -*ng -object can, hoover, also replace. a prepositional object: 

He objected to moating he*. 

The -mg -object can be preceded by a preposition, the infinitive object 
cannot. In German the infinitive object can be preceded byja pronominal 
adverb: * 

fth denke da/w^J^ di^. SfaM^jUL^keju 
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2,2,8. The- infinitive after the modal verbs can be added to the infinitive 
objects. If, for instance, the modal verb with a lexical meaning is re- 
qard A d ^^151l?^^- b o f the sent ence with a ^valenc j of its own, the infinitive 
depending on it must be considered an object (as in German}:- 



The child- qan tpzak. 

Might 1. 6moka here? J , 

Yuu must be* back by nToVfoclT 

The infinitive is an actant whose form (infinitive) is determined 
by the verb (the moctel verb) in the same way as the form of the noun 
object (basic form; preposition) is determined by the verb. In English 
.the infinitive object after a modal verb cannot, however, be pronominal- 
ized as in German: 



Must I go? *You must it* 



Modern grammars of English do not,, however, regard the modal verb 
as the verb of the sentence, but as an auxiliary, as an 'opeVtor. But. 
Jespersen considers the infinitive after a modal verb an object: H The * 
infinitive may be the object of the verb. Without to this is only found 
after the auxiliares can, may* ttuAt, uUU, thaJU..." (Jespersen. 1933: 331). 
Jespersen dpes hot make any difference between the lexical and the gram- 
matical use of the modals. In my opinion the infinitive is an object only 
if the modal has a meaning of its own. If it only forms an analytic mood 
(tfe mutt b£ at home, now) or tense (tfe mil be. Jte/ie by tin), the modal and'*' 
the infinitive together form the verb jof the sentence and the infinitive 
is not an. object. # 

?.2.9. As in German there are finite clause objects in English too. They 

<* c 9 

are that-, ifa- and wto-clauses; 

Everybody hoped that \i 'ttoouZd 6t*ig. ^ 
I don't know H [whuXhoM^hi i6*at home. 
I don't know vohVut-ht ttve*. H ' 

.--.JtaLCOnjUDG can be zero (as in Gemian too): 

He said kU name tuu Smith* 
.4 (cf. Er sagte^-Ae^i Name &<U Smith.) . . 
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If a finite clause- object replaces a prepositional object, the* 
clause in German can be preceded by a pronominal adverb: ') 

Wir beschwerfcn uns. daMbeA, daA6 MA *Mte.ht bihandztt Widen. 
Er fragte danach, ob ex nuAtn *o&t / weA hqaaw 6.0U... 



1 



.In English- a w/i-dause preceded by a prep<fcition on its own- 
(cf. prepositional adverb in German)', whereas^/ictf-clauses cannot be 
preceded by prepositions at al 1 (pronominal adverb in German): * 

S He objected to uoixat had been decided. J ^ 
He objected that they \vad aVieady mat. 

In German <a fin4te clause object replacing an accusative object 
can be preceded by a formal cia; 14 

Ich habe e4 gesehen, dcu>6 £A komnit. 

— r— . fc I 

Thri s is rare in Fnnli~hj r.f rnnnnt normally In 11 mm I t hi g way It rani 
however, occur in English in casesclike She made It dLuxx. that 4/ie mold 
■ accept the o^e*. 

2.2.10. Similarly to Germart, in English therjfe are also verbs requiring 
two objects: 

(1) He gave -the oiM a dolt. 

'"' (Indirect * direct noun phrase object) 
(2a) He gave a doll to the. aihl. 

(Direct + prepositional indirect,object) . 
(b) We reminded him o& the agreement* .. 
• (Noun t phrase % + prepositional object) 

(3) John assured heA that he. uxu honest. 
(Nouh phrase + finite clause object) 

(4) John mentioned to me tliat uxla tuglit. 
(Prepositional + finite clause object 

(5) I tQld him to come. 
(Noun phrase + non-finite clause object) 

(6) I shall speak to him about the, matteA tomorrow. 
. (Double prepositional object) 
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It >s characteristic of English '<that the direct and the" indirect 
"object can have the same form: He gave the giM a doll- Tim type of 
double complementation exists in German too, but it >s very rare: 
. {'e/afe wc/i fowjuG'4<tac/i. The normal type of iiouble complementation 
(indirect + x direct object) in German is the combination dative + accu- 



^sativeT^ there is also often ' 

-^Wia'twi between a non-prepositional and aprepoTvT^^ 
(types 1 and 2a). This variation does not occur , In German. The types • 
(2b), (3) and (5) have two counterparts. each in German, because^ the gotfiinal 
phrase can be accusative or dative: * * 

■ v y 

(2b) Er erinnerte den Jurcgen an *<un l/e/L6p/iedien. ' ■ . ' 

Er erzahlte dm Jungen iiboA dm VoKhall. ' ' 

(3) Er fragte micli,* ob x ich feomme. /. 

Er antwortete iiua, dat>6 Vi feomme'. 

• j 

* (5) Er bittet 6<uwn VateA, ihm zu Ziehen. * 
< Ich empfehle dti, den neuen Film anzu*e/ien. 

Constructions (4) "and (6) have similar counterparts in German: 
— : — ■ ^ - ,4 * 



(4) Ich habe ju- diA ge s a gtV doi 6 irT^Jilauh^d^T^ 

(6) Der Forschungsreisende sprach zu den SchulkitideAn 
ube*. ae^ine Atf>uJeci>iex6e. 



■ There is one type in German which has no counterpart in Engl.ish, 
i.e. accusative + genitive: 
J ' 

Er beschuldigte den Mann dte VicbttalilA . , 

The number of the double object complementations is smaller in Englfsh 
than, irl German. This is due to the fact that there are three German \ 
cases (accusative, dative and genitive) corresponding to the basic form 
(acousative) in English. 

2.2.11. A few words must be a^ded about the construction I told him to 
come (a). This class of complententation resembles the class I liked him 
to come (b). In the first case there are two objects {iiim + to come), in 
the second case there i$ one object (luifi\£o come). "In Class (a) him has 
a double function^ it is the object of told and the subject of come: 



q I told him that he should come. 
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In Class (b) the who\e non-f,1nite clause kirn to com serves as the 
object of Ukad with him as* the subject of come" (Quirk et al. 1972: .830) < 
A similar distinction can be mad^ln German: , t 

Ich hiess ihn komw (two objects: ihn an(h kornnm). 
Ich sah .ihn kommw (one object: <tfcn feotwien). 

. * ■ 

3. Object of the Adjective 

3.1.. The Object System of German 

3.1.1. The object of an adjective is defined in the dependency grammar 
of German in the same way as the object of the verb: The object of the 
adjective 1s a valence complement or an actant of* the adjective whpse . * 
form (e.g. the case or the 'preposition) is determined by the adjective 
and whos^ pro-form is a pronoun (in the case of the object of thte verb 
the form of the complement is determined by the verb): 

■Der Mann 1st deA ViohbtahJU schuldig Uchuldig + genitive)* 

There are also adjectives which require two objects: 
Er war dm M&dchw ii)A dctt Ge^c/iewfe dankbar. 

3.1.2. Normally, the valence complement or actant of a German adjective / 
is an. object. There are, however, some adjectives (e.g." anAttitig, j 

'woh/m^t, bzQutznt, bthfunnttt, hoUmcutbzuckUgt) which Require an ^ / 
acfrerbial. As in thfc case of the adverbial after a ver^the proposi- 
tion of th4 adverbial after an adjective is primarily determined 'by the 
noun (not by the adjective) and the pro-f<5rm 1s an adverb: + 

Der Mann war in MiLnchon an&ssig, j 

an diz±w OhA - m 

*cm<5 Mtfncften 
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3.1 .3. The form of the object deterged, by the adjective can be a case 
a^nne (dative, genitive or accusative) or a preposition + case: 
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dative: Der Sohn 1st kiinm VattA ahnlich. 
genitive: D$r Mann 1st du QitbttahU schuldlg. « ' 

accusative: Ich bin atli So/tgen los* ' 
K preposition: . 

* 1 

an: Er ist m dan Mdchm interesslert. 

au(J: Sie w^r eiferstichtlg. ait(j ihtii SdrfzAteA. 
iJuAj Das 1st &Ua mlxih Susserst wichtlg. 
geqey^Ic^bln misstrauisch gzgm mzinzn FKtund. 
QQxfoiuboA; Ich bin misstrauisch gegeKtfbeA mootem Ftowd. 
' -in + accusative: Er war in Mfldcften verllebt, 
in + datita^ Er 1st gewandt in 4&6iem AufitAeXw. 
mUi Ich bin mit den EinwhneAn des Hauses bekannt. 
nach: Sie war gierig nach Obit, 
ixhvi: Er ist^tfbeA 6(Unm E^olg frotK 
tun; Die El tern waren urn ihA. Kind* besorgt. 
* von; Der Mann ist frei von'VowUoxZw. 

vofc; Sie ist krank von. EifahAucht. .. . 

zu; Er ist zu dioMA Aufgatte fahig. # 

The prepositions occurring 1n the objects of adjectives are mainly the 
same as in the objects, of^verbs, 

3.1.4. T(^ form of the object determined by the adjective can also b6 
an infinitive or a finite clause [da**-, ob-clause): 

Er ist fahlg, lick to zu vtnhaJttw. 

Er ist wUrdig, dcu>6, ca auAgtzeAxihheA wctd. • 

The inftnttive is very .sfeldom the orily object of the v adjecti^ (the 
finite clause always replaces a noun object); > jl^Rk 

Er i$.t anhelschig, diz MbzJjt in dxzJL WocBW€3 vofalkfiden. ' ' 
Er ts gesonnen, dcut>. Angebo-t abzatefwen. *> 

Normally the infinitive and the clause object replace a noun object (e.g. 
&fthi$ + genitive or preposition i uAttdUg + genitive), above all the geni- 
tive and prepositional object. The infinitive and the^ clause objectean 
be preceded by an obligatory or option^ pro-form (e* or prpnomlnal ad- . 
verb): ... . " ■ * . 
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Er 1st mllde, dauvmd zu eAmafwen. 
Er 1st ea rnUde, dcU6 nm ihn tttindig eAm/utt. 
Ich bin begierig da/umi, ihn zu 4e/ien. 
Ich bin [damnf^) gespannt, ob iti konmt. * 

3.2. The^bject System of English 1n Comparison with German 

3.2. 1, Also in English there are adjectives that can take a valence 
complementation. "Some of these. adjectives must take Complementation 
and many normally do" (Quirk et al. 1972: 264). Modern English grammars 
do not usually call this complement of the adjective an object, whiie. 
many older grammars speak about the object of an adjective /(Curme 1933:. 
112; Poutsma 1928: 183). In my opinion this complement can. really be 
called an object (as in German), because its form (e.g. preposition) is 
determined by the adjective in the same way as the form of the object of 
the verb is determined by the verb and because Its pro-form is a pronoun: 

She was aware hit (Uhh&ultiju . 
0(5 thtm. 

There are also adjectives which can have two objects: 

I am very much). obi iged to ygu faK tha£. • 

3.2.2. In German there are many adjectives requiring a case object ■ t 
(genitive, dative or accusative). In Engl ish li the case object (the basic?* 
form of the noun or in the case of a personal pronoun the accusative) 

is, very rare. It only occurs after, tiki and wo&tk: - 

He an<j his brother are very much like Uch otheA. 
The car is worth a ^/looaamfcpouncto . ' £ 

Some grammarians consider tikt 5ind. uwrt/uprepositions. * 

.3.2.3. The' number of the prepositions required by the adjectives is 
smaller in English than 1n German and also smaller than in the case of the 
object after a verb in English: 
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about: He was shocked about IUa fraction. 

(Ui She was bad at mathwatic* . 

im She is interested in tanguagte. . . 

p(5 : She was aware o.& ' hil> tU^icuttte*. . ■ 

on/upon: He was insistent on /k4 ^ujfit4. 

-to: He is. subject to cAitici6m. 

WAgth: This plan is not compatible uUAh ouA ptunciptte. 



3.2.4. There are many adjectives in English which require an infinitive 
object. According to Quirk et a1.'(l972: 826), there are at least five 
classes of adjectives 'with to-lrrfinitive postmodif ication 1 : 

. * . , *• "« 

* (i) He is splendid to wit. 
(ii) He is hard to convince. 
'*. ■■ (ii1) He is slow to kqacX. 

(iv) He is furious to hzaA about it. 
(v) He is hesitant to agA.ee with you. 

i _o , 

Only three of these classes have similar counterparts in German: 

(if) Er ist schwer zu (IbeAztugw. 
(iv) Er ist es mUde, daueAnd zu znmaknm. 
(v) Er.ist bereit,nuA zu Ziehen, 

There are^very few adjectives in German complemented only by an infinitive 
(e.g. tchweA) > most adjectives require an infinitive object as an alter- 
native of a noun object. In English there-are many adjectives With to- 
* infinitive postmodification as their only complementation, e.g. adjectives 

of class : (ii ) (ha>id, convenient, etc.), and adjectives of class (v) 
(lutettant, leluctant) . Adjectives of class (iv) (angiy, contend, glad, 
aAtonuh<Ld,.lett.) usually take a noun object too: 

I am glad to Aee you I about it. j 

In German many adjectives have ah infinitive object preceded by ar 
, pronominal pro-form: 

Ich bin froh ,da/ttibeA, u gtechaUt zu habzn. 

q In English the infinitive object of the adjective cannot be preceded by 
ERJO prepo$1tion. 
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3.2.5. English adjectives can also be complemented by an -ing -form. The 
'-ing -object replaces an 'accusative .object' after the adjective voottfh: 

,i 

The book is well worth leading, . 
(cf. The a bftok is worth &ivz pound*) 

In most cases the -ing -object is an'ecjuivalent of- a prepositional object: 

I am interested in doing it. 
(cf. I am interested in it.) • 

The -ing -object is a construction which has no formal equivalent in % 
German. ' * 

• -a 

v. \ 
1 

3.2.6. There are also adjectives with finite clause 'postmodif ication. The. 
finite claLfae-ebjfcU!> rffe^hot-cla.uses and dependent interrogat1ve*VlaU'ses 
which normally replace prepositional objects: 

I am sure that hz iA hzkz novo. * T 

The doctor wasn't sure vohntkeA hz could call in the. zvwing.y 

"TfoU-clauses cannot be preceded by prepositions. Hence adjectives which 
are constructed with prepositions before noun phrase complements drop 
them before ^^C-cl a uses « » . Compare the following; 

I am sure o& lvi6 innoczncz. * 
that hz U innocent." (Quirk et al. 1972: 824) 

The preposition is also omitted before a dependent interrogative olause: 

I am not sure ifa ha i& j^t homz. 

In the case of the object of the verb the interrogative clause can 
be preceded by. a preposition: • 

He objected to what /iad bzzn dzcidzd. 

In German the clause object is often preceded by a pronominal adverb: 

Er ist dankbar da&ifo, dau Uz ihm gzhol&w hat. 
Ich bin [dctAaui) gespannt, ob <tA komt. > ' * 
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^. Summary 

Dependency grammar defines the object as a valence complement or 
an actant of a verb or an adjective whose form (e.g. case or preposition) 
is determined by the verb or the adjective and Whose pro-form, in the 
case of a noun object is a pronoun. The object of the verb is an object 
" of the first rank, the object of the adjective an object of the second 
rank. 

The object must be distinguished from the adverbial. It can be done 
by means of linguistic operations, i.e. by means of substitution and 
pronominal ization. ThS result is that the adverbial clearly differs from 
the object: the adverbial is a part of the sentence. whose form is prima- 
rily determined by the noun (not by the verb or the adjective) and .whose 
pro-form is an adverb. 

There are four types of objects in German and English: £raf objects, 
prepositional objects, non-finite clause objects, and finite clause objects. 
The main difference between the German and the English object systems is 
that there are three case objects in German (accusative, genitive and 
dative), whereas English knows pnly one case object ('basic object')!. 
Hence there is no difference between the direct and the indirect object 
either, as there is in'Germ^n '(accusative and dative), if we only think 
of the case objects (fo-object can be an indirect object too). The number 
of prepositions' occurring in the prepositional objects of verbs is some 
fifteen in both languages. The number. of prepositions determined by 
a(Jj«ctT vest's smaller '"in /English than in German, tfi Jhe case of non-^ 
finite clause objects of verbs there are many classes in English [-ing - 
forms; ^-infinitives with subject) which have no structural counterparts 
in German. The same can be said about the non-finite clause objects of 
adjectives, There are two classes in. English which have no similar 
equivalents in German. On the other hand, it is Characteristic of German * 
that there are pro-forms or antecedents (e<J, .pronominal adverbs) in the 
Wtertce. referring to a non-finite clause, whereas there are no pro-forms 
in English and also the preposition alone occurs before arT -ing -object 
ojily. The classes of finite clause objects do not differ from each other: 
they are mainly that {da**) clauses and dependent Interrogative clauses. 
The only structural difference is that, also here, there are pro-forms 
preceding the. clause in German, while in English the prepositioh is ; 
always omitted before a ^hot-clause, v ; 
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ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN ESTONIAN 



A'fno Jtfgl 



The Estonian language has assimilated over 750 words of English 
origin . ^ The -earliest borrowings date back to the beginning of the 19th 
century; riearjy half of the total were adopted into Estonian between 1918 
and 1940. Terms of sports, ship-building, navigation and technology are the 
largest groups, each containing over 100 items. These are followed by terms^ 
of agriculture and animal breeding (65), textiles and fashions (50), enterr 
tainment and arts, especially music (60), etc. Except for a certain number 
of the terms mentioned fiust they have been borrowed through German and 
Russian.^ , 

The present paper examines the phonological, morphological and lexico- 
semantic aspects of the assimilation of the English Toans in Estonian, 

Estonian is a language whose spelling is almost entirely ph.onetical. 
Problems of orthography have been central in the history of linguistics in 
Estonia* The rules for transcribing words of English origin were first laid 
down by Elmar Muuk (1935), The general principle was that "the words of 
English origin should be transcribed, as far as the phonological system of , 
Estonian allows it, in accordance with the spel Itthj rules of Estonian, /■ 
approximately reflecting their pronunciation in English." 



i ' 

In this paper what are regarded as 'words of English origin 1 , include: 
(1) words of Anglo-Saxon descent (6#it>A.k, vintt>)\ (2) words of Greek, Latin 
and other origin to which the/English has q*1ven the meaning in which they 
have come to be used in Estonian '{zlttpim , pupp, doAtAoizh., telvtaip, 
akvalang); (3) some exoticisms which have penetrated into European languages 
through the medium of English (kanua, viQvam,^manQ>io.ov) . . < A * " 

Some linguists have maintained that such adoptions should not be 
regarded as English loans. In this paper they are still considered as such, 
becWse they are labeled as English loans also in. the dictionaries of these 
source', language's, v 



As a result of the fact that. in the 1 940 's German was replaced by 
'Russian as the dvief mediator language, there have appeared some new ' ^ 
tendencies. For instance, borrowings with [ei] in English, which under 
the influence of German were transcribed with ee. (Eng. baby > Germ. Baby > 
Est. bei>M' f Eng. duun+Qerm. VKatn> Est. d*ecn) have come to-be rendered 
with Hi (Eng. t^tadeA >Russ. rpefiflep >.Est, gizideA; Eng. VucuIqa >Russ. 
rpun/iep >Est, ViqaIqa) or c (Eng.. bleak ^Russ. 6p3H ^Est. buzkk) . The 
vowel sound fonj, which in more than 50 earlier loans was transcribed with 
a (ba££a*t, tacj£aan, £taimi) or with a (b^tawit, 4£ang)., came to be rendered 
with e (Eng. jam ^Russ. flwen ^Est. dzewim; Eng. 4&wd>Russ. tieHfl ✓Est. 4*end; 
Eng. ttacfc^ftuss. tphh xEst. Vitkk). 

The spelling of some borrowings has displayed a great variety of forms 
ranging from zero-sDbsti tution i/y citation words to complete phonological 
and orthographical adaptation. The variation may depend on many factors, 
. such as the. manner of borrowing, the oral loans-having more variants (tky- 
* tight'** 6kcLU.aU:, kcuZvut, kae£u£, kcLLtut; donkzymanytonkwan, tonkwman, 
■dinkeAman, tmx\iQJb)\an) or the phonological difficulty of the word (match > 
matAck, matAk, mcttS, ma£6; to 6tou) >6toi&Lma, 6tovuma, Atatumqj '6tnvima, 
6toovitm, btougima, totuma) . " „ « 

Palatalization J of the loanwords and stabilization of their stress, 
usually on the first Syllable, are signs of th^ir adoption in the iangdage 
' (cf v Kettunen 1918:234-241, Aavik 1928, Hint 1968:7-112). 

The assimilation of the English loans has not brought any new sounds 
into Estonian, but it has caused the redistribution of some phonemes in it. 
• It has increased the frequency of some phonfemic sequences: v& [pimkl] t 6tj 
U tjuua/td), bVi UViolk) , 6kv UkvdaA.) , Si U'fiapneZt) , etc, , and phoneme 
positions, e.g. initial d£ (dimpoA), it Itta/U), 6p Upotut) , &t UlLppeA), 
6k [6kooi), 6n UnaipoA), &l [^lint], t£ (^efefe), etc. , and the occurence 
of o in non-first syllables, as in 6pidomt<LWi, okonomauoAp tfoAlA^jJ^iiL. 
*#re alien to thejanguage. As the oppositions k/g, p/b, t/d in initial posi- 
tion are not phonetical in Estonian/jfhe assimilation of English loani/brds 

has increased the number of such words as are not spelt according to the 
* phoneti c" principle. * ' ^ ' 

Morphologically, English and Estonian have a number of features in common 
facilitating the adoption of the borrowings. Neither language has grammatical 
gender, substantives have no special ending, and there is a marked formal 
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similarity in some types of adjectives and adverbs. Substantives account- 
for 93.6 %, and verbs .for 4 % of the loans. 1 • 

4The morphological assimilation of substantives depends on their semantic 
structure. Th<* adaptation of a substantive containing affixes depends largely 
on whether and/ how these morphemes are 'identified by the native speakers of 
Estonian. FamiTfar suffixes such as ~ing are analyzed as such, and new words 
are derived front the bare stem: Eng. awping > Est. kamping > kmpinm Eng. 
spinning >Est. *pLnning->^pinni))M. Unidentified morphemes, eg. the plural . 
eruTtng^*. are adopted together wi th the stem: > feeefc6, cokd+* * kokA, 

ci^p^ d^o]^V^ , etc. This phenomenon has been described in other languages 
too, for instance by Tuldava (1965) in Swedish, Carstensen (1980) in German,' 
and Danchev (1981) in Bulgarian. . s 

Longer words> especially compounds, are liable tQ. de-etymologization: 
simplification (let gol >-lzgool ; &kyUgh£> kfc£ut, shortentnr't^^ fe ^ r ^ — 
• puMu; tAauiing> tiitznings tAtnn; Vianmy > tAanvn) or folk etymology (g<ffl£ 
fe<? e^eA > koWUppei} £wn tenniA ?■ mvJuxtionit* ; cMneA s kohnm > konnel > koonal; 
penalty >pe.nnal >pe.ndeJL) . ■ * 

r- - -tampOTnrwdrm^ the' importation 

; . of both/all parts [catguts katyut; pitch-pint > plUpm; &ie.nch-coa£ > tiim&kot) \ 
(b) with one component translated [logbook 's togiAaamcU; m<u>t>botj >meM>ipoiAM 
chance box ? tanteukast) ; (c) with both/all parts translated (blu<u>£oclung > ^ 
tinitukk; hoolpKooh'.lpllikinddL; bnaln tiiut>t> ajtWiutt; cAoimond puzzle? 
HAAtednaimiAfotLLb) . There-are a few cases of 'purely semantic 1 borrowing 
from English. The noun ojieng ('development, evolution *,) , for instance, has 
acquired an additional, meaning 'a new event or piece of news 1 and is now used 
as a synonym of tiindmub, especially i\ri the register of mass media. 

. The conjugation of the newly acquired verbs follows mostly the i-stem 
• 'patterns (bluU^> ttaAtim). With rarfe exceptions the loans are subjected 
to gradation even at their first use. As their phonological adaptation pro- 
ceeds they tend to follow the weakening (or descending) pattern: ant"- audi-, 
<set£ - *&U, leid - Keldif dokkim - dolun.. < 

The English lpans have introduced no new morphological features in 
Estonian, Nevertheless trffey have caustfd quantitative shifts in the existing 
declensions a^d j^ojuga^ions. As the borrowings include a very large, number 

y Hhe role of substantives has been found to be slightly smaller: 

75,5 % among the English loans in American Norwegian (Haugen 1950:224) and 
73.5 % in German (Heller 1966:149), 
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of monosyljabic words the substantives have expanded the aepp-declension 
and the verbs the oppuna-conjugation. „ 

The English loanwords in Estonian are predominantly what are called 
culture borrowings, belonging at the same time to the international vocab- \ 
ulary (akvatang, blooming, iatun, tiipoji, mxLd, ovviooLid,* pUiap, tvXh, 

tAMttima, vaieA, etc.). While increasing ttie total number of the words ip 

Estonian they have filled what were previously gaps in its vocabulary. 
A relatively small proportion of them serve to differentiate notions which 
were known before (njaiivcJUxoZa falklooA; ItttvunaajookA - &p>Un£; noAgaiook*- 
kokneAj .* Thus j except for the latter type 'of words and scientific terms, 
they have no synoiiyms in the' language. Some of what are called exoticisms 
(dingo, dzmgeZ, huAAikaan, kangoAu,. . QpoA&um, tomhoi)k)^y remain in the '. 
periphery -of^te^ to s iicn l i fk ternrtro tPgy they 

have a limited sphere of use. The borrowings which are in regular use partic- 
ipate in word-formation. The nymber of words expounded with them may be 
unlimited,, while the number of derivatives is limited by the availability 
of productive suffixes. The most common noun-forming suffix is -&we [&)wU- 
lanz, pikviklane.) ; the adjective-forming suffixes are -lik Unoobtik/AnobiAt- 
tik, tiuboHAAtlik, gang^Witik) and -ne [hoUgaanne.) . " 

A vast majority of the English loanwords have retained their semantic 
structure. However there are a number of words' which reveal a certain amount - * 
of change, such as, narrowing and specialization of meaning (iu£to vaioA 
■'steel cablej ; *dAU* 'sports costume* ) , generalization' (SingoA >6lngeA 'any 
sewing machine'; to 6tAikz> 6tAfu\um 'to function badly, to conk')., dete- 
rioration ot meaning (dandy >\dfindi 'a ridiculous fop 1 ; job > jobi 'hack-work'; 
momtj > movii, jocular/ pejorative, perhaps euphemistic word for 'money 1 .' 

The changes, as well as participation in word-formation, are taken by. 
m any linguists to be a ftign n f the coaplwa »ss4tt44*»ten » r myfts |M 
receptor language. 
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m ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN ROMANIAN 



Hortensia PSrlpg 



; ..Among the external factors which contribute to'the development of 

. the vocabulary of a language, the "contact- wi -t-h-otber -languages plays an 
important part? Various achievements in the field of science and technique, 
and new ideas and concepts necessarily require the creation or the adopt-iorr 

of the terms to denote them. v > . .\ 

Newspaper style has. largely contributed to enriching the Romanian ■ 
vocabulary; in the past fifteen years ojr so, it seems to have displayed\^ 

a prediTectTd^ ' 

The present paper contains someWmarks on the. various degrees of ^ — 
linguistic integration into Romanian/ off some recent neologisms of English 
■origin. They are based on the study of about 140 words, collected along, 
the years mainly from various newspapers ,• and. not included in the latest 
" rhrtinnn^ji i\? lunlngiimi (Mnmj M aneca 1978 ) or in the latest dictionary 
of the- Romanian language (DEX 1975) J However, many of them ar^ recunted ' — 
' in a recently published dictionary of new words 4 (Dimitrescu 1982). 

The morphological adaptation of neologisms is generally considered 
to be a rapid process, more rapid than the-ir phonetic adaptation; under 
the pressure of the system of the borrowing "Ungual ^borrowed, words teifd 
to get integrated into~sOme •flexiona1-Gl4*s^r_a£l£^ certain 
■ formal characteristics* Nevertheless, perhaps more than one half of the^worff 
in the .corpus are e used without arty of the inflexions for* number and gender 
characteristic of~Romanian, ie. without -any attempt . at adapting" them to the 
-~^_jnaj^3jiolo£^c aH system of the language: * % - 

.' : 'The great! majo^ty oTthV wo MS^H:he^or^*^^^ 0 f 

nouns; the othdr parts of speech are. rather poorly- represented. „. 

Some of the nouns which occur as morphologically .unmarked are accom- 
panied by a translation into Romanian, or an explanation: eq. "1o2ul eel 
mare, jack-fJot" (S.T. ,8/X/1.976:4) ; "hecoina brun$, cUnoscuta sub. numele de 
."brown sugar" (S.T. ,20/IX/1976:6); "sociefatea droguril or, adtfict society" 
(C. ,28/1/197,7:2); "fidelitate UngVisticS - language fidelity" (R.L.,17/ 
= =LLliaZI:8). 




1 1,1-1 ■ m 1 ^- . . .... ^ 

Tof the abbreviations used* s6e the list of abbreviations after the 
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Sometimes, the explanation given is not sufficiently clear or complete 
and it may misinform the reader: eg. "oameni foarte activi - bright 
.young men" ("active men - bright young men", C. ,30/XI/l 970) : blight 
does" not mean "active", as might be deduced from the translation; 
"MuzioA u£oara....t§i are cercul sau de inijiati, show business men" 
("Light music. .has its circle* of initiates, show business men", 
(^/XU/i970): the "show business men" are not initiates in music but . • 
in^e mechanism that can make it profitable. 

Unfortunately, many of the .nouns are used without any translation 
. or explanation whatsoever, as if they were part of the reader's everyday 
f vocabulary; eg. "touring club pentru educate patriotic**'* ("Touring club 
for patriotic education", SSpt. ,24/IX/l976;4) ; "Nu exista tn Italia 
sandwich' courses 0 ("There are no sandwich courses in Italy", V.S..2/XI/ 
1976:9); "trei coverstories M ' ("three coverstories" , R.L. ,28/11/1977:22). 

The function of these unadapted nouns is frequently that of the 
appositive attribute; 'this use requires no chajige in the form of the 
English word: eg. "mesaje walkie-talkie" ("Amf iteatru" ,nb. 2/11/1976:12); 
. "gen hard work" (F.§. ,nb -3/1977:2) ; "benzile low noise" (F. S. ,nb. 6/1 976:8) ; 

"fenomenul de brain-drain" (F.D. ,1982:94) ; "fflmare travelling" (F.,14/X/ 
,1976:22); T, spectacol de tip happening" (R.L. ,21/X/l 976 : 21 ) • 

It is interesting to see that most of the words that, are completely 



unmarked morphologically are compound nouns or noun phrases. 

' A' first timid step towards B the morphological integration of the* 
borrowed words is their use with a noun determinative, usually an adjective 

whose for m suggests the number and gender of the noun >^and sometimes^it^ — - 

case. The adjective^"gr^~Tn~Tact, 1n fflOsTCases, with the Romanian 

T _ equivalen t of. the English word. The noun_de^ indecreasing 

order of frequency, the following: ^ 

(a) a demonstrative adjective: In Romanian, the demonstrative adjective, 

._ba^ twe--hfrftecte<r formsTrTtbfi -Singula (umo fw lliu marecnttrre and the — 

RrTTnd^e^for'the feminine), and two forms in the plural (onj_for — , — . 
the feminine and the^eute^^ "acea.cmy 
story';- {R.U T 47/44/U^4^ isTeminine, singular .in form, ahd agrees 
in fact ynth the Romanian equivalent of &tan.y t •poveste'., whic h h*s_ the, 
fjjjrjnninej fca.tiir^j^dsJ^^o-^n's 1aii£^g^^lJj2^ 
the fem^^e^^n^^ expressing proximity, agrees 

with the Romanian wo rch^rif, Hand'* which U feminine;; ^ 
U^the^plural form acc^e agrees in nur^ 




word, and suggests a fem1n1n§^or a neuter noun; "aces'tul self-made-ni&n" 

(F,D,1982:430): amfcu is the singular number, masculine or neuter, genitive 

i ■ 

case form o j the demonstrative adjective, etc. 

(b) the adjectival phrase a£a-mw\Lt ('so-called'); this is followed by 
an English noun between .inverted commas. In Romanian, when placed in front 
of. the noun which it determines, the jdjective gets the def inite'article, • 
which is enclitic, and has two forms in the singular (one for the masculine 
and neuter gender, and one for the feminine), and two forms in the plural 
(one for the feminine and the neuter gender, and one for the masculine); 
the noun which comes after the adjective gets only the inflexion for the ' 
plural. In mostvcases, this agreement in number is preserved across la'n-. 
guages, ie. when the noun phrase is made up of a Romarvian adjective and an 
English noun: when the English noun is in thej^ural, the Romanian adjective 

is used in the plural, too. Eg. u a§a-numitue <krill>" -^.0.1982:272) : the writer 
uses the masculine/neuter singular form af"the adjective, probably, having in 
mind the native equivalent of the English word*, 'crustaceu', whtch is classed 
as either masculine or neuter (ipasculine; l ..singular - cAua-taceu, plural - 
cAiu>tacel\ neuter: singular*- cAua-taceu, plural - cAo6^acee); "Th favoarea 
asa-numrtaCtt£ <flop>" (F,0.|982:215) : the adjective takes the form of the 
genitive case, singular, masculine/neuter. The Romanian equivalent of the 
English word 60JU belongs to the neuter gender. Other examples are "a$a-numitu( 
<pate-makerA (F. 0.1982:351 ), "aja-numitoe *fcind surfing*" (F.'o, 1982:530) - 
'"where 'the adjective indicates the same gender as in the previous instances, 
•and "a§a-numi£U <pushers>" (F. D. 1982:393) , where the plural* masculine form 
of the adjective suggests that the English-word has been accepted as a masculir 
noun in Romanian. 

(c) some qualitative adjective, which behaves in the same way as the 
adjectival phrase under (b). Eg* "aceste one-man-show dramatice\ (F. 0.1982:344) 
the demonstrative and the qualitative adjective have the neuter/femininfe form, 
plural number; however, the agreement in number 1s not observed, the English 
phrase being in the singular. In "cunoscuta action-painting" (C. ,12/11/1971 :7) , 
the adjective gets the singular, feminine definite article, probably by analog) 
with the Romanian word p^ctatX ( 'painting'), which is feminine. The plural 
masculine definite article of the adjective in "traditional it hot-dogs" (F.D. 
1982:252) classes the English noun among the masculine nouns in Romanian, The 
status of the noun building 1s left uncertain by its association with the 
plural feminine/ neuter torn of the adjective in "buildings incendiate" (F.D. 
1982:97). \. 
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A further step towards the morphological adaptation of the loanwords 
is their use with an indefinite' article, which in Romanian, like in English, 
precedes the noun.^The indefinite article un is Jfcgquently used; however, 
t since it may accompany both masculine and, neuteV^Singular nouns, the gender 
v of the English wprds which it accompanies remains unclear: eg., "un black-out" 
(C, 12/11/1971:5); "un vertiginos come-back" (C. ,13/XI/1970:9) ; "un baby- 
ski-lift" (F.D. 1982:77); "un thriller" (F.D. 1982:498); "un thumbs-up" (P.C. ^ 
1973:52); "un bloody Mary" (N. P.C. 1976:85) ,. etc. 

All the above nouns sharing the L-animateJ feature are regarded by « 
' Romanian native speakers as belonging to the neuter gender k ; a hypothetical 
. plural can be easily built for each of them ? with the plural neuter inflexion 
-ate: eg. "black-out-uri " , "cpme-back-url" , "thumbs-up'-uri " , etc. 

Morphological adaptation becomes evident when borrowed words are marked •* 
morphologically by inf lexioftjS specific for Romanian or by the definite article. 
As long as the words are felt to be foreign by those who use them, a hyphen 
separates them from the article or the inflexion. 

As- seen from the examples given so far, the majority of the borrowed 
words of English origin are nouns belonging to the L-anirjiiUeJ category. 
Although in the Romanian language the neuter is constfJered to be less active 
today thaVthe masculine or the feminine (Rosetti 1977:7&; Gramatica limbii 
romSne 1963:57)., these"words are assimilated mainly to the neuter gender. 
The neuter nouns which were found ;to be morphologically marked can be grouped 
as follows: 

o - - . ■ . ■ 

(a) nouns used with the definite article -o£, wKich can be attached to. 
both masculine and neuter nouns; however, we assume that the nouns are neuter- 
since they are inanimate. Most of them have a generic sianse: eg. "smile-ul 
fotogenic" (A. C. 1977:138)'; "dognapping-ul este un fenomen" (F. ,17/VII/1976:16); 
"self-made-ul tji eiS satisfacjia" (C. ,28/VIII/1970:l0) ; "thrillenrl are legile 
lui", (F.D. 1982:498). 

.(b) nouns used with the plural inflexion -u/U, characteristic for the 
' neuter gender: eg. "homeland-uri" (C. ,/18/II/1977:12); "tot felul de hello.-uri" 
(V.S. ,5/X/1976:7); 'Iremake-uri dupa apere" (F. 0.1982:409); "suit^ de bluesuri" 
(F.D. 1982:92). ' ■ ' . 

(c) nouns* used with the. plural inflexion and the plural definite article:, 
eg 0 "ragtime-urile sincapate" (F. D. 1982:401 ) ; "defectele panty-urilor" (F.D. 
. 1982:353); "au bombarat topuriTe; (SSpt. J4/I/1977:7) ; "showurile lui R.C," 
(F.D. 1982:437), . 
9 Two inanimate noujis^e**--*Q^^ be assimilated to the masculine 
O One is bit, used in the plural with the typical masculine Inflexion 
E^ICid the consonant alternation ft/tsl : eg. ''zero b.1tr (C, »4/lll/1977:4) . ' ' 
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The evolution of Mue-jeona, the other inanimate masculine noun, deserves 
special attention. The word occurs in the corpus in its English plural form, 
to which the Romanian mascul ine inflexion and the definite article, masculine 
plural are attached: M blue-jeans-ii cumpara £i " (F.D.I 982 : 92 ) . From" Wue- 
jeana, two other plural ia tantum nouns emerged in Romanian: biugi [bludjj , 
as a result of apocope, and gin$i 9 a morphological as well as orthographic- ■; 
..al adaptation of /eah4. The two nouns are dissociated semantical ly: eg. "28\ 
perechi de pantaloni bluqj. si 17 perechi gin§i" (D.R. J/IV/1982 :3). The forme 
: denotes the blue denim trousers, while the latter, probably, the tight- . ■ " " 
fitting type of trousers, other than blue, including corduroy jeans as well. 

All the other English words assimilated to the masculine gender are 
characterized by the .[+animate] feature. They are nouns denoting male beijigs 
(eg. "groom-ul de la receptie, boy-ul de la lift", F. 0.1982 : 46 4 ) , compound 
nouns whose second element is -man (eg. "epopee a. frontiermanul ui", J\.C. . 
1977:102), nouns formed with the English suffix -et, denoting the doer of 
an action '(eg. "grup de < rocker -i>" (C- ,6/iCI/l 970:5) ; "folk-singeri" . 
(C, 1/1/1971:6); "designerii 0.1. $i CM." (F. 0. 1982:164) , ana 'nouns derived 
from English words with tile Romanian suffix -ut (eg. "cliehjii J.ui sTnt 
kidnapijtr (C. ,16/IX/1970:10) ; "folki^tii" (F.0. 1982:217) . * . 

As can be seen in the examples given y borrowed nouns may get the plural 
masculine inflexioh -i % and'are sometimes used with the plural masculine 
/. definite article as well. The use in tlie plural of the nouns ending in r^t* 
t as well as of the orthographical ly and morphologically adapted [+malej nouns 
bo6 and acvanawt. ( < Engl i sh bo*6 9 aquanaui) » involves a consonant alternation 
( [t/ts] , [s/j]) typical of plural masculine nouns: eg. "G.G, , bosul bojilor 1 
(F.D. 1982:93); "acvanauji britanici M (F.D. 1982:33).' 

Sometimes the Romanian masculine or neuter plural inflexion and the 
pTural definite article are attached to the English plural form or plural 
inflexion of the words: eg. "literatura angry-young-men-ilor" (C. ,17/IV/197§) ( 
"play-boys-ii miliardari" (F.0. 1982:366) ; "Hippies-1i s-au demonetizat" * 
*\ (F.0. 1982:249); "num&rul gadgets-unlor" (F.0J982:228) ; "environments-urile" 

(C. ,6/XI/1970;6). There are cases of the English plural inflexion -4 alter- \ 
nating with(£]when the Romanian plural inflexion is added as if it were 
par\ of the singular form of t the word (cf. Romanian paa-po^, uhh-utyi): 
eg. "lupta digger^ilor" ('the fight of the D1ggers')( M Cinema M , nb. 12/1976:17) , 

. There are very few loanwords assimilated to the feminine gender, and 
each of them will be discussed in what follows. In the example "outslderele 
0 vor avea misiunl" ( H Sportu1%23/X/1976:5) A the noun 1s employed with the 



feminine/neuter plural Inflexion -c, followed by the definite article, 
feminine/ neuter plural -£e; there is the inclination to interpret it as a . 
feminine noun in this particular context, where a referencels made to 
some team (Romanian, [+fe*inine]''echipa".) . The noun mu>4>. 9 marked as 
[+feminine] in English too, is used with the definite article, feminine, 

^singular: "miss-a cu margarete" ( "Cinema" , nb. 1/1977:20). The corpus 
contains two nouns derived with the feminine suffix -lt>&: eg. "tapajul 

. bl.aomeristelor" (C;7S/H/ 1^/ 1 :bj; "fOlklStS" (h.U. 198^:21/). Ihe noun- 
cr/v^-cH^ behaves in a rather strange way; although logically it belongs 
to the feminine gender ,v since it denotes a female being, the inflexion 
which it gets is one which is characteristic for a masculine or neuter 
noun: "fotografia faoAS . . .coVerrgirl-ului" (F. D. 1982:145) . The nourr 
/uU'^U', derived with the suffix -ie jf rom the English hali ^in football), 
although obviously used iff connection with a man, takes the feminine 
singular definite article: "halfia Dumitrii-Balaci " (F.D.I 982:242). Finally, 
in t.hP tjx a giplfl "r.nnt.riKntiV macQ-mpri<Pi" (H.R r -?1 /tf/1 Qft?! 1 ) . thp [-animatpj. 
noun gets the feminine definite article in the, genitive singular probably 
under the influence of Us ending (mass-media; in Romanian many feminine 
nouns end in -a) . 

The corpus contains several adject lyes, _ smnc^ 
in gender and number with the noun they determine; the latter group includes 
adjectives derived from. English words and participles having an adjectival) 

x/alup, SnqiP nf thp. flrijpr.t jvps fnrm *Hpi y» Hagropc nf rnmpaTM<:nn affpr thp „ 

Romanian pattern: eg. "final happy" (C. ,29/1/1971 :10) ; "Mcateer era groggy" 
(S.,4/IV/1970); "un spectacol foarte sexy" (F.D. 1982:436); "un sunet cTt 
mai hi-f,K (F.S. ,nb. 6/1976:8) ; "weekend bridgeistic" , "manifestari 
bridgeistice" (F.D. 1982:96) ; "latura lovestori stX" (F. D. 1982:280) ; "o 
pelicula superlongS"" (SSpt. ,24/IX/1976:5); "observatori snobiji" (F.D.1982: 
443); "sistem computerizar", "bibliografie computerizatV (F.D. 1982:133) . 

— There a re fo u r v er bs i n clud e d in th e dictionary -o^ecwt Romanian 

words; three of them have Keen assimilated to the first conjugation, in -a, 
which is the most productive in the language: a cockAUUza, eg. "cock- 
tailizTnd r'e^lici" (F.D..1982:128) ; a compivteJviza, eg. "France Press se 
computer izeazS" (F.D. 1982:133) ; a kidnapa* eg. ."kidnapasera pe un personaj" 
(F.DJ982:27L). The fourth verb is. a hybrid, made up of the English prefix 
6Qt(r* which replaces its Romanian equivalent auto-, and the Romanian verb 
idepfyt ('surpass'): eq."o s$ ne sel f-tlep^im" (^0.1982:64) . 

' To* conclude, ,1 t-can^Kstated that the majority of -the English words 
included' in the corpus are taken over in their Original form, wit hqut arty- 

rn*fp"jraphical or morphajoglcal modi fixation;, however, there are also words 
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which the speakers have attempted to adapt to, the system of the Romanian 
language. A1. Graur (1968:280). points out that much of the international 
English vocabulary was adopted and adapted in Romanian due- to its Latin 
origin. Even if some of the words discussed here are of Romance origin, 
they preserve their English characteristics and are regarded as foreign 
by Romanian speakers. 
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(a) Newspapers; 
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a Romania literara 
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S.T. 
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ScTnteia tlftefctylul 
Viaja studen£easc<£ 
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'(b) Books- and d1ct1ooacte s: 

# • • *' ^ 
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Bucure;t1: Edltura Academ1e1 R.S.R. f 

F.D. 1982 f = Dimttrescu, F. VicfionaA cfe cuuutfe Aecente. 
Bucure§t1: Editura Albatros. 

J.P.C. 1976 = Crespelle, J. P. ^dtgUanl^ . 

Bucure§t1: Edltura Meridiane, : ; ;•. 



N.P.C. 1976 - Banzhvtut. Nuvcie polom coritunpobanz. 
Bucure$ti: Editura Mlherva. , 
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ON LEXIS: THE SWEDISH LEARNER AND THE NATIVE SPEAKER COMPARED 
; Moira linnarud 



INTRODUCTION ANO'AIMS 

Incomplete mastery of the target language can be seen in more 
ways than the presence or, absence of error in the learners' production. 
Often a piece of written English can give a non-natiye impression in 
-spite of it being formally correct. 

— — 4fv-a^ttemp£ jtojjuantify at least' part of this no«-nali_veness. _ 
-^v*Hm*SHmuu£s_jiU^^ beenHi]se^ir1^Te^r4tt^ 
—e^4wedi^fe^ hoo1 pupils a nci native speaKerS 
age* * — 

. MATERIAL 

The material used for this investigation is 42 compositions in 
English by -rvrntrrn -yrhr ,h1ri 1 %nHiBh pupi ls in the second y ear of a . 
three T 'year secondary education,; /^Ihey-were. chosen at random from tcjur 

di f f erenTcTasse ^ t ion s Wof^ua^ - . fl f ^ 

pictures and limited by time to forty minutes. 

The Swedes started English in Class 3 of the Compulsory School 
and now; in Grade Z of the "Gymnasium" have been learning 1t..f or **ght 
or^nine years^- — — — — 

The. native speaker material is twenty-one compositions written 
on the same subject in the same length of time by Scottish pupils of 
the same age as Ore Swedes; — Th? rnmpns itions were chosen at random ■ 
from J larger group. u 

* * v. • ■ • ■ • 

METHOD 

Various ^features of lexis were measured in' the compositions writte 
by th^ Swedish\ learners (St) and the native (speakers (NS) and the 
two groups we re \ compared. — — 

Thetoain purpose of this paper is to describe differences between 
the two apart f*om*error but a brief mention! is made of the lexical 
errors in the Swedish pupils' writing. The [treasures of lexis used are 
as follows: 
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(1) Lexical Originality (LO) " " " — 

This factor is slightly different for the two groups. For the 
Swedish learners (SL) it is the percentage of the total number of 
lexical words in a composition tfiat are used only. in . that composition 
and in none of tf^other 41 written" by jthe same group. For the native 
TpeaKersTNS) it is the. percentage of the total number/ of lexical 
words in a composition that are used only in that composition apd in 
none of the otfier 42 written by Swedes or the 20 written by other ' 
native speakers. The reason for this difference is jhat th g 
- speaker g roup is h a lf , the , s ue of , th e -ethgrHJnTlinc^^ therefore^ 
be misleading tq compare them only to othersJja_the/^'^ 



_ _• A high figurpfnv i f) t j \^^fs^^rjht mn-j.^i^ty Hrr^ — rr^TrTrrio onrl 

TTf^ordsjthat^^ uses- It /may also be the 
Easethat they haye thought x>f an original way of/dealing with the > 
theme of the story. LO therefore, indirectly measures originality of 
tbeme_As _ wel 1_ as -^r-vg+na 1 4 ty-o-M/ocabirTary . — " 




Total'^no. of lexical words 



100 
T 




lonal Syntagms', Idioms andjtojjocauora-fflo^^ 
A conventional syirts^"T? - defuied by Marton (1977:33) as a "phrase 
or longer syntactic unit which is formed in accordance with the rules 
of lexical co-occurrence of a given language /and which has a certain 

^_ j: ___fun £ tin ri a l value for i ts users, \u, 1 s fr equently used dud i s nut a 

nonce construction." An example is that a dpoitt bhcti is a conventional 
"syntagm if) English while a lugub>Uou& octopiU is not. • The meaning of 
conventional syntagms can usually be deduced, thus differing from 1d1om$ 
which can often not be deduced from their constituent parts. Bolinger 
( 1975:1 00) define^ idioms as "groups of w ords with set meanings that, ; - 
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cannot be calculated by the separate meaning of the parts." 

Kellerman (19*7) deals with the transfer of idioms and; says that 
they are part of a larger class of items which my. be treated as language- 
specific by the le^rne/. A language-specific item Is one which the 
learner tends nfrt to transfer from the source language to a "target 
language. Language-neutral items are those which V learner believes 
can be transferred. The nature of the target language 1s Important in 
£ "luendng the learner's judgement of what 1s' language-specific or . 
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JUnguage-peutral , — EugU^^p^l^g^t*^ 



1971) sometimes treated language-neutral Htems as tfhougl ^ they were 

language-specific and non -transferable. This was true ijiainly of the 

-be ttor l e arn ers^ — T he other s did ^ioL perceive a problem and therefore 

made fewer mistakes. Typically language-specific itemsjare, among 

pthers, proverbs, slang expressions and idioms. 

'■ This is obviously an area of crucial importance -fqr the learner 1 

and an attempt has been made to quantify" the number of V ftnyerrtinrial , 

— ^ — * ' 
syntagms and idioms in the Swedish pupils 1 , compositions. 



The total numbelof conv. syntagms etc. = N colls- 
-4iMh-e«npas4t4oii-- 4 



""■('3) Lexical^Sbphistication (LS) ■ . * ■ ■ 

To measure the leyel of difficulty of the lexis* in the compositions, 
use was made of ThorSn H976), where itemsof voca.bulary'are listed \ 

giving the class at scl^ool in which Thor Sn advocates ,jthat.^the._MQrd-.. 

s'h5uTd~be^taught. He has based his choice on various investigations 
of freqfiendv as well nn rifrt^narigs 



of particular interest to Swedes learning English although they may 
-be-tnfr eqq e nL i i i the l a n guage in gehferai. An exampTe~1H;fn s- is h 



r ^jmbuii ii ii^; ~~ ^ 

. Thbr^n classifies the words according/© whether* they should be 
introduced in Class. 4-6, 7, 8 or 9 in the Compulsory School or Class, 
'l, 2 or 3 in the "Gymnasium". Over and above "this basic level there 
is a group of extra vocabulary at school l evel (+) and vocabulary to 
be learnt at Teachers' Training College (x) . 



-Jhe-tota-1 number of wor^s-at-t^e -various levels is as follows; 

Comput&oMj School 
•4-6 700 (all active) 

7 600 (400 a^ive. 200 passive^ 
— . — 8 ■ — — " : 
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9 700 (passive gradually becoming active) 

'Total 2700 (1800 active) 

1 800 . 

- 2 800 

• 3 800 S* 

Total 2400 (100 active, 2300 passive. 8(fo 
y ' . of the passive words from the earlier stages 
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' becoming active also) 
v Total 5100 (2700 active). 

. There is of course no claim made here^that Swedish pupils do in 
fact learn words in the order suggested by ThorGn. It simply gives 



us a standard Uy wli l uli can Insure Doth SL and NS writers to* see 

•sS ■* 

how they compare. 



The lexical sophistication or LS-of a composition is the percentage, 
of lexical ^ords thlat ^ouldTiavTbeeiT introduced in Class 9 of the 
Compulsory School or later,, ie. including all wor^^l ea^it^t^el 



Lex, words from Class 9 upwards 1&0 ^ ^ 
Total number of lexical words 1 



(4) Lexical Variation (LV) 



Lexital _ Varj a iiiifLJ3JtaS4ca443^^ 



ifi each composition. The figures for LV hgye not, hppn adjusted" for- 



the length of the compos ition although th e ™ i^rLJKtMm ptinn-Ahafr4*«i;- 



easier to avoid repeating words in a short tban in a long text. In 
this .way we ciuusee if the NS*is as sensitive to thivfact3FT~as tM L "" 
SL. In other words, is the leafrner more inclined to repeat items of- 
; vocabulary the longer the text gets than the native speaker^ fs? 

. The higher the percentage is for LV thte leSfc repetition there is 
in th e composition ^ 1 — : ' ■ 



Token • ^ 



(5) Lexical Density (LD) . ■ ' 

A Study ot native speakers 1 .lexis was carried out by Ure (1971), 

using a measure called lexical density. This is the percentage of the 
total number of words in a text that are lexical words. 

Texts without interaction always had an LQ of 40% or.higha*. The 
j^cpected LO for \ll compositions in this investigation should therefore 
be 40% or more, >'* ; 

In the category of lexical words are included nouns, verbs (excluding 
auxiliaries), adjectives and adverbs ending in -ly. Proper nouns have 
been ihcluded as well as the lexical verbs be, havz and do. 
~~ LO is not affected by ^he length of the text. 
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y^he len 



lexical words 



Total number of words 



100 
1 



LD 



RESULTS 



Before going on to the results of the lexical analyses some brief 
"comments" w11TT)yina^ orrttre'errars" f o und in lhe-5tr compositions . 

Ther e were of course some errors in the NS i compositions but these 



were of a negligible quantity and were mainly spelling errors, . 

-fhf» most f H ^yi^nt typ" of o rror for tfr< > si, was aUn s pe l l ing and 

orTly~6/6f the 4<? SL had no s pelling mi stak e s at al h - i 

- ~TRe~hext nwst'WS^ the meaner „ 



\. 



composition was low, 1.6. The task given to the writers was limited 
to]a certain extent by the pictures which forced them to use particular 
scribe the Situation depicted. The main point of the story 
was^at a bald man fell in love with a girl with b|§utiful, long hair 
whtth-hr 5pent™fliost t>f*h4* tiffle^admiHng uattLhfLfoujrt hair 

^^4ls_food.L "After that h e changed "hi s mind ab o ut th e joys of long - ZZZ 

Hwm^H^-fif oa ' fe - doal -fl fr d.1 ff T cu I'tV "Miff r ^^tf Av r^ha-wr^Lfor a .sin gle 

hair, Swedish has one Word for haiTriir g ener al iuVi and anothor hMt&tA ^ 

for* a single hair wl^le English has only one, A large number of learners 
have attempted to find an equivalent for the Swedish word when talking 
abqut what the man found in his food. 

SL 4. It was a p^ece ofa hcuA. * 
SL 5 " I hate every little hcuA piece. 1 see, J 



SL 33 

SL 31 
SL 37 



SL 11 



The yearsTpa SSes by &n t Hw ^ Q u n & * M^ 

haVi everywhere., 7 

To put a dirty t ttvaiti ob you/i hain in try food. 

He discovered a long, dark, dlscusting hcuM^im, 
looking like a lost worm or a tanned spaghetti 
on holiday, 

Mr Brown found one {li&utAJLY in the soup. 




We can see graduation from almost feas 



otf haiti through direct translation from the Swedish haiut/uuA> to-the 
use of the Swedish word h&tetnA. ,In the Ijst <;as* the. learner knew 
there was a problem but was not willing to try to solve it by the u$e 
of an English word of which she was uncertain, 

' Earlier studies '(eg, Johansson 1978) stressed the importance of 
lexical errors in affecting communication. In i^e compositions in 
/ this. Investigation errors 1n lexis had very little negative effect on 
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j udders. A deta iled description of the effect of errors and other 



factors such as LO and LS on^va<uatib7T^f"the--conip ositions will be 
given in Linnarud (forthcoming). 

It is easy to see that the wrong lexical Item in a sentence with- 
ynt f'fTHh ill in ii t,ggt yitnntin n "mv well be diffic ult to identify. In 
the context of a text, either in a composition or a conversal 



difficultiesarelii^ on 
^y-4ha -~peaderijtf^ their reasons for a low mark. 

fhe rrmrnri^nn Pf tin TijiiTMlirPuirl^^ n<; 




-i } He*isa 1 Mr i gi naT i ty (LO) 



The lexis of the native speaker is much more^orfglnal tharr-that^ 
o^j^ije Swedish learner: 

. M * mean Mjn = minimum. Max = maximum s = standard deviation 




: The high figures for NS meah that airnncr a gna*nup m »Hf m^l words' 
♦they used were used only by them and by none of the other 42 SL or 
20 NS. This is partly due to their more original way of dealing with 
the story. For them it was light relief compared to what they usually 
worked with in the English class and imagination has flowed. The ' 
^^wetfe*~hew*~do^ an entertaining story but have 



stu^lnorrrrff raly ^ a^uM di ii i yw ^ 

^exceptions, . ^ ~ ""^ — — 

The highest LO for the Swedes 31 76 is~found Tri SL 41". ~Ttie Wlter 1 ^ 
approach tb the story is as relaxed as any native speaker's. After 
finding the hair in his soup Mr S^ith orders his wife to get her hair 
cut. , I — 

st 4lN 

y 




\"Wh6rV nir wtfy OiivLwiiJ of ubuyllfiTfiis order threw the 1 
tywl of hot soup at him the terrible thing of course 
happened: Mr Smith completely loit-his temper and 
st»NBin^ledJier.wtth her own hair. And that is the 
endW the sad story oTTJTSnrlttT and -his- {former.^- 
affection for hair. f To the coroner he said that his 
wife had died of a choking fit. when she got some hair 
in her Nnbuth and everybody Relieved in him. He then , 
left the\country and became "barber in Yokohama. And 
he was never more eager than when he might shave 
someone's l>eard off, or' cut off someone ? s hair, And 
so he Hv?d\happ1Xy ever after." rt d A 
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, 1 The opposite, end of the scale for originality is SL 20 with an 
LO of 2.0. The same thought is dealt w4th ih the following way: 

SL 20 "I hate that long hair of yoLrs. Won't you please 
cut it off." 

The difference between the two is immediately obvious to the 
ier. 

(Only SL 41 and d h*H fl n in ifeevt I III' Tyrrnrjr~fnr the native 
speakers and were both considered to be well above average in evalua- 
tions of the Compositions.* 

^U)je^s_toJi£^n^ both originality, of voca- 

bulary and story and quantifies part of the difference between SL_ 
W> writt en tme p r uUuiliu m — 



(2) Conventional syntagms etc. {No. Colls.) 

The difference between the SL and NS ha$ not been quantified as 
the SL compositions contain very few expressions of this type. The 
NS compositions are full of them. 




The same two compositions that had exceptionally high figures for 
LO have equally exceptional figures for No. Colls. SL 41 has 14 and 
SL 4 has 13. The next highest figure is 6. . 

Some examples frpm these compositions follow: — 



^fc-fT "fir Smith wcu madly in tovt with the girl with the 
. beautiful* hair." _y 



"With a A^ft_ai_jroj^e*itm€^i 
some soup/' 



SL 4 



"Their first weeks together were spent in <ttue 



"'fc ^ tiwnvuyhly wjQy^nQ the W&hn th of the sun 

and the clean air." 

4 

e m 

A lack of Colls, does not give rise to any problems of comprehen- 
sion but definitely does contribute to an impression'of non-naJlve^e§^ 

aspires to higher things above the basic level of communication, v 
'Some- *xamptes-fr^ " . ~ 

• j . jt • , .. , r .... r 

, NS 1 " ~ "~ ' 

NS 2 



"They strolled tki* my and tkat<" 

"the latt 6tom was finding her-hair in the evening 
meal." 
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NS 5 "Then they went dancing until tlia vinty Iwuaa otf #ie ' 
NS^9 "The morning after the wedding Paul got tho. ^foocfe, oh 

; NS very often express their thoughts in phrases and ready-made 



expressions wjiile SL express them as a series of words strung together 
more or less correctly to make a sentence. The SL language seldom 
flows with the rhythm of the native speaker because they marginally 
miss the right expression. 



(3) Lexical Sophistication > , 

The fexis of the NS has a significantly higher level of sophisti- 
cation than that of the SL, 



LS 



SL 



M 

11.6 



Min 
5.0 



. Max 
23.0 



s 

4.5 



NS 25.4, J1.0 33.0 5.1 
" Total 16.2 5.0 33.0 " 8.0 " " -;■ 

« — P^p^'^nuoo 

. None of the SL come up to the average u for NS main(y because the SL 
use more general words. 

The most native-like level is reachedjn SL 41 with an LS of 23/ 
• Once again SL 41 has the top figure, as was the case for LO and No. 

cgiib, — : : — - ; 



SnmP ^flunplgs frnm SI 41 fnl 1 OW 
SL 41 



J 



"From that day they were inbipaJuoLblQ.* 1 

o 

"Un$o>UuM£ciij enough, the poor man (whose name was 
Mr Smith) was completely bald? himself - what a hatfl 
for a man who is oAaztf abdut hair." 




++ = not in 

paG * passive leading to active 



paG 
paG 



in the "Gymnasium" 



The lowest level for SL is in SL 30 which has very low figures 



oh all lexical counts. 
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SL 3fo "It's a very fine day in April. The sun is shining 
and it's rather hot. Ron is walking on the street 
when he suddenly sees a girl in front of him with 
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very long hair." ' . . 

There is nothing here above the level of Class 4r6 in the Compulsory • 
School. , . <* 

The NS with the highest LS 33.1 qses-the following language: 

NS 15 "Boy meets girl. He on her tail like a dog 

tu6ting\after a bitch? in hexUi She concentrating 

on beina aloofi and distant,. and trying' to be 

, . unaware 5 of his presence." 

.2 + t ■ . ■ 

.3 ++* -. 

4 + . . ; 

5 + 

NS 15 also has high levels for LO and LVf Thi* style may of course 
appeal in. different degrees to different readers, 

LS appears to discriminate better between SL and NS than it does 
between different SL. 

(4) Lexical Variation (LV) 

As said earlier, LV has not been adjusted to the length of the 
compositions. NS compositions are on average longer than SL and 
should therefore be affected negatively as far as LV is concerned. In 
spite of this their LV mean is significantly higher th^n that of the 
SL. * *' ^ >' 

j 

M Min Max s 
SL 66.5^44.0" 86.0 8.0. 
NS „7A.O 61.0 ~88.0 ! 7.6 
Total ' '69.0 44.0 88.0 8.6 
F prob .0007 , 

The results show that the SL repeat themselves much more than 
the NS, , ! 



7 N Another interesting. point is that the NS are relatively unaffected 
• by length in their LV. ' 

" Correlatfbn LV/No. Words in Composition 

SL -.3161 p: .041 

NS -.0932 ' p:,68S ; > 



The SL have a negative correlation with the 'numbep-Of words and 
tend tp repeat their lexis more the. more they write. The difference . 
in IV between the four longest arid the. four shortest'composltions is 
10 for the SL and only Z for the ris. 

This large difference in variation of vocabulary between the SL 
and the NS can be due to the learners 1 smaller vocabulary and inability 
to describe the same thing with different words. It can also be due ^ 
to lack of variation in the theme of the stories written by the SL. v 

NaturalTy enough, the word hcuA was the most repeated for bojth 
groups. SL 2, who has a very low figure for LV, used it 9 ttyie9 in.a 
total of 156 words. 

SL 2 "Then, he sat there holding her hair.and talking 

about hfcr... and her hair. When the evening cafta, 
he hold her hair in front of him and he was so deeply 
^ in love. He asked her hair to marry him, and when 

she said yes, hie kissed her hair. . 

* 

The repetition of a word or words can of coarse have a stylistic 
effect but unless the language is* otherwise of a high standard it is 
not likely to be recognized as such. On the whole ^S tend to avoid 
repeating themselves as far as possible even in long compositions. 
The SL either are not so aware of this aspect of writing or are unable 
to do much about it even if they would like to. V . ^ . 

(5) LexicaJ^Density (LD) — ' 

The two groups have similar results for LD. 

LD 4 





M 


Min 


Max 


5 


SL 


42.2 


. 33.0 


54.0 


3.9 


NS 


44* 0 


'37.0 


,52.0 


" 3.45 


Total 


42.8 


33.0 


54. 0 


3.8 



V * 

F^prob^.0723 - 

What is perhaps more relevant than the means for the two groups 
is the fact that only one NS composition had an LD below 40*, the 
dividing line between language with and without interaction. Jt^i. 
contained a large amount of conversation. On the other hand, 8 of 
♦'the 42^1 had. an LD below 40*. In this way the SL differed from ,the 
NS. l . '• ' 

An^itipfe of Tow LD is SL 3: . - . . 

CD 9 r >« SL 3 ">^Hfc calls for her and when she turns round he asks 
fcRlL if they could not sit on a bench in the park together. i 

r l -.248-. . 
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She sais yes, and there they are.; The 
talks and talks about everything." ' 

4 In the aboVV^karnple^the lack of precision of the language can 
be .seen clearly. 

s In a less concrete. type of story the difference between the SL 
and' he NS may be larger. Earlier investigations (Linnarud 1975) 
showed that university students of English had an |_D below the level 
of NS in written free production ori a more abstract subject. 

In this study LDis not u^efdl in describing the difference between. 
SL and NS other than in the few cases where the LD\is below the accept- 
able figure for native speakers in a non-interactive text. 

CORRELATION BETWEEN RESULTS OF THE LEXICAL ANALYSES 

Swzduh LeavtncA*. There is a significant correlation betwe^K LO, 
LS and No. Colls, for Swedish learners. They also correlate with the 
length of the composition. In other words, the learner who writes 
a long, composition also tends, to use words none of th'e other writers 
uses. Their vocabulary is also at a higher level of sophistication 
as measured by ThorSn (1976) and they use ajarger number of idiomatic 
phrases and conventi onal syntagm's. 

There is a weak negative correlation between the lexical factors 
and the percentage of errors in the composition. Percentage of errors 
is the humber of errors adjusted to the length so that 5 errors in a 
short text would be a higher percentage of error than 5 errors in a 
long text. There is a significant negative correlation between the 
No. Colls, and the percentage of errors. It must be remembered however 
that. the use of Colls, at all is confined to the better writers, The 
two SL which approached native speaker figures on all lexical counts 
^ (SL 41 and SL)4 had a much larger number of Colls, than any other. 
. writer. / ' • 

. " SUMMARY 

The results of the lexical analyses of the compositions in the 
corpus show that there. are significant differences between the Swedish 
learner and the native speaker apart from the larger number of errors 
found in the SL writing. Some of the impression of non-nativeness 
experienced by the reader of the foreign learners' work is due to- 
basic and important differences in their use of lexis. 

The SL were much less original than cthe native speakers, partly 
© due to lack of originality of vocabulary and partly due to variety 

ERIC 
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In their themes. NS showed much more Imagination and creativity. . 

The language of the SL was at a significantly loWer level of 
sophistication. They used a high percentage of words which should 
have been introduced into their learning process between the ages of 
9 and 14, according to Thorfin (1976), than the NS. 

The lexis of the SL was also much less varied than that pf the NS. : 
In other words they repeated the same vocabulary items frequently. It 
is also interesting to note that the NS are much less affected by 
length than the SL and tend to avoid repetition even in longer composi- 
tions. ' t " 

The SL often use circumlocution to; express something for which 
the NS have an accepted phrase. 

Only two SL reached the level of the NS in this investigation. 
However the fact that at least two of them did shows that it is possible 
if not probable that the SL can reach, a native-like level of lexis. 
Neither of the two had spent a large amount of time in an English- 
speaking country but both were said by-^ifeei^ teachers to be among 
the best pupils they had ever had. 

These clearly quantifiable differences between the performance of 
the learner and the native speaker may fie lp us to teach the more, 
ambitious pupil more effectively. Correctness will get ihem a long 
way but the final touch will be added by a large. and varied lexis. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF AVERAGE AND COMPETITOR; 
TWO INSTANCES OF DI2ZY BUSINESS OR BUSY DIZZINESS? 



Christer PShlsson 

Swzdtik School 0(5 EconomtcA and Bteint66 AdmiriutAjcUion 



' , The present paper 1 presents some preliminary results from 
an investigation into English vocabulary proficiency of first-year 
students at the Swedish School of Economics* and Business Administration 
(SSE) in Helsinki (Svenska Handelstibgskolan) . Included is the major 
part of those first-year students who had English as a foreign language 
option, which in actual fact also means the majority of all first-year 
students. ' j 

The investigation comprised a questionnaire with dne sociological 
(personal) section and one language section. In the tocAjologicai section, 
students were asked to answer questions concerning the following items 
(variables): 

- years of English at school 

- additional studies of .English after leaving 
school but before entering SSE 

- school result th English (grade) on the schoolMeaving 
certificate (long-term evaluation) 

- school result in English (grade) on the matriculation certificate 
(short-term evaluation) ^ 



lish aner 



An earlier version of this paper was read at the Linguistics 
Days at Turku-Abo, 9-10 February 1980. 

The investigation was carried out at the beginning o£ the first 
term. Alongside with the t;wo national languages (Swedish & Finnish), 
two foreign languages (English, French* German, Russian, or 
Spanishr) are compulsory with five points (» 200 hours of study) 
in each as a minimum. By far the great majority of any batch 
of first-year students /take English as one of their compulsory 
options. 



The so-called 'studentexamen 1 , which roughly corresponds to 
the' British GCE A-levels. 
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-mother tongue (Swedish, bi 1 ingual / or Finnish) 
• - school background (Swedish or Finnish school) 

- work experience where Engl Isfr'TfaTd formed a substantial Rart 

In the language, section, students were presented with fifty (50) 
\ different sentences in which one Item (word) was underlined (cf. below). 
\ They were asked to 'translate* thisinto Swedish or Finnish (according y 
to their own choice). 4 At the same time, they were also asked tp indicate 
(by a cross in a box) how certain. they felt in their 'translation 1 (certain, 
relatively certain, or uncertain) . Only in case they had.no idea of the 
, meaning of the word were they asked just to leave a blank. 

The test was given to the students in connection with a teaching 
hour /and the time allotted was one hour. 5 

The texts were chosen from three books, writte/i in English, on the 
reading list for the second year of studies (set books), and the books 
• represent difftrent areas of economic studies (economics, marketing, and 
business administration). In the selection, the following criteria were 
4&rticularly taken into account (to the extent possible): 

- the lexical items to be 'translated 1 shouVd-not have a .^ecificaVly ^ 
or exclusively economic character (i.e. not be part of the specific 
trade vocabulary or jargon only); • 

- they should, as such, be of rather high frequency, as judged by 
experience, in any general kind of text on everyday general 

.affairs; 

■ V 
4 Both languages were used, also by the same individual. 



5 



Very few students sat the full hdur (= needed jt), and 
no student asked permission to exceed it. 

In the economic subjects, students are normally not required 
to read books or material in EnglishMn the first year, as 
practically all the literature in these subjects is written 
in Swedish or, to some extent, in Finnish. During that year 
students are likely to meet material in English only in English 
as a subject (i.e. within that option). In the second year 
the situation changes, and the books included in the investigation 
thus constituted the first books in English that the students 
were to encounter in the economic subjects. The effects are 
twofold: (a) studepts are to a-certain extent likely to come 
up against economic terminology in English before they do so in 
Swedish; (b) English, as a subject, will to some extent supply 
these students with a basis for their studies in economic subjects. 
This also forms the background for the selection criteria applied , 
in the investigation. 
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. - they should thus form part of what might be considered 
, a core vocabulary of an Intelligent reader of newspapers*, 
journals; or magazines in English such as a businessman; 

- a lexical item under investigation 1n one. sentence should not 
(if possible) recur in^another sentence; • 

- the contents (sentences) should be . 'normal* , of normal length, 
and give no direct, or obvious, clue to J he meaning of the 
lexical item to be translated. i 

It is thus worth noticing that the test operates with lexical items 
in real (i.e. not constructed) contexts which will become real (i.e; ■ * 
they form part of set books that cannot be escaped or evaded by the 
students) to the^students in their studies in economic subjects. 
Thgir mastering of the meaning (message) of such lexical items, of such 
texts, will thus not only govern and influence, but decide, thelW 
acquisition, and hence mastering, of the economic realities. In other 
words, thi 9 process will have a decisive influence on their career^ 
as people in business. • 

It can of course be argued that the students, most likely, will 
have a better command of these i terns t c[f^£$£^£alA^^ 
.^axlua^ef^rfter^^ they have at their entrance 

(cf. eg N Peltonen 197£). True enough, since this {s the whole purpose 
of their studies. But-tha. fundamental question still remains: where do 
they stand when they embark upon such studies, and what mazes is their 
position then likely to cause (and hitherto, very little, if anything, 
is known in this area^). This question can be considered a? all the 
more relevant as the students passing the SSE entrance exam have a very 
good overall schdol result average and also a very good school result 

Peltonen (1979), sprung from. my seminar at the Helsinki 
School of Economics in 1977, isone of the first studjes 
undertaken along these lines* 

• ■ ■ ■ x . : - '-V 

8 Thus, over the last few years, 75-80% of the Intake haye;*v V 
been 'magna or laudatur^tadents 1 (grades: approbatur ^ s 
lubenter approbatur, cunflaude approbatyr, magna cum s . ■ 
laude approbatur, 4 laudatur). , . v; 



9 * 
average in English (cf. Table 1). In the confrontation with all the new 

subjects (and virtually all other subjects but English, and possibly also 

the second foreign language, glus, to some extent, statistics, are 

subjects new to ifte students, i .e. subjects not known from school), the 

students run the. risk of misjudging and miscalculating^ their situation 

as regards English with possible detrimental long-term effects.^ 

The position of these students may be said to import 'decision-making 

12 

on the basis of limited resources'* These resources (Table 1) appear 

13 

as les^ limited for females (over males) and for Finnish background 
(over Swedish background). The purpose of the present paper,- and of 
the investigation as such, is to shed light on aspects of this position 
as well as on aspects of the decision-making and its operations. 



Thus, the average result in English has been roughly the same 
as the overall average over the same period of time. The present 
population shows an average in English of 4.4 (magna = 4, 
laudatur = 5) on the matriculation certificate, and 8.1 
(grades: 5 - 10) on the school-leaving certificate. 



dents^retjliests tor 'exemption irf English (either 
completely or partially) are not infrequently heard by teachers 
"-in the English Department on the grounds , when at its worst, 
that "I can English". 

^ Thus, .despite the very good school grade generally in English, 
results from another vocabulary proficiency test unequivocally 
(and Regrettably) show that these students compare unfavourably 
with Uudents elsewhere at the same level in a cross-Scandinavian 
comparison (cf. Zettersten 1979): whereas a 'normal' result 
v at fifs^-year university level is ±65 scores (out of a total 
of 120^, 'SSE students typically achieve only ±48, as an average, 
with ±65 as the average of the best quartile only (results 
forthcoming, PJhlsson). The. data available suggest a Finnish 
profile in this respect (cf. P&hlsson 1980). 

12 This is analogous to the ultimate objective (goal), by law, 
for the new four year degree studies at SSE. 

^ Another indication, it would ieem, of the frequently alleged 
greater mind for languages i/i women. 

* . 

^ This is hardly surprising, considering the entrance background 
for* the two categories: whereas students from a Swedish school 
are entered on the basis of their school-result and the entrance 

~~ "#x&iy.ln5tt on r e su l t, sl u denL s -fn)m-^^ fini ^- scho^^Uo^ve^ — ^ 
to pass an entrance proficiency test in Swedish. Thus, in order 
to be entered; Finns, as a group, are likely to represent a 
higher average here (1979 percentages 'for those admitted in 
relation. to those applying for admission: Sw. * 8.1.8*,. Fi. * 18.9%). 
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T&ble 1. Distribution of the population over long-term 4 short-term \ 
school results in English accoriding to sex & mother tengue, \ 




ExpbuuULon: 

c (f) 



a - ptrctntage of total population 

b • fcf mlt population^ < 

c ■ of ftnito population 

d * of MHnguals fnm Starfish school 

t ■ of •■- , fro* Finnish school 

f « - N - of Finns (nothtr-tonguo & school t Finnish) 
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approbatur ate. > matriculation ctrtlfUatt grarfas 
5 - 10 « schoot-taaving cartlfkata grarfas 
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l/i what follows, two out of the fifty lexical itejns will be looked into, 
viz. average and competitor. 

The frequency of occurrence fqr^aueAage is at leajt 50 per million 
and not so many as 100 per million words in Thorndike and Lorge, 519 
in the Lorge Magazine Count of nearly a million words (in Thorndike 
and Lorge) > 16 in the Brown University Corpus - Press Reportage of 
nearly 90,000 tokens (running .words) or c. 12,1 0Q^ types (different ' 
words) (in Zettersty 1978). Its 'core ' .position "(£f H the .selection 
criteria above) is jfhus unambiguous. 

The corresponding figures for competitor are: 10 in T.&L, 47 in 
LMC, and 2 (in the plural as here, cf.^below p. V; the fig. f. the 
sg. is 1) in the BUC-PR. Thus, in comparison, this item, while still 
being very much central to a core vocabulaty M has a noticeably lower 
frequency in these counts. 

A somewhat different pattern with respect to frequency of 
occurrence for these two items is presented by the following figures 
from the Brown Corpus (Press Reportage) count: 

average - 0 7 "~ 16 / 

. - s 3 / * •■•/ 

- ing 2 . / 

compet - ltion " 8- ■ I 

- itive 4 / 

- ing 3 /. 

- itors . 2 ' \ v / 

- ed 1 / ■ / 

- itor 1 • . / ' / 



i 
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AVERAGE 

"By studying the distribution of the 

sizes of orders it was then possible - « 
to determine the awtage. dollar loss" 

Contextual meaning: ginortonittlig . 

The' context 1s short, and the syntax simple. Semantts^J^I&e 
sequence, is clear, with a potential support in dtiVubvtfion (Sw. = 
ioidelnLhQ, dtitAlbution) . A semantical ly appropriate interpretation 
"of the lexeme may, however, be made somewhat complicated by its position 
as a modifier. - 



- The degree of ceA^tainty was veAy kigh (2.6) . 
As many as nine respondents in ten answered 
with a fair amounts certainty, and it will 
be noticed that no less than thr$e-quarters did so with 
complete. certainty. One in twenty felt uncertain, and. 
the proportion of respondents, who did not know is even 
smaller. In one case no entry was found* (Cf. Table 2.) 

Thd degree of atcu/iacy was {va/iy) lUgh. One 
answer in eight turned out as non-acceptable 
(12.7%). Of these, three in ten constitute ' 
non-answers. Approximately six in ten go with a fair 
amount of certainty, and only one in ninei$ connected 
with bottom certainty. /Cf. Table 2.) 

As many as 87.3Xof the answers could be 
considered acceptable. The degree of certainty 
with which the overwhelming majority of these 
were entered was high. Only one acceptable 
answer in twenty was produced with uncertainty. 
The coAAfctotton between degree of 
. certainty and degree of accuracy is 
po6iUv& f albeit -not very strongly so. 



3) C : 73.1% 

2 RC: 17.9% 

1) U : 5.2% 

0) 0 : 3.7% 




C : 


80.3% 


RC: 


15.45S • 


U : 


4.3% 



C ': 4/96 4.1% 
RC. 6/24 .25.0% 
U : 2/7 28*6% 



The dividing line runs between top certainty and less than top 
certainty. In this case, then, intermediate goes with bottom certainty. 
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Table 2. 

AVERAGE - Non^acceptable Entries tn semantic clusters. 

^ — ^ 



If =15 Average ce 



ceyt^inty:" 



j&cUAly high (2.3) 



Semantic 
cluster 



fcgree of 
cental nty 



Cert-y 


N 


% of 


score 




tot. N 

* r ,. ■ 



1 APPROXIMATE 

ungefSrlig . 

- cirka . 

2 MIDDLING 

medelmAttig 

- medelmAtt 



- medelmAttlig 1 
COMMON ' ** 



vanlig 
- allman 

Miscell. 

sammanlagd 

stor 

kommande 




C (score 
R (score 

U (score = 1) = uncertain 



C (score O) = certain 
R (score = 2j = relatively certain 
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• .' . / 

■ " / ■ 

15 

^ The temnUc patterning of the non-acceptable answers shows 
the existence of two general categories where presence of some kind 
of semantic affinity correlates positively with degree of certainty. 



Thus, trte cluster MIDDLING (26.7%) is associated only with "top 
certainty, and it also displays the closest semantic affinity with 
the lexeme '(which in "the case of the, non-existing made-up noun 
tmdelmdtt is so close as to bridge the line non-acceptable - acceptable 
to the extent that it is even debatable whether a classification as 
non-acceptable is altogether justifiable in this case). The cluster 
APPROXIMATE (33.3%) represents a much more remote, semantic affinity, 
and it is also accompanied by a weakened average certainty, which 
is stHl high, however. 

. The clyster COMMON (20.0%) stands even further away semantically, 
and the respondents may be said to havefelt this as their perceived 
certainty is clearly lower here. In the. rest of the cases- (20,0%) very 
little of an affinity is left, if any at all, and a further reduction ■ 
-in certainty is observed: 
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Here, answers classified as non-acceptable have been 
grouped together, according to how they associate on 
a dimension of meaning, into .semantic clusters, In so ■ 
doing, we may better survey the areas of meaning in- 
volved in the operations, -In generalizing in this way, 
we shall have to accept, however, (a) that the members 
of a cluster may stand semantically very close, or may 
reveal a gradual shift so that the two ends of the 
scale stand. semantical ly rather apart; and (b) that 
the intended meaning of the senber '(informant) cannot 
be ascertained from looking at the clusters alone: 
.i.e. whether or not he was able to grasp the concept- 
ual idea as, such l l content') but 'could not find the 
word ('expression'), for it. This need not worry us. 
It shows (a) that the decision-making process implies 
a course of approximation with a .better or a worse 
fit in a communicative context; and (b) that -the 
pragmatic aspect is very much in the forefront in 
these operations and their evaluation, involving not 
only a sender (here; informant) but, also a message 
transmitted and a receiver (here: evaluator). . 
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The correlation just noticed may be^ further qualified when the 
, **ocsiat characteristics of these resppndents are looked into. (See 

Table 3.) Certainty and semantic affinity are then seen to correlate 
positively with -school performance. The same pattern also holds true 
for these respondents as a group in comparison With the population as 
a whole* for they exhibit a slightly weaker performance (if only by 
a fraction). Two clusters represent a school performance which is 
(in one case noticeably) higher than even. that of the population as 
a whole: MIDDLING & APPROXIMATE, which are the clusters (as we have 
seen above)* with Velatively good semantic affinity and high certainty. 

Table* 3.' * 

The social characteristics of the respondents for AVERAGE, 



Overall av\ 

Average here 

MIDDLING 
" APPROXIMATE 
COMMON 
Other 


Sex 

M F 


School -res. 
Yrs M-c S-c 


Mother-tongue 
Sw Bil Fi 


School 
Sw Fi 


58.5 41.5 
46.7 53.3 


7.3 4.4 8.1 
7.5 4.3 8.0 


70.0 18.5 11.5 
73.3 ' 20.0 6.7 


^5.2 14.8 
93.3 6.7 


25.0 75.0 
40.0 ■ 60.0 
33.3 66:7 
100.0 • - 


7.5 4.5 8.8 

7.6 4.6 8.2 
7.0 3.7 7.3 
8.0 4.0 7.3 


75.0 - 25.0 
60.0 40.0* - 
66.7 33.3 - ' 
100.0 - 


75.0 25.0 
100,0 - 
100.0 - 
100.0 - 



The figures further show that there is also a positive correlation 
with the degree of Finnish influence (over the three categories for 
Mother-tongue and the two categories for School -1 anguage) : the higher 
the Finnish share, the higher the certainty and the better the semantic 
affinity. It is as if these respondents, in spite of their longer 
. stikhes and their better result, still fell somewhat short of the 
mark." In what follows, we shall, show- that this is part of a pattern. 
Before we do this, hbwever, tt should be observed that another factor 
\ co-varies positively with Finnish influence, viz. female sex. Within 

the tW general semantic categories observed (MIDDLING, APPROXIMATE 
\ vsf CQMMOty Other), separately, there also seems to exist a positive 
co-vfriarice with certainty and semantic affinity,, and female sex. 
In fact, this seems to be so to the extent that when certainty and 
semantic affinity are at their weakest, only males are represented 
- males who have had more English than th^ others, 

- , - ... . -o 
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Although the accuracy score is high, this does wo<, however, 
mean that aveAagi presented no problems to the students - not even 
when respondents with non-acceptable answers are excluded and only 
respondents with acceptable answers are included. Rather than being 
altogether categorical, the division between whaMs acceptable and 
what is not in fact appears as rather gradual. This has been illustrat- 
ed above, but it also seems to be the case at the point where the two 
meet: at one level it stands out more as an encounter, but at another 
level its character is void of any absolute border-1 ine. Thus, in 
relation to English and Swedish here, Finnish may be seen as representing 
the intervening area* 

A closer look at the answers classified as acceptable revealed 
the following variants:: ... 

1. Gznomtnitttig (genomsnitt-, gen 
' 2. Kn\ih\lmhalmn (keskiverto, kesVjarvo 
3. MtdeJttal (medel-, i medeltal, me 
medeltala, medeltalig) 

■> 

A majority have chosen a variant which, as a noun, not only makes 
sense but also fits (i.e. is altogether appropriate), but which, as 
a modLAi&Ji, still makes sense but does not fit* In this case it is 
awkward in the extreme. To what extent the choice h^re is due to a 
disregard of the function of the lexeme in the context cannot be 
established, but nor can it be ascertained to what extent the choice 
depends on a desire to avoid a difficulty. Judging from the rest of 
the material in this case and as a whole, we have very little reason -r 
"Ito assume any disregard, on the part of the respondents, to constitute' 
the explanation for the choice made?" It rather seemsllikely thartrotfier 
factors will have been influential. \ . 




. Structurally, Sw. ge.nomnitttig and Fi . ktetUmaa/uuntn are • 
identical: both are formed from a noun (gtnomnltt £ kHkimdnii) 
with the addition of a normal and common adjectival suffix (-tig i 
-intn). Semantical ly, however, they are not analogous: in Sw. the 
word is composed of gtnorn (- Eng. tknougk) + tnitt (- Eng. cut, 
incision) (cf. Germ. ; P(iAc/uchititt), both occurring as separate in- 
dividual words; whereas in Fi., the corresponding word is composed 
of kMki (Eng. * middle., czntAol) + maaAcL (Ertg* « nwrnbeA, amount) , 
which also occur as individual words. A correspondence, structural 
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as well as semantic, dou however exist between Swedish v and Finnish 
in the two no una: Sw. mad&Ltal (■ mecte£, Eng. middlo.; + tal, Eng. 
number), and Fi . kukun&tiM. (cf. above), Now, as we have seen aDove, 
mfiddttal (etc.) was exactly the variant chosen by a majority of the , 
respondents. The mediating influence of Finnish is further enforced 
through the partly ingenious (from t*B point of view of linguistic 
creativity) and partly abortive (from the point of view of Standard 
Swedish) attempts to construct adjectives where no adjectival forms 
exist {\mdeXXala t mtdeJttatig) . The material revealed the share of 
bilingual^ to be particularly strong in these attempts (60%). 



4e have come full circle when we add that Fi . madnd may also mean 
Svi. mitt ( a Eng. meoAu/te). A misdirected combination will then easily 
yield mede&ndtt, mo,ddbi\HttLig f midoJbt&btLg and the like. (cf. above; 
= Eng. middling) in the belief that these Swedish words actually 
correspond to Fi . kulUniaaAxunm (Sw. tmdzbnittlg « Fi . kt&fUnk^^btimn) , 
The matter is further complicated (although we may not necessarily 
assume that this should have been the case with these respondents) by 
the fact that, as a noun, Sw> mzddb\tL£fa may mean either avoAagd 
(probably less frequenter peMon bdLw tho, average, i.e. a mzdioviQ. 
t 'ptfAvdM (probably more frequent), where^fc as an adj., Sy: mzd&hnlttig 
mearts only portable., mzdiooAe., middling. 

A small minority did not understand the word, while a clear- 
majority understood it. A small section aqgpngst the minohitij apparently 
comprehended the term but, while confident of the opposite, produced 
a TL counterpart which is not apposite (strictly speaking, it is even 
misleading). Approximately half of the mdjoKitij had obvious difficulties 
in finding a functionally suitable or proper- equivalent. Half of the 
majority (-thus constituting a/minority of the population as a whole) 
had no problems in producing'a contextual 1y appropriate translation. 
This is a clear case of inconsistency -between active skills assumed \ 
to be good and passive skills assumed also to be good. 
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COMPETITOR 

"tlie final component of^the" core market- 
ing system consists of compatitu^ 

Contextual meaning: konkuASvint 

The context is short, and the. syntax simple ,>$emantically, the 
sequence presents no intricacies. A potential support may be seen in 
moAfeetuig (Sw. .= nKVtknad6&d>UnQ, marketing) , and a potential distractor 
in component (Sw. = Ud f komponznt) giving the 'sequence an abstract 
touch. 

The degree of cvttaMittj was ivigh (2.5). 
three-quarters answered with complete certainty. 
Including those who answered with reasonably 
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C : 


74.6% 


RC: 


8.2% 


U : 


1 3.4% 


0 : 


3.7% 



certainty, we find that a good eight in ten of the respondents felt 
rather certain in their replies. Two in fifteen were uncertain, and 
as few as one in twenty-seven did not know. In one case no entry Wfcs found. 

The degree of accuAacy was high* Two answers^ 
jn t^teen turned out as non-acceptable^ (15.6%). 
Of these, almost one-quarter~~constitutes non-answers. 



C : 


14.3% 


RC: 


4.8% 


U : 


57.1% 


■0 : 


23.8% 



Well 'over half, or close to six in ten, a^re linked. up 

with bottom certainty. Approximately one in twenty goes wUh a fair 

aftiount of certainty, which most often means top certainty. (Cf. Table 4.) 
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While the certainty scores for compztitjoi and ayciacje are 
almost identical (2.5 & 2.'6), and while the percentages for 
top certainty are-also almost identical (74.6% & 73. 1&), we 
may notice that the percentages for relatively* certain, and 
uncertain in aveAage. have become almost reversed here 
(17.9%/8.2% & 5.2%/13.4%). This shift from relatively certain 
to uncertain here may possibly reflect, to some extent, the 
difference in frequency of occurrence observed earlier. 

Similarly, in spite of the difference in frequency of 
occurrence, the figures for acceptable and non-acceptable 
answers are almost identical (aveiacje: 87.3%/12.7%) . The 
two items differ noticeably, however, on the distribution 
of non-acceptable answers over: certainty categories in a 
way that may reflect the difference observed in frequency 
of occurrence, 

■ i 
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A good eight in ten of the answers (83.7%) 
have a character which justifies a classification 
as acceptable (cf. below, however). By far. the great 
majority of these are associated with high certainty. 
Only one acceptable answer in twenty was produced with 
^ uncertainty. 

The cowittation between degree of certainty 

18 . 
and degree of accuracy is tfearty'poUtive, with 

a very distinct div1din^4lne between botttfm certainty 

and more than bottom certainty. In this case, then, intermediate 

goes with top certainty. v 

The tmtntic patterning of the rtoq^acceptable answers shows 
two general categories (cf. Table 4>: 

1) agent* OK 4 object (clusters COMPETENT, PARTICIPANT, & 

CUSTOMER), constituting the minority of such answers, or 43.8%; 

•2) non-aaent& OK object* (clusters COMPUTER & COMPLEMENT) 
constituting the majority of such answers, or 56.3%. 

It will be noted that th£ context is of little assistance in this 
respect. True, the technical abstract nature of the text will make an 
assumption of ^the second kind seem more plausible to somebody who 
does not know the lexeme* particularly when such an assumption may 
be supported by a combination of Sfund-s1m1larity and a se^nantic linK 
erroneously supposed to be there between the lexeme and what goes 
before: component, 6tfitm> t con&ut. V^jis will also mean, however* 
that the suffix -o* cannot very well havebHpn sufficiently well known 
to these respondents as an agent suffix. If they did not know the 
meaning of the lexeme, they were thus not helped on to .the right track 
by the suffix either. 

In the agent clusters (COMPETENT, PARTICIPANT & CUSTOMER) a 
varying degree of semantic affinity Is disclosed. They were all 
produced with bottom certainty, however. 



Again, we may notice a difference actual behaviour 
of the population with respect to the two items: while 
\ the percentages are very similar for top certainty 

(3.0% & 4J%, respectively)* at. the intermediate cert- b 
ainty level the fewer 1n competition were more correct 
than the more numerous in average. Similarly , the 
pattern is reversed at the bottom level: the more numer- 
ous in compeMtq*. were much mdre Wrong than the fewer 
In awiage. This may be another reflection of the; ob- 
served difference in frequency. 



C : 85.8% 
RC: 8.8% 
U : 5.3% 



C : 3/100 3.0% 
RC: J/11 9.1% 
U : 12/18 66.7% 



Table 4. . ' * 

COMPETITOR - Non-acceptable entries in semantic clusters. 



■ ■ ■ — r 1 — ■ ; 

N 3 16 Average certainty: low (1.4) 
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In the non-agtnt clusters (COMPUTER & COMPLEMENT) no semantic 
affinity can be seen whatever, In the first case (COMPUTER), however, 
which is the case most strongly "supported" by the context (cf.- above), 
the average certainty was nevertheless -relatively high. (2.0). 1 

V 

The social characteristics of these clusters are given in Tattle 5. 



Table 5. . y 

The social characteristics of the respondents for COMPETITOR^ 
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f ■ 
The most typical characteristic t>f these respondents, in comparison 

with the population as a whole, is the very high proportion of bilinguals, 
_ "with a Finnish bias. These respondents do not differ essential ly» from 
the general average in terms of sphool-result. They tend to have had 
somewhat less English, however, a|id they also tend to be males. 

. With respect to the agtnt - hon-ag^nt polarity, no difference is 
observed as regards numbers of yea|rs of English or school result. A 
very obvious and striking difference presents itself as regards -sex 
* and mother-tongue (school), however: the apznt respondents are typically 
males and Swedes, whereas the non-ag&nt respondents tend to be females 
and .bilingual or Finns. * 

„. In _i he now-agen* category, females, in particulars have produced 
answers where sound-sinri larity, supported by- an erroneous semantic 
association, has been most at play (COMPUTER). To the extent that they . 
are bilinguals, they all have a Swedish school background. They have had 
less English and have been less successful in their school performance. 
The Finns and the Finnish bilinguals, on the other hand, have typically 
had«more English arid have done considerably better at school , but they 
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can hardly be said to have produced more appropriate* answers here 
(COMPLEMENT). Only superficially does such an answer present a better \ 
contextual fit. Exactly for that very same reason, it is also more 
deceptive, however. It should therefore be observed that introducing 
a non-sensical answer such as COMPUTER- with a fairly high perceived 
certainty (2.0), the female,. Swedes are in o-worse predicament than 
the male Finns, who, after all, show some real i sin when, in producing 
an'answer (COMPLEMENT) that makes at least some j^danttedly wron 
sense, they felt sceptical about it QvP)' 

In the aqtnt category, a pos.itwfe correlation exists between 
school result and female sex: the higher the« proportion of females, 
the higher the school -result, arid vice versa. Thus, the, males here 
may typically have, been less successful at school than the females, 
but they are nevertheless in the majoH ty in producing answers which; 
although not acceptable, still exhibit not too impossible a semantic 
affinity with the lexeme. One might ^us argue that the males, although 
not as 'good' students^ still typically did better than the females in 
this case (no di f fererrw* 4 ^ certainty was recorded; cf. above). 

The degree of accuracy°was found to be high for this lexeme: 
compi>,LitoK (cf. above). The statement needs some 'qualification, however 
A closer survey of the material showed that, of the answers classified 
as acceptable, one iff four (25.7%) is of a non-technical nature, i.e. 
other than konkaAtent (Fi. kltpaitija) . This is thus yet another case 
where 'the respondents could understand the text rather well (accurately 
but not appropriately), but where they, surprisingly often, had 
difficulties in giving a proper Swedish rendering of the word. Their 
passive Knowledge \jras thus better than their active performance. Among 
these 1 renderinqs we find macbtdvlaAe, (51.7%), taytatu'. {20.7%), tavtatufc 
(17.27)), iwdtdvtandv- (3.4%), all of which mean conteAtant ?nd the like, 
and./uwtf (6.9%), 

By far the great majority of such answers 
are associated with top certainty, Something which, 
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79.3% 


RC: 


10.3% 


U : v 


10. 3% 



on the other hand, shoul^ not surprise us, considering 
the general distribution found above (p\ 15). The figures also show, 
however, that vj$ would be wrong in assuming such answers to be more 
or less exclusively linked with low certainty. , 

We are justified, however, to argue that 
such answers are more typical of Vow certainty 
in relative terms, as Ss cleanly shown by the 
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figures for such answers In relation to the total number pf 
acceptable answers for each level of certainty. . 

•t Who are these respondents? A look into the material revealed 
the statistics given in Table 6. 



Table 6. 

The social characteristics of the respondents tor COMPETITOR. 



Overall av. 
Non-acc. av 


Sex 
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School -res. 
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58.5 .41.5 
62.5 37.5 
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86.4 9.9 3.7 
- 40.0 60, C) 
76.9 13.2 9.9 


100.0 - 
93.8 6.2. 

100.0 
83.5 16.5 



Hrs.t, COMPETITOR includes, relatively seen, more females. They 
tend to be Swedej>, but the 'pull 1 seems to be stronger with the Finns 
in relative terms (60.0%). They, and in particular the Finns, have 
done better at school than the test. They also tend to have a Finnish 
school background somewhat more ttian.the rest (although Jhe difference 
is small ). We also observe a very strong tendency fpr Finns to answer 
in Finnish and fot'. Swedes to .answer in Swedish. Indeed, COMPETITOR 
(Fi) was never entered by Swedes, whereas, on the other hand, COMPETITOR 
(Sw) was entered by bilinguals and Finns,. too, even when they had a : 
Finnish school background* • ; ' " 

Secondly, CONTESTANT is exclusively a Swedish answer' in terms 
..of school background. It Is also very much a male answer* They have . 
had more, English, have done equally well on the short-term evaluation, but 
haye been less successful on the lonq-term eval uation.i 
* * It would not have been altogether unreasonable to expect that 

CONTESTANT should have been produced typically by bilinguals, assuming, 
a direct influence from Finnish: the FfnniSh word kMpcuJUs* both 
■ . the 'technical meaning of aomp^tUtoft and also the non-technical meaning 
of cotittetant and the like, whereas the Swedish counterpart mzdMvlxnz 
. . etc. 1s used only in the non-technfcal sense. The hypothesis would 



then have been that such a result might be seen as a direct effect of 
operating in two; languages .indiscriminately and in. a fairly eqijal pro- 
portion. . * J 

The hypothesis would be disproven in this case, however. The 
proportion of bVlinguals in CONTESTANT does not essentially differ 
in a way that would justify -such a hypothesis, instead, welfcall havfe, 
to assume sych answers to reflect more. of an indirect Influence f^otfi 
Finnish on. part of the Swedish-speaking respondents - particularly 
where the school-result was somewhat lowef and wftere^ the certainty 
perceive^ was also weaker (cf /above). Thus,. more of English did not 
h^.when the result was weak and the certainty was weak. In view 'of 
tie results as a whole, it^ may be argued that a possible indirect 
influence from the tWrd language (Finnish) would ppssiWy seem to 
support a passive understanding of the text (= po§itiv£ influence on ' 
passive ability), in the foreign language (English) , ; but weaken a. 
conteytually proper rendering of the. text (* negatijve influence on 
active ability) in the mother tongue (Swedish), in,|cases where the 
term has got a wider semantic extension in the influencing (third) 
language and can therefore be used indiscriminately irwa non-technical 
as well as in. a technical sense: the effert^etrtd thus be a bluwrirtg 
of the relation of correspondencies between/SL (English) and TL 
(Swedish). "■' ■ ' 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In contrast to other much more dramatic cases of a much less 

19 

merciful rtature in the material , these two. cases are rather mild, 
Even so, fjowever, they will lend support to arguments such as: 

: / 

j- not only acceptability (in comprehending, rendering, 

[ translating) but also selff perceived certainty is 

! essential for operations 1ft a forelmg language; 

- acc eptability and certainty will often show a re*la- 

\ tiitelyfgood co-variation, but will not necessarily*/ 
coincide, and will not infrequently show a striking'' 
dive^gence; 

- a population will normally place it?elf semantically 
not on a binary scale ^wholly wrong vs. wholly right) 
but rather on a continuum (more or less) Wfth respect 
to semanikjiffinity in TL as compared, to SL;. 

- a first-language x and a second-language will be drawn 
upon by the individual in his attempts to understand 
a text in a foreign language and to render it ade- 
quately, in either of these; * 

* in st) doing, his attempts will sometimes be made more 
easy, sometimes more difficult with respect to ade- 
quacy; 

- the adding of specific meanings to the general 
semantics .of already known lexical items and the. 
subsequent correct mastering of them poses particular 

t problems in the learning process for individuals 

whewe such knowledge is required, not only with re- 
spect to the lexical item as such but also as a re- 
flection (repercussion) on the whole content of a 
particular text. 



Eg. aA6tt\ certainty score » .5, no-entry » c. 75%, 
accuracy: 8.9%; aipital-abundant: certainty score = 
T.5, no-entry * 8.3%, accuracy: 50.4%, entry 'capi-* 
talist' 28,8% & entry ' capital -poor ' 16.9% of ndn- 
acceptable answers; dmmd: certainty score * 2.7, 
no-entry * c, 3%, accuracy: 72.6%, entry 'claim' 
c, 45% (score 2.7) of non-acceptable answers; 
pnoce.e.d6\ certainty score * 1.2, no-entry * 32%, 
accuracy ^0.0%, entry 'progress' (score 1.9) $1%. 
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% CHAIN COMPOUNDS - ANGLICISMS IN FINNISH? 
Krista Varantola 



Chain compounds of the type ohb-tlvi-HKiond t&tiwwt, a mn-oh-thi-piopli 
ptiteidtnt, kUl-on-dixMi mzthocU are fairly common in the English iff 
journalism as well as jn the language of technology (eg. intvoiifpt- 
ACAiAcce ioiUajiu, tnd-o$-6can output* , tknoiLgk-thty-linb viwo&indeA) , 

* The structures are basically syntactic collocations, ie* 'compounds' 
wit(j an internally syntactic base. They have been transferred or separated. ' 
frqm -their original syntactic environment and transformed into units witfi ' 
a mea^ifl9-ef their own which is not necessarily the sum of the "parts. *In 
the process the basic form may have become, slightly simplified (eg. through 
the toss of articles and prepositions); the change can be^ either temporary 
or permanent if the structure is lexicalized. 1 

0t\ the whole, chain compounds' can be said to be on the borderline 
tietween syntax and lexis. They are often also style markers'Which arouse . 
m|xed feelings among commentators. 

\ Chain compounds started being noticeable 1n English journalism at 
tHe end of the nineteenth Century (cf. Whatnjough 1957:223). This type ^of 
wo|rd-formatibn has, however, been used much longer, but the end of the 
last century seems '.to have been- a kind of turning point in their history 
whjfh their aptness, especially for journalism, was noticed. This can be 
s&n, eg., in the stylistic resentment and disapprovalof dubious modern- 
isms (=Ameri can isms) that their use caused.. Two quotations from the 01V 
will illustrate the point: ' 

(1894) Vaity Newa "Why, then, should Lord Salisbury 'sharpen his faculties 
and keep them, as the odious modenn phrasers, up to dataV 1 

(1897) "The afi-to-dcutii r,eader r to use a vile ^hwig phrase of the present 
day,- does not much'care about classics." * 

Today chain compounds are more or less normalized expressions and 
ar>*cattered along a Wide styl js-fc^scale from useful everyday words J 
(^dc^e-o^^ie-^<?ad/.do->ct-t/oa^6ei^) to fflayful rfionce constructions * 
{havtn* t-l-mtf-you^tom<u&eM& /toutute). And as was pointed out above, 
they, have* also proved useful for terminological purposes, for .instance* 
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in the English of technology. As Potter (1966; 179) remarks in OuX s .- # > 
Language.; <> ' 

He (the vigilant observer) sees a disregard for those inherited limits 
-which. .determine word-categories, and he sees a yet more gxtensive use • .. 
'of grammatical conversations or functional 6hi-fts. Word order is becoming 
ever more significant as the" determining factor in seritencjfe structure. 

There are quite a few,, lexical i zed chain compounds in general English. 
Here are some examples. Long establ rshed nouns are eg. vootild-kavz-batn 
(18th century), man-in- tlxz-tvbtf, aJteo-mn (19th century), ttotk-jto- '. ■ 
hixiz and go-s&oM date from the present century, iip-to-daiz, dom-to^ 
v.aith, ojjf-tfie-peg,-. dzvil-may-coAz, *do-«i£-yoqA6el& (the noun do^it- 
ijvuMt&ivi is also useci), and matteA-d iaoX exemplify lexicalized ' 
•adjectives. From matt^x-o^-^att we*have also the derivatives mottet-otf- , 
&acUy, matin K-o^-lattneAb. ,. % 

^ Chain compounds have pe$n considered a^thoroughly English phenomenon. 
According to Jespresen (1956:14), they would be "inconceivable in such 
languages as French, Where everything is condemned that does not conform 
to a- definite set of rules laid down by grammarians". Vitonite-Genene 
(1964:22) claims that premadifying ,chain compound* are a strictly 'modern 
English construction, wltjch does not exist in other Indoeufapean languages. 
These opinions ^need some .revision because chain compounds do appear in 
other languages, as well, eg. in Germaft (das tfertrauliche UntVi-Mnnvin- 
He.HA-lmtMnt--Ge.*p*ach, Wahdruszka 1968:247); Waren auch Sie frtiher ein 
dat-da\{st-du-nicht : .K^nd? , Jkjimitz 1972:38), in Swedtsh (denna in-i-dbdm- 
CvjaJititt, "l/< <ch* ta h o'nom bom han at" -blickax) , and in French (une "poesie 
...du marchand-de-ballonS'Ou d« ctown-qui-n aghit-deA-coup^-dQ-pidd-auKr 
<tL>!>!>p-ma<,!>-qiu-a-un-c& uA, Frenzl 1965:277). Yhey are also familiar from 
.Finnish journalism (Elokuvan nUka-ojCi- todutfUtava-tehtdva, joitakin 
^puuAv&atUaMn pdin'naamact idnvita"). " 

It must however be noticed that in the above languages the concep- 
tualization of chain compounds seems to differ from that in English. Jn 
English the attributive chain compound is almost without exception seen 
<as independent unit which is al"so orthographical ly signalled and 
separated from the head word. In the same yay, th^ ^remodify ing perts 
could be separated from the 'foreign' examples above. A different h*ead % 
noun would be quite possible, say, ih the Finnish examples - elbkuv^n 
mika-uti-todiitttXava tyxktio /6anom/paxM etc. or 

fxiusw tan tamn- pain- naamaa -jaktoja/koktauiitia/komiikkaa/taAoa, etc. On 
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the- other hand, the vacillating orthography in the different languages | 
may also mean that the status of the chain compound in the whole no\jn ^ 
phrase is not so well establ ished as in English, It has bjen suggested 
that English chain compounds could be partly based on French patterns 
(une allure fcn-dz-&ilcti - an md-o&-thz~czntuAy mentality, Mutt .1976) - 
&nd also on German, where heavy «premt)dif i&ation structures are popular 
(cf. Crean 1969). The last claim is probably incorrect and the opposite ' 
direction is more likely, at least in the case of modern expressions (cf, 
Frenzl 1965, Schmitz 1972, Knobloch 1978), 

How, then, and from where have chain compounds come into Finnish? 
Present-day Engl ish\j|f an analytical language with a minimal number of 
endings and seems thus .an ideail subject for a syntactic-synthetic type 
of word-formation. In Finnish, word-class conversions are much less easy* 
and also in other respects Finnish would seem to provide a very bac 
fitting frame for chain compound constructions. And yet they seemyxa 
have become established.™ Finnish journalism, advertising language end 
also in fiction thanks to their* descriptive and impressf onisTTc qualities. 
Tffey are 'obviously also a fad which has its good and badynoments and is 
in danger of becoming a mannerism in expressive use. 

In the following, examples are given where- the English touch can be 
easily seen, Sakari Maattanen's book TapauA Jakobbon from 1973 is a good 
source of eccentric examples, Maattanen's style has been clearly influenced 
by that of American journal ism.- Maattanen worked as a correspondent in ' 
the USA several . years and was still living in New York when the book was 
published. It contains so many chain compounds that the reader cannot 
fail to notice them as a'style marker, in the first group, the premodifier 
and the -'head are seen as a whole (the Orthography is from Maattanen 
throughout): 

He ovat New Yorkin rahayl imyston nayttelyvieraita, juorupal stojen hoita- 
jien cUna-taAji!)Ma-otevaxi-<UnesU>£oa. (p. 159) 

ja kompastuivat ei suinkaan keski- <ja sita seuraavan sukupblven 

itsest^an -fceTvjana pitamaan Mo^feova-tHaM^ 
vaan... (p. 16) • 

... ririn'ne vieraat kutsutaan kuka-kukin-kcdipungi6Aa~On-k<Oijan ja tulojen 
mukaan. (p. 139) 

In thcsecond group, the chain compounds 1 seems to form,«n independent 
unit-, where no separate premodifier can be discerned (ie. the English 
type law-dnd-oKdoA or man^in-£kz-4tfi<L<rf): 
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Mutta molemml 1 le on yhteista lalU-ja-'j<UijutyA muodossa jos toisesga 
... (p. 19) 

ei mitaan suure'mpia operaatiota ..„" tavallista tinicwi-U-.LupQ- 
vaoKoon-taakti. (p. 32) . 

• ... kehittamaan me-tunr)elman, joka haihtuu £akal6m-U)JcULlUl&^ mpu- 
>wut><L. (p. 42) * . . 

In J:he third group, the cha'in. compound has been seen as a separate 

modifier ancf has been transferred to apposit'ion: ' ■ - 

Suhtautuminen me-o£e»e-Mtf^*eta<^ oli vallalla. 

(p. 33) 

SDP:n kansanedustaja Ralf Friberg kirjoitti 18.2.1972 tyyliin halum- 
\)Unakin~b<y\oa-*Mawin "Tapaus Jakobspn": . . . (p. 162) 

... ja Yhdysvaltain Mosk&van suurlahetystb-vastaanotti telex-sanomia : 
.jos - flic - vcukutaww- voitotlalUci-iiittit- ateAM-NwvottolU^-aAeXtal&jL . 

(P. 213) . .g , ; ■ 

In the last group, the chain compounds are used as independent 
•premodifiers unless they are "misprints":' 

Sen lisaksi olivat yao/io^i-^eAa^4a-kdydfic[H edustamiset. (p. 137) 

Han oli teroittanut Yl ioppilaslehden V(UkU^viLuUeZu-t^m 
. julkaisuksi... (p 85) 

Maattanen is,, however, not the only one who is fond of th"1?styl1st1c ■ 
means. It is fair]y easy to find other examples in jourpalism. The orthog- 
raphy is not consistent and several systems are irr use. A qufclT-look at 
v> different guide booVs on how to write good Finnish shows that the 
^ . phenomenon has bqen recognized and that the premodifying chain compound 
\ is^usually considered a compound phrase that should be united* with the n 
head by means of a hyphen, eg. Kuko teitt&tjttjy -jutk&au (Konttinen 
1978:.3$1), w^jta-mc^^-maa^aa«-a6e)mc or 'minii muXZa maaAaan? -afreitne 
\ . \ or min& wM Raekal 1 io-Tepjo 1973:79; see also consents 

' i^JkOlaJ974:161, Itkonen' 1%2:26) . Pentiums comment (1963:91) that 

> ' ^ a 1j^?™P?^^ that- 1 have seen on 

i ' theTjvg^ S • >■; : ' - 

T fr^ it is not easy 

< ; 'V Suomen Paokki >pettf 'WakcU .poytMn '' -^a^ek^ H^T^g f* Sanojnat 

; r. i;>--^. ••'-■X-UV '^•••fv^-' Ar ' ' : i - 

• • V' : ••• <• ,- ' ■ > • • 
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/ Kouluissamme on aivan 1 1 ian pal jon KcUktu-QA-vM-opi-kcUk^-QpeXtajia. 
. ; " (Helsingin Sanomat 14.11.79) ■■ • 

Samanlaisessa "oaIcU KtiAnlzviit t eivtU ihniiAtt" hengessS voitaisiin * 

. „ keskustellarmybs muista pol iittisista, taloudel 1 i sista ja yhteiskunnal - 

lisista ongelmista... (Suomen Kuvaleht1.27l5.83) 
« 

From the' radio: . ' 

' Kissingerin aAkot a&kzltzUa -poliZUkka (cf . step-by^step) 

. paivittaisen /uioka-anno* pcA nuppi -Ivinnatta ... 

. , ■ • i . 

From fiction: 

(Eeva Kilpi, Worsen piUv&kinja, Porvoo 1978) 

Olen vasynyt; "vo.Kmtakq&L alhaaU*"' -tunw n.iin-fws4sasJ;i kuin psyyk- 
kisestikin. (p. 131) " — ^ ' 

ei "v&in oli paAMU" -ajattu pyyhi sita kokonaan pois. (p. 167) 
From advertisements: 

06ta ja 6diUtci p<U\)cU . ■■; 

Perinteet ovatjtetssa maassa. melkeinpS pyhia. Tiida-kobtwi-pvAvAtit&it 
kasjtybpajat toimivat edelleen... (about Britain!) 

Similar/ parallel constructions can be .noticed when the name of- ' , 
a programme ott a campaign haV been placed in ptfemodif ication: * 

. KcUM patttJLt -bopimu ' 
Oman aAurvtoon -opaA 
"Tdnddn kotona** -ohjdtma 

m 

. Roimttuuko ptnhz SO-tuvtLtla -bminatvvL 

. I'Juhanniu kiUvak&i 11 . -kampanja . 

Earlier a form with ptfstmodif ication would have seemed more natural.. 

A look at the above examples indicates that some chain compound 
types fit rather well into Finnish whereas others try to find limits 
■ of linguistic tolerance. Anyway it seems that chain compounds have come 
to. Finnish yd^re accepted as a borderline case of word-formation* 

E!& « 277. * 
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This can be seen eg, fn translations .from English that started emerging 
in k the late 1970 1 s 1 ft translation exercices at Turku Language Institute: 
, ,, to the back-to-h/abic* movwmvt - "takcUAin poAuAaAiohiii" -LUk- 

Akce to be Hwa +"mukavaa oUcl IcHioJtlil". -AJwtiAiti 

a purely '£eaw. it. to QxpcA&b 1 attitude. 

7, jcita homm cuHantun&ijoidkn IwiddttavakAi aAnnnz 

2. atitakaa abiantwiLijoideM hoiXaa -aaemte 

3. aifcime jMa-b^'a^iantu^tijoidzn-fiuol^i' , ... 
•J, patkka "tuutvXaan aAiatitiintljoiliLn cuttine." 

If- the translatigns were criticized the argument was that that is how you 
say these things nowadays,' 

Stylistically, chain compounds move' in a dangerous area. When used im- 
moderation they can liven up the style and sound original , When used 
in excess they easily become a goring mannerism. In English their frequent 
use has of ten, been criticized as substandard' journalese (cfy Foster r . 
1 970 : : ?08 ) i The critics are right in thrf sense that many chajin compounds 
make the impression that they have been created in a hurry, 1 the writer 
has- not had enough time to think out his ideas and formulated them more 
exactly. Instead he has resorted to a direct colloquial expression and 
transferred it as such to an indirect written co.ntext where it may seem 
somewhat out of place. The resulting chain compound is often intention- 
ally vague and its interpretation often depends on extralinguistijc 
knowledge or associations, On the other hand",* & chain compound maV be 
a very effective means of creating the right atmosphere in the context. 
In English, at least, they seem to be more colloquial, in content * 
than in use. 

In addition to stylistic factors*, the popularity of chain compounds 
in Eng'lish is probably due to the categorizing function of premodif ication; 
According to Bolinger (1952:1136), the classifying quality may have led 
to the creation of many odd expression.^ eg. hwvitb-than'tUh enactor 
aw umWA-thz counter. 6afe. The alternative a tatt undeh the cottiUM 
offers to an incident not to a class as the version'with Jftemodif ication. ' 
Perhaps we can say the same about some Finnish constructions, eg. wcA.<?.n- 
tiolwAi (Llhaj&ULa -tumuL vs. Valine \e,W$ veAtMokvui [oil) alhaalla. 
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ASPECTS OF PERCEPTION IN LEARNING- SECOND LANGUAGE VOWEL QUALITY . 
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INTRODUCTION 



./ : - 



The role of percept i on, ,pf ten emphasized in Explaining the; processes of 
first language f Wam1rtg>vis- .1"^ second language teaching.,' 

although fortunately enough it has decently; been tevtVed itf contrastive* \>' v , 
phonetic ^nalyvsisUnd is bafsed. upon empirical ^pgfaeptqaj re search,. The /.^ 
• results show the inherent perceptual' trans^ ■• 
* - of Finns . when perceiving -Swedish* FrdmwTs tjpint b'f vi.^wV .the^tudy ; «*. 
is an^ error 1 anaJusis focused upon' the time of zero competence in, the v; . 
. ■ target l4VtgUage'.A se»H'i>s &f -i dent if 1 cat ion tests were carri ed-j&t/t with : - ; yS* 
. naive Fin^ 1 jsteriers, whp were asked to M^ej^ify. the. " r V-V" >..,'■-, 

systematic aHbphonos of Swedish vowels in monpsy11abic x wrds in ;term . •'■.><■ 
of vtHe eight : ,Fj finish .Vowel phonemes, ^Contrasting parts of soun^syAtems ■ 
in this '"way rs feeso'hable on the ^btinds^that the superficial and hasty ' •/'; 
'te^wf Tof^ analyses is,., or has .'.» 

" been:^pc<(?ne -^-VsTtY* ^ s^.Ho v drTt i di sniosf^a i n s t cap tractive analysis ifl." v . ■ 
•i v y gwe^tV^lV^s 'iiec : essaVyno>^enet5ate :into^%e« j?hysi.cff1;.aivl .psycho- ■ • 
*V'- rphy>Vca>-.CBcts of sound-detaift^ I im * ' VV y 

' convinced tha/fc qont'rastive phonoAUd tHattitw poedijCtions fcre val.id;to a s ' v 
ve,ry : :^ig.h extend;.i/i interlanguage .prddtfction^n<J perception. Phonetic^ 

.phejrpmeri% in 

*' leaders r/ interlanguage, but thi£ should not Be use^d as an argument v * v : 
: - against contrastive analysis, as a method for^investigation V lan^i/j^e v:: / ■ 

\ Qohtact. « ' • V ' ' ' J ; ; 

'*.•■»*■■■ ; '.v. ' . "* (•>' ■ " - • . /. - 

/ HOW TO ELICIT THE INHERENT TRANSFER OF /OWEL SYSTEMS IN CONTACT ;;: / ^ . S 



Ah attest :is' madle, "here to obtain adequate ^ Information on' trapiferfat? 
the point of zero control of the target language", ie. to determine: 'the J,. 
[ inherent psycho-physlcaVdifferences between the vowel systems of iFlrinVsn % 



eric ^. ' ^ - uu , i '" f *:. , - :: '/;" 



and Swedish; An identification |^$t .Involving the Swedish systematic 
vowel allbphones (2f) to 22 phonetic qualities), administered to native 
speakers of Finnish' makes ft possible" to pinpoint the Vowel qualities which 
•problematic for ;. Finns. The identification test was carried out with Finnish- 
sp^aMh^ schQOl children aged^ M" to 13 who Knew no Swedish. The material 
..consisted of monosyllabic .Swe.d i$h" words -of the structure CV(:)C(:), 
; Including tjje 20 to 22 Swedish ypwe] artlctfhones. The examples were 
produced by speakers from four varieties 'of Swedish, those spoken in 
Finland (FISV), the Stockholm area (Stbi) » the north ofSweden or ' 
' Norrland (NLO)j and the south (SSW). W recordings were played to y\. 

Finnish school classes in Oulu, with 23 to 32 pupils each with each ■ 
' group of listeners hav.ing one series , of 90 stimuli to judge. % They were ' 
.asked to categorize the -vowel sounds, in terms of the phoneme units of 
the" Finish vowel system^ 'using the vowel letter symbols of the Finnish ' 
orthography. In this respect, asNihnany others, the orthography of v 
Finnish is strictly phonemic' / 

Certain issues discussed 'in. this paper were elucidated further by mean$ 
of perceptual tests with synthetic speech (for the procedure see MSatia ; 
1982), ' ' - . v 7 . ' \ ^ "v. 

j ' ... ' • - • ' 

^he issues • • . • • . .. v .•-.„♦• • V \- 

Before dwelling on the actual categorization cfeta, a demonstration is 1 
given of what sort of information is provided ky a typological' vowel 
system contrast of this kind.- The Swedish, and Finnish voweT phoneme . * 
.systems are- showrr in Figure 1. The defective nature of the prediction Wthfcfe 
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/Figure 1 / Phonemic vowel systems of Swedish and Finnish ♦ Degrees of 1 ip 
rounding are marked by figures above "the symbols for the phonemiq categavy> " 
0 standing, for Speech lip position, i representing M oyt-rounded" -lips, - 
q ' 2 indicating: a .1 ip position with' "Grounding' 1 . . v \ ; V( !v ; 
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&}y t he. phoneme 7uj./ that: is the source of problems for a Finn learning * 4 
Swedish vowel phonetics, in terms of both production anfi perception, is 
more-than evident for any learner or teacher of Swedish as a second * 

I • * <j ....... . . i ^ . .• 

\anguage* Even systems with ^identical phonemic units bear differences 
on the.sound level, of' language, *and the predictive value of mere phoneme 
•system ■contrasting?for the obtaining of information on pronunciation 
'.(^and -perception); didactics is further reduced by the fact that languages' 
also differ. in the distribution of their sound -segments, and can 'indeed' 
be. ridti tn highly different allophonesWith this in mind it ts perhaps 
valuable to note that there is ai lot of evidence in the phonetic ■ » 

literature that perception and production are to a Substantial extent 
allophonically determined '(see papers on "Coarticulation" in Lass 1974). 
Three .issues a,:e ^presented ( beJow for consideration when dealing with 

the* present >data_ on identification confu$4Sns: 

• t • • • 

(1) What can the misiictentif ications of different Swedish allophones 
reveal' Sbout the nature of Swedish vowel sounds against the background 
of -fhe. native perceptual capacities of a Finn? What information is 
poav'eyed by the confusions? • 

^re the y identifications B^S£d fl on certain. systematic differences . 
between- the' vowel systems *bf Swedish and Finnish, ie.* \Jk there some 
systematiq'way other* than phonemic in whjch the vovtel . systems differ? 
(3). How are the differences between varieties of Swedish reflected in 
the responses givert by the Finns^- What relevance db these differences 
Itave for the teach.ing «of pronunciation? 

■ INTERPRETING. IDENTIFICATIONS ' ■; \ ^ " ,. - .. .. 

* 1 ■ '*/.>.' • ■ ' ■ . 
A^graphical representatiorj/ of the results of the identification test 

is given in Figure 2. A procedure -for teaching upon the system equivalents 
^was gone through > inVthe Senjse t^t certain identifications must be 
preferred over.ot.hers simply on the basis that the representatives of 
a certain sound unit in the. stimulus language should be identified as 
thfr system equivalent of a certain one in the response language. Thus, 
sincfe Swedish has a unit /e/, for instance, the legist pcTssible perceptual 
transfer i-s rfcvealed by the /e/ reactions in the identification process 
of the speakers of Finnish (see, Figure 1 ). This principle enables us to \ 
decide whether an individual judgement is "right" or^'Wrong^'.^Jhe fact ■ 
that the eight vowel units correspond in the. systems of Finnish and 



Swedfsh gives. us .a frame within which even the qual.ita.tive /Relationships 
of 'the Teal uajLtons- ctffcthe units can,be judged* :Arguintj. along these 

' lines, it must maintained that nothing can .be "right " for the Swedish 
sounds jjJJrJ ; as in Am ' hQuse'^'and [e] a$ in hand l dog' , rigorously 

.. speaking, as they lack phonetic equivalents in Finnish, This method does 
provide information about, their allocation within the Finnish voweV 
space,, however, which is a main jgoal Of this^type of perceptual study. 
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Figure 2. Percentages ofycorrect identifications of Swedish systematic 
vowel allophdnes in different varieties by native speakers of Finnish. * 

Despite the apparent equivalents of £he. systems, "incorrect" r^ponses 
are frequent for certain Swedislnsounds, The errors are, in the last 
resor t t, at least as informative as the actual identifications. The 
identification results may be roughly classified by setting up Arbitrary 
borderline percentages.,* The. achievement of 75 % correct identifications 
seems to baa suitable boundary value for problematic vs. unproblematic v 
perception of the sound in question. Group identifications below that 
value^are at, thre same time indicative pf hindered or slowed-down neuro- 
phonetic processing" qf the sound values (cf. Aaltonen 1982). Sounds with, 
lower identification percentages require longer processing time. Apart* 
from the slow-down"transmi ssion , any contrastive phonetics study could 
be argued to be marginally useful or'evea redundant. Linguists with an 
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emphasis upon context as a p.a,n,-exp1anatory force could maintain that the 
ptiy'sical form of the expression is- redundant, only hints or small cues 
about the content being relevant. This vietf is very^al ien *to the pursliit 
of contrastive phonetics and phonetics 'in <Jfen£t*a\, since the^ues are - v> 
language-specific and far from rancfom. If identification of the cues is 
lowers than* 75 % cross-linguistically, as judged by native listener of 
the response language wijl- then very probably encounter decoding problems 
with message-, transmitted fn the stimulus language. This lengthening of 
the time required for decisiorf-making cannot "fail, to be relevant to L2 
learning, especially for listening comprehension. The present results 
point to some 3-6 allophonic unitstthat are below this critical 
value (Figure Z)\ The k identification percentage of 90 % is chosen here 
as a boundary value for optimal identification , "Even in interlanguage 
perceptual tests momentary inattensiveness^can cut down identification 
scores by 5 or 10 %, and thus any identification that l exceeds 90 % shows 
ideal or near-to-ideal processing conditions for that sound feature. 

DISCUSSION' . H . . 

**■ *' 

• To find solution tp the (^vut -ciAue, w£ shall observe the confusion 
oiatrixin Table 1, whi^h represents the identification. Of th^Swedish 

-"sounds |~e; ^J-ttjough the majority of the identifications lie in the 
.column of correct- judgements a* great number of deviating identifications 
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c also occur. The identification /i/ indicates the greater closeness of 
the Swedish te:J as compared with its Finnish counterpart, something 
that is not-surprising inthe least for one who works in the field of. - 
teaching or stydying Swedish. But this is not the whole truth about the 
contrastive quality of the Swedish [e:] . Many diphthongal judgements 
were also recorded, the most frequent being /ie/ ahd /ea/. These are 
also indexes for Swedish "[ e:J " in the ears of Finnish listeners. The * 
direct conclution can be drawn here that in order to pronounce (and also 
perceive) Swedish with the least interference between sound qualities, 
a Finn should adopt something of these indexes into his/her neurophonetic 
processing of Swedish. In other words, the results show a need for an 
appropriate way of diphthongizing and closing the vowel ".[e:J \ Words 
like aed 'habit 1 and te.da 'lead 1 should be more aptly transcribed with 1 
vowel symbols O e ] in order to be indicative of the Swedish contrastive;/ 
quality for a Finn. This, is how' the greater perceptual acuity of a 
speaker of Finnish could be utilfzedln acquiring the vowel quality 'in' 
pronunciation. The ttcond U4ue, concerning the contrastive systematics 
of the phonetic differences between Swedish and Finnish, other than those 
implied by contrasting the phonemic systems, can be discussed by first ' 
considering Table 2. An excellent example is offered by the contrastive 
quality of the Swedish Ly:] sounds. Almost all of the mishearings show 
a rounding feature to be missing from the response. Is this the result 
of an illadministered test, or is it indicative of coherent contrastive 
quality differences? The latter is definitely the correct interpretation, 
sirjce the Swedish [y:j is essentially different from its Finnish counterpart 

<. 

Table 2. Confusion matrix for the identifications of SW [y:l as perceived 
by Finnish listeners. < ■ ' 1 1 » 
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In certain articulatory > acoustic* and contrastive-perceptual respects. 
A crucial test with synthetic speech was conducted.and the results are 
illustrated in Figure. 3, where- attention is called to the differing 
divisions of the vowel space for high vowels in the two" languages . The 
Swedish [y:] sound tends to come over to the border values between the 
Finnish [y:] and [i:] . A great. number of^ vowel timbres ideally 
categorized as Swedish /y/ are realizedno be ambigous for a speaker 
of Finnish. The division of the vowel space along the dimension, of 
closed dark/light vowel s js manifested in terms of acoustico-perceptual 
criteria, so that the Swedish [uu:] not only occupies an otherwise 
empty space along the dimension, but also applies a certain l push effect 
r upon. other units along this dimension. Thus the physical qualities of 
[y:] are further drawn towards lighter timbres 2nd the£u:J qualities 
again toward darker timbres, as compared with the 1 manifestation of an 
otherwise identical system of cate^ries. 
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Figure 3. Division of the. perceptual space of high vowels in Swedish 
(NLD = Norrland .variety) and Finnish, as indicated by FA values 
(Fant 1959). 2 

The tluAd .^<sue, they*.o£e otf language. va>U<Uiz& from a phonetic and . * 

perceptual, point of vi>*w is illustrated by twn details of perceptual . . 

difference with respect to the Finnish-speak jng informants. The first ■ 

concerns their identif icatiort 6f -the [w Q sounds of Swedish as spokea 

in Sweden ^nd the ^ sounds used' in- Finland % Even though sqsiol ingui |tic 

and p^ychotingujstk- arguments' inay interfere with^ny discussion on 

teaching .one variety, of Swedish or "the other, tp second language learners 

** ■ - j 

; ; question^*' that/are dealf with' : compre.hensively. by Loman (1979) and 

■ - ' ■- . . , .* " • ♦ 

Nys.trohr (1981 ) - the differences should not be passed over or. neglected. .. 

.in the' J teaching of'the pronunciation, of Swedish to Finns . There seem to. 

be weighty reasons, at lea§t v in the teaching of pronunciation and ■ 1 

perception r for taking .these: : variety differences into account by means M - 

of phonetically adequate descriptions, in contrastive terms; and by 

.ertSufing suitable teaching^ resources within th« university curricula. 
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The more commonly used phonetic variety of Swedish in Finnish schools 
being that spoken in Finland, the other varieties are far less, or even 
minimally, known at the time of leaving school. For a learner of Swedish 
as a second language the phonetic effects of variety deviations are 
drastic enough, A learner who feels that he i s able to use the variety/ 
spoken in Finland with fair fluency may be baffled- by a new communicative 
barrier in context of oral communication with Swedes, Thejanguage 
spoken in % Stoeden is only to some extent related to the Swedish spoken Iry 
Finland- from phonetic point of view. This failure to introduce FinniSh 
learfiers to the varieties spokeVi in Sweden'is mainly, *as far as cart be 
seen, a question of tradition. . 
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Table 3, Confusion matrix for the identification of the Swedish 
representatives of the phoneme /iu ;/ (also marked by /«:/ as perceived 
by Finns, ■ - 



Going,, back to the actual differences between varieties',, Table 3 shows 
how tfie [«]u*sed in Finland is identified in oveK80 % o^cases as the 
Finnish phoneme /u/, whereas its counterpart in "central wid ^northern 
Sweden, [uuf] ; is identified as /y/ in over 90 % of xasies. The outcome of 
.the test suggests that,while[w :J and [«:] represent the same phoneme unit 
in Swedish, coming only from different varieties of'the language, they, 
. are totally different sounds in % physical terms and appear totally ' • 
•different to a Finnish listener. Perceptual substitution employs different 
Finnish phonemes and, accordingly, different afticul^tQry manoeuvre?* * 
should be used when the learner is aiming™ to p/oduce the two regional 
variants. Perceptually speaking, the two different. divisions of the ^ 
perceptual space that are required f ffom the Finnish-learner are 
as follows: <\ • , 

(1) perceivjng [ulT:J correctly is conditioned by ^new-division of the 
Fitinisrfi[y;] bloci ih the perceptual space, and „. * ■ 




or 




> ety to 'the : 
\C^W^- f --*$fcV$^ leveJ- of 

tangle 4t**tS?J;* wrphoikgi^a;!^ •syjnefa^tfe^ an<f mnvsosio-ccmtertual A v. . 
^ , ^hd^-d^ .to" 7" 

' J'hfc result jfefei^ 3xJ«e^ff%aiTod "t^t^l^ Tia^ur^l ^tijrfuTi ^g*^ ^ ' v 

c&^^rite^ 

- of the; - 
. . • . /larfgti^ „. • 

areas tor tte.qatt^ry 7h/ 7 ill/ id Swedish/ the non^ffusef&r^a,^ *■■*'* 
practitally the. s^ite 'fnwthe : t"wo;tfa£iet^ • : • ■ ; 

consequently a Swediih-$pe$ki^^^^^ foht . lartcjutfge, * v . ^ 

does not experience any >S^ica:V ■.cliffe^enCjB between the regioiia:! * ■■ ~ • *• 
allophones (for 50 -8 boundar) zones \^ " ■ 



3 QOO ^ . 3(>qp 





Figure 4. Perceptually optimal .areas (90 % identification or. more) in 
t ths acoustic space of F,/F,, of the regional variants of the phoneme 
/uu;/ as perceived by- speaRers of the Norrland variety of Swedish in 
SWeden (SWSW) and Swedish as spokfin fn Finland (FISW). Cf. the 
^distribution of areas of the phoneme,/*)/, in the two varieties. 

The second detail concerns the identification »,f tjie Swedish vowel 
sound " [ae : J \ wjbich occurs 1n the eny^onment before 'JtJ (Table 4). 
A differe/rt division of the IjangOage varieties is m^fiifested 1h this 
case, ""ancf the differenced between those of Finland and Sweden are not 
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• so well-defined. It is a prominent feature of some'Swedes not to 
/pronounce this vowel with a low quality, while the Finnish and Swedish 
:'] timbres in Finland seem to coa]e5ce in their openness. ■ 

Table 4, Confusion matrix for the identif kations of the Swedish 
representatives of the phoneme /ae / before '/r/ as perceived by Finns. 
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■The two Examples of the identification af jTu:] and [ae :] show how 
contrastive sound gwalTty can vary greatly between varieties of one . 

^and the samp' language. The examples also show what the expectations of 
Finnish-speaking learners of the Swedish language are like \r\ phonetic 
terms. Sogjetf>ing to consider is the fact that the confusion;matrices 
look very different when the test input is produced in various A&uidaAd 
vaAsLvtivA of the language. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

t 

Three issues are discus'sed in this paper: 

(1) the relevance of confusion matrices from contrastive perceptual 
tests for describing contrastive^sound qualities; * 

(2) the contractive distribution of the vowel space and the divisions 
within it > as compared with the information provided by the contrasting, 
of conventional phonemic, or even phonetic, symbols; and' 

i3) the question of phonetic language variation within standard limits. 
In conclusion, these issues maybe evaluated on the basis of the 
fragments of research -Resented above. Firstly /teachers of "i foreign 
language should be more keen on acquiring, and also providing students 
with, unprejudiced information about contrastive sound qualities*. 
Various methods used in contrastive and experiniental^phonetics may 



pi;ovd l^lpful in this reVpectl Secondly, the nature of the relevant 
sound feature should be studied in greater detail than by choosing 
phonetic symbols alone to represent the sounds of the languages. In 
vowel studies, for example, the divisions within th^ vowel space could 
be taken as guidel ines in determining contrasftve quality where possible.^ 
It seems p^ky to determine the phonetic symbolsjor vowels independently 
in the" res-pec tive languages contrasted. Instead, contrastive information 
should be co'ltflted from different empirical sources to serve as data 1 
for the didact^s of .pronunciation and, if .likely to be needed, to c*)ift ; 
suitable symbols to represent objects of contrastive study. Thirdly , 
more,attention should be paid to standard regional and social variation 
in listening^coniprehension at all levels of language teaching, and in 
connection with university language teaching in particular. In order. to 
make the student's phonetic production more uniform, teaching of the 
phonetic, varieties which the learner is likely to encounter should be 
"made more explicit at the university level,. The perception of features 
of language variation is a capacity that should be aimed at in the 
teaching process, while an individual . learner's production should^be 
phonetically consistent in a given communication^situatioh. . ' 
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